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About  Carnegie  Corporation 


The  modern  foundation  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  in  the  United  States  that  can 
address  societal  issues.  Its  mission  quite 
simply  is  to  better  the  world.  It  carries  out 
its  work,  not  by  assuming  the  conventional 
tasks  of  charity,  as  important  as  these  are,  but 
by  returning  private  wealth  to  the  community 
for  strategic  use  in  searching  out  basic  solu¬ 
tions  to  great  problems. 

The  charter  mandates 
of  large,  general  purpose 
foundations  are  deliberately 
broad,  allowing  flexible 
response  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  was  founded 
by  the  steel  magnate 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911 
to  “promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,”  a  purpose 
later  amended  to  include  certain  countries  that 
are  or  have  been  members  of  the  British  over¬ 
seas  Commonwealth. 

Born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  1835, 
Andrew  Carnegie  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1848,  working  first  as  a  bobbin 
boy  in  a  cotton  mill.  In  1865,  after  a  succession 
of  jobs  with  Western  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  he  resigned  to  establish  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  among  them  the  Carnegie  Steel 


Company  in  Pittsburgh.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
Carnegie  sold  his  company  to  J.  P.  Morgan  for 
about  $400  million.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
pursuing  philanthropic  activities  and  writing 
books  and  pamphlets  on  education,  learning, 
and  the  obligations  of  wealth.  Before  he  died  in 
1919,  he  gave  away  $350  million.  Fifty-six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  alone  went  toward  the  founding  of 

2,509  public  libraries  in 
the  English-speaking  world. 

His  first  large  gifts 
were  made  to  his  native 
town  in  Scotland.  Later  he 
created  seven  philanthropic 
and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States 
and  several  more  in  Europe. 
Each  of  these  has  its  own 
funds,  and  each  is  inde¬ 
pendently  managed  by  a 
professional  staff. 

The  Corporation  was 
the  last  of  Carnegie’s  great 
endowments.  It  absorbed  the  largest  part  of  his 
fortune,  $125  million,  and  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10  million  at  his  death.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  various  Carnegie  agencies  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  art  of  organized  giving. 

In  his  letter  of  gift,  dated  November  10, 
1911,  Carnegie  counseled  the  Corporation’s 
trustees,  in  the  simplified  spelling  he  liked,  “that 
conditions  upon  the  erth  inevitably  change; 
hence,  no  man  will  bind  Trustees  forever  to  cer- 
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tain  paths,  causes,  or  institutions.  I  disclaim 
any  intention  of  doing  so.  On  the  contrary  I  giv 
my  Trustees  full  authority  to  change  policy  or 
causes  hitherto  aided,  from  time  to  time,  when 
this,  in  their  opinion,  has  become  necessary 
or  desirable.  They  shall  best  conform  to  my 
wishes  by  using  their  judgment.” 

Carnegie  ran  the  Corporation  himself  in  its 
early  years.  Since  then,  the 
organization  has  held  to  the 
spirit  of  his  will,  although  its 
priorities  have  shifted.  From 
1919  to  1923,  under  three 
presidents,  grants  were 
made  for  the  development 
of  research  institutes  and 
other  centers  of  scientific 
expertise. 

Between  1923  and 
1941,  the  Corporation’s 
president,  Frederick  Keppel, 
sought  to  increase  popular 
interest  in  aspects  of  cul¬ 
ture  through  libraries,  museums,  and  adult 
education  programs.  Under  four  more  presi¬ 
dents,  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  early 
1 980s,  the  foundation  focused  on  issues  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  education,  and  the  promotion  of 
equal  access  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  American  life. 

The  current  era  began  with  David  A. 
Hamburg,  who  assumed  the  office  of  president 
in  1982.  A  psychiatrist  by  training,  Hamburg 


was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  psychiatry  and  behavioral  sciences  at 
Stanford  University’s  School  of  Medicine.  In 
1975  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where  his  work  became 
progressively  more  concerned  with  national 
policy  in  disease  prevention  and  health  pro¬ 
motion.  Subsequently,  he 
directed  a  new  Division  of 
Health  Policy  Research 
and  Education  at  Harvard 
University  while  holding 
professorships  in  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  of 
Government,  and  of  Public 
Health.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Corporation’s 
board  of  trustees  in  1979. 

Under  Hamburg,  the 
foundation  has  developed 
grant  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  education  and 
healthy  development  of  children  and  youth, 
to  strengthen  human  resources  in  developing 
countries  with  a  concentration  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  promote  inter¬ 
national  security,  and  to  undertake  special 
projects  that  do  not  fit  into  the  other  program 
areas.  The  Year  in  Review,  beginning  on  p.  33, 
provides  detailed  descriptions  of  the  grants 
made  within  these  program  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1993. 
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Refugees  from  Banjaluka,  On  the  road  to  Travnik 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


The  world  of  the  next  century  will  be 
different  in  profound  respects  from 
any  that  we  have  ever  known  before 
—  deeply  interdependent  economi¬ 
cally,  closely  linked  technologically, 
and  progressively  more  homoge¬ 
nized  through  the  movement  of 
information,  ideas,  people,  and  capital  around  the 
world  at  unprecedented 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  more  multicentric 
in  the  devolution  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  smaller  adapt¬ 
able  units.  Some  nations 
will  undergo  a  perilous 
fragmentation,  as  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  forces  that  once 
held  people  together  are 
pulled  apart  and  traditional 
concepts  of  national  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  nationhood 
are  contested,  sometimes 
violently.  How  these  tendencies  will  be  recon¬ 
ciled  is  far  from  clear. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  our  time 
is  the  way  technology  has  come  to  dominate 
and  organize  our  lives,  presenting  unimagin¬ 
able  benefits,  opportunities,  and  choices  within 
a  matter  of  decades,  yet  unleashing  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  advanced  weaponry  that  in  an 
instant  of  history  can  do  immense  damage,  even 
destroy  humanity. 


Contemporaiy 

Intergroup 

Violence 


While  the  more  complex  and  contradic¬ 
tory  world  that  we  have  entered  is  of  our  own 
making,  we  often  approach  its  problems  with 
the  biological  orientations  and  emotional 
responses  of  our  ancient  ancestry,  bringing  atti¬ 
tudes,  customs,  and  institutions  that  were 
formed  largely  in  earlier  times  and  that  are 
perhaps  no  longer  appropriate.  Foremost  is  our 

tendency  as  a  species 
toward  prejudice,  egocen¬ 
trism,  and  ethnocentrism. 
In  these  times  of  rapid 
world  transformation,  as 
people  have  flowed  like 
floodwaters  across  the 
earth,  families,  social  sup¬ 
port  networks,  old  ways  of 
forming  group  solidarity, 
and  other  traditional  pat¬ 
terns  of  living  have  been 
strained  or  broken  apart. 
Many  individuals  feel  a 
heightened  sense  of  uncer¬ 


tainty  and  insecurity.  Some  react  with  exag¬ 
gerated  intolerance  of  the  outside  world  or  with 
violence  toward  those  who  are  seen  as  alien 
and  threatening.  Political  demagogues  can  read¬ 
ily  inflame  these  feelings  in  a  context  of  severe 
vulnerability. 


NOTE:  The  president’s  annual  essay  is  a  personal  statement 
representing  his  own  views.  It  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the foundation ’s  policies. 
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New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 


The  historical  record  is  full  of  every  sort  of 
slaughter  based  on  the  human  capability  to  make 
invidious  distinctions  between  in-groups  and 
out-groups  —  often  associated  with  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  fundamental  drives,  deeply  felt  beliefs 
about  identity,  or  a  sense  of  jeopardy  to  group 
survival.  In  this  century  —  a  period  of  the  most 
rapid  industrialization  and  wrenching  transi¬ 
tion-human  slaughter  far  exceeds  any  that  has 
gone  before,  just  since  the  United  Nations  was 
formed  in  1945,  there  have  been  upwards  of 
150  small-scale  wars  resulting  in  more  than 
20  million  dead  and  easily  four  times  that  many 
disabled  or  displaced.  Millions  have  perished 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen  in 
Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Burundi,  Rwanda, 
Nigeria,  Paraguay,  Tibet,  Uganda,  Angola, 
and  the  Sudan.  Most  recently  the  former 
Yugoslavia  has  generated  at  least  150,000 
dead  and  more  than  two  million  refugees. 

Today  worldwide,  fed  by  the  powerful  cur¬ 
rents  of  aggressive  ethnic  nationalism,  there  is 
a  virtual  epidemic  of  armed  civil  or  intranational 
conflict  — the  kind  often  thought  of  as  “inter¬ 
nal”  but  that  can  readily  spill  over  the  borders  of 
nation-states.  While  international  attention  has 
been  on  the  savage  fighting  in  Bosnia,  long-sim¬ 
mering  antagonisms  among  deeply  mingled  eth¬ 
nic  groups  have  come  to  the  surface  in  the  suc¬ 
cessor  states  to  the  Soviet  Union  —  exacerbated 
by  the  harsh  economic  conditions  that  prevail 
there  as  well  as  by  the  erosion  of  social  norms. 
Hundreds  of  such  nationality  “hot  spots”  exist 
in  these  vast  territories.  Sixty-five  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  do  not  live  in 
their  primary  areas  of  origin,  and  many  are  fear¬ 
ful  about  their  treatment  as  minorities  in  the 
new  nations.  The  international  community  is 
only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential  grav¬ 
ity  of  these  various  conflicts.  Russia  herself, 
with  her  huge  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons,  has 
shown  serious  signs  of  instability. 


Intergroup  conflict  is  an  ancient  part  of  the 
human  legacy,  and  tyrants  have  long  under¬ 
stood  how  to  exploit  for  their  own  ends  the 
human  tendency  to  attribute  malevolence 
primarily  or  solely  to  other  groups,  deflecting 
anger  onto  the  hated  others,  who  are  blamed  for 
all  their  troubles.  Many  different  political,  social, 
economic,  and  pseudoscientific  ideologies  have 
been  mobilized  to  support  hostile  positions 
toward  those  who  are  outside  the  primary  com¬ 
munity  or  who  deviate  from  community  norms. 

All  that  is  very  old  and  once  upon  a  time 
may  have  been  adaptive,  but  these  character¬ 
istics  of  our  species  have  become  exceedingly 
dangerous,  primarily  because  of  the  enormous 
destructive  power  of  the  advanced  weaponry 
we  have  created.  Weapons  themselves  do  not 
cause  dangerous  conflicts,  but  their  availability 
in  large  quantities  can  easily  intensify  and  pro¬ 
long  such  conflicts.  The  use  of  sophisticated 
technology,  moreover,  enhances  the  risk  that 
the  consequences  of  local  wars  will  become 
regional  or  global. 

While  nuclear  warheads,  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  by  missiles  with  tremendous  accuracy  over 
great  distances,  represent  the  ultimate  in  human 
violence,  the  increased  killing  power  of  enhanced 
conventional,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons 
also  has  the  potential  for  making  life  everywhere 
miserable  and  disastrous.  In  the  past,  no  matter 
how  ferocious  the  conflict,  humanity  could  not 
destroy  itself  even  if  it  wanted  to.  Now  it  can.  One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  the  world  will  face 
in  the  next  decade  is  the  proliferation  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  these  modern  deadly  weapons 
—  or  the  knowledge  and  technical  capability  for 
making  them  —  and  the  looming  possibility  that 
they  will  be  used. 

In  this  post-Cold  War  environment  of  many 
small  wars  and  potentially  large  ones,  a  new 
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approach  to  international  problem  solving  may 
be  needed.  The  system  of  international  diplo¬ 
macy  that  evolved  over  the  past  two  centuries 
focused  on  power  relations  between  nation-states. 
Yet  the  risks,  costs,  casualties,  and  tragedies  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  tell  us,  if  nothing 
else  does,  that  this  may  be  far  from  an  optimal 
system  for  dealing  with  conflict  between  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  same  nation  —  or  the  problem  of 
weapons  proliferation. 

Attachment  and  Aggression 

The  capacity  for  attachment  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  violence  are  fundamentally  con¬ 
nected  in  human  beings.  We  fight  with 
other  people  in  the  belief  that  we  are  pro¬ 
tecting  ourselves,  our  loved  ones,  and  the  group 
with  which  we  identify  most  strongly.  Altruism 
and  aggression  are  intimately  linked  in  war  and 
other  conflicts.  My  lifetime  has  witnessed  terri¬ 
ble  atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  some 
putatively  high  cause.  Yet  there  have  also  been 
vivid  examples  of  the  reconstruction  of  societies, 
major  reconciliations,  and  real  enlargement  of 
opportunities  for  substantial  segments  of  a  pop¬ 
ulation.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
outcome  can  go  one  way  or  the  other?  If  we 
could  understand  such  questions  better,  maybe 
we  could  learn  to  tilt  the  balance  in  favor  of  a 
stable,  enduring  peace  among  human  groups  in 
the  twenty-first  century. 

Even  though  in-group/out-group  distinc¬ 
tions  are  ubiquitous  in  human  societies,  easy  to 
learn  and  hard  to  forget,  there  is  certainly  the 
possibility  that  we  humans  can  learn  to  mini¬ 
mize  these  tendencies.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
crucial  roads  we  have  to  travel  in  order  to  cope 
with  conflict  in  the  transformed  world  of  the 
future.  Can  we  find  a  basis  for  common  human 
identification  across  a  diversity  of  cultures  and 
national  groups? 

Below,  I  try  to  sketch  some  promising  lines 


of  inquiry  and  innovation  that  bear  strongly  on 
the  two-sided  coin  of  human  cooperation  and 
conflict  and  that  suggest  ways  the  world’s  insti¬ 
tutions  can  cope  with  burgeoning  threats  to  inter¬ 
national  peace.  It  is  worth  considering  how  the 
various  approaches  to  the  prevention  of  the  dead¬ 
liest  conflicts  and  the  promotion  of  international 
cooperation  might  be  strengthened,  particularly 
in  light  of  superordinate  goals  essential  for  the 
future  of  humanity  and  our  habitat. 

The  Search  for  Understanding 

Given  the  myriad  possibilities  for  world 
conflagration,  the  nature  and  sources  of 
human  conflict  are  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  and  searching  attention.  Yet,  until 
quite  recently  they  have  not  been  a  major  focus 
of  systematic  analysis  and  even  today  are  rather 
marginalized  in  the  world’s  great  research  and 
educational  institutions.  The  scientists  and  schol¬ 
ars  heavily  engaged  in  such  inquiry  have  been 
largely  lacking  in  support.  The  field  of  ethnic 
conflict  resolution,  moreover,  is  relatively  new  and 
weakly  institutionalized.  The  international  com¬ 
munity  has  nothing  like  an  effective  system  for 
preventing  the  deadliest  conflicts. 

The  powerful  sectors  of  society  everywhere, 
for  their  part,  have  tended  to  be  complacent  about 
such  matters  and  to  see  them  as  someone  else’s 
problem,  far  away.  Avoidance  often  substitutes 
for  foresight,  authority  for  evidence,  and  blam¬ 
ing  for  problem  solving.  The  capacity  for  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  as  it  is  for  self-justification,  seems 
boundless  in  matters  of  human  conflict. 

All  this  may  be  beginning  to  change  now, 
stimulated  by  deep  concerns  about  the  dangers 
of  contemporaiy  conflict  and  by  the  belated  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ubiquity  of  killing  and  maiming  in 
human  experience.  Conflicts  have  become  every¬ 
one’s  business.  The  idea  that  states  and  peoples 
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are  free  to  conduct  their  quarrels,  no  matter  how 
deadly,  is  outdated  in  the  nuclear  age  and  in  a 
shrinking  world  where  local  hostilities  can  rapidly 
become  international  ones  with  devastating  con¬ 
sequences.  Similarly,  the  notion  that  tyrants  are 
free  to  commit  atrocities  on  their  own  people  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

A  substantial  body  of  careful  empirical 
research  on  conflict  resolution  and  international 
peacemaking,  detailing  the  historical  experience 
with  forms  of  negotiation,  mediation,  arbitra¬ 
tion,  recognition,  and  power  sharing  is  at  last 
beginning  to  emerge,  and  the  results  are  pro¬ 
viding  new  insights  and  guidelines  useful  to 
practitioners.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  approach  to  conflict  resolution  that  offers 
overriding  promise,  fust  as  the  sources  and  man¬ 
ifestations  of  human  conflict  are  immensely  var¬ 
ied,  so  too  are  the  approaches  to  understanding, 
preventing,  and  resolving  conflicts. 

The  field  can  benefit  from  more  dynamic 
inteiplay  between  theory  and  practice.  The  great 
challenge  is  to  move  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
organize  a  broader  and  deeper  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  these  issues  and,  above  all,  to  develop  more 
effective  ways  in  the  real  world  of  preventing  and 
resolving  conflicts  short  of  disaster. 

Additionally,  there  needs  to  be  serious 
worldwide  education  about  forms  of  nonviolent 
problem  solving  that  can  generate  public  sup¬ 
port.  The  price  of  resolving  international  disputes 
by  force  of  arms  is  becoming  too  high  —  even 
putative  winners  are  beginning  to  recognize  this 
unwelcome  fact.  But  finding  workable  alterna¬ 
tives  that  are  broadly  acceptable,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  preventive  systems,  will  challenge 
the  international  community  beyond  any  prior 
experience.  While  it  is  certainly  not  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  to  move  this  subject  higher  on  the  agenda 
of  this  nation  and  others,  it  will  require  a  much 
deeper  grasp  of  the  dangers  among  leadership 
groups  and  the  general  public  than  now  exists. 


Sovereignty  and  Self-Determination 

Most  people  everywhere  live  in  multi¬ 
ethnic  societies.  Worldwide  there  are 
several  thousand  ethnic  groups  ver¬ 
sus  fewer  than  two  hundred  nation¬ 
states.  In  Europe,  as  in  Africa,  national  borders 
were  in  large  part  imposed  by  external  powers 
without  regard  to  geography  or  shared  ethni¬ 
city.  Conditions  were  created  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  identity  group  were  split  apart, 
leaving  open  the  possibility  that  all  groups  could 
make  territorial  claims  on  each  other.  If  now 
every  ethnic,  religious,  racial,  linguistic,  or  cul¬ 
tural  group  sought  to  establish  its  own  nation, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  fragmentation  —  pre¬ 
cipitating  violence,  immense  suffering,  and  a 
flow  of  refugees  on  an  unimaginable  scale. 

Sometimes  in  the  modern  world  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  separate  out  ethnic  groups  that  wish  to 
have  their  own  nation-state  and  create  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  borders  essentially  coincide  with 
a  living  space  of  that  particular  group;  but  this 
is  unusual.  Although  secession  may  be  carried 
off  democratically  and  peacefully,  as  in 
Czechoslovakia,  this  is  rare,  and  the  quest  to 
create  a  separate  state  or  redraw  borders  will 
usually  prove  to  be  a  chimera. 

The  attractive  concept  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  was  given  an  idealistic  boost  after  both 
world  wars,  but  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  shows 
how  dangerous  sudden  secessions,  rational¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  self-determination,  can  be. 
The  creation  of  new  states  by  sudden  secession 
may  trigger  fierce  fighting  not  only  within  a 
country  but  also  across  international  borders. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  where  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  an  immense  armory  of  highly 
destructive  weapons.  So  the  concept  of  self- 
determination  will  have  to  be  reassessed  in 
light  of  contemporary  circumstances  and  the 
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conflicting  values  involved  clarified  and  dealt 
with  peacefully. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  conditions  under  which  various  identity 
groups  can  sort  out  their  differences  and  learn  to 
live  in  a  state  of  harmonious  interaction  with 
their  neighbors.  Ways  must  be  found  to  foster  self¬ 
esteem,  meaningful  group  membership,  and  inter¬ 
nal  cohesion  without  the  necessity  for  harsh 
depreciation  of  out-groups  and  without  resort  to 
violence  in  the  event  of  a  clash  of  interests. 

A  fundamental  requisite  of  mutual  accom¬ 
modation  is  development  of  a  genuinely  free 
civil  society  within  a  democratic  framework, 
where  there  is  truly  equal  citizenship,  respect 
for  human  rights,  protection  against  the  abuse 
of  power,  freedom  to  express  differences  openly 
and  constructively,  and  a  fair  distribution  of 
opportunities.  Many  paths  to  mutual  accom¬ 
modation  are  possible:  nonviolent  agreed  seces¬ 
sion;  peaceful,  negotiated  territorial  border  revi¬ 
sion;  federation  or  confederation;  regional  or 
functional  autonomy;  and  respected  cultural  plu¬ 
ralism,  within  each  nation  and  across  national 
boundaries.  Each  case  presents  a  particular  set 
of  opportunities  and  constraints,  and  each  solu¬ 
tion  will  inevitably  be  reached  only  after  painful 
deliberation,  taxing  the  patience  and  support  of 
all.  Whatever  the  outcome,  it  must  eventually 
satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  most  citizens, 
though  not  necessarily  the  intolerant  militants 
or  extremists. 

Shared  Goals  of  a  Single 
Worldwide  Species 

o  an  increasing  extent,  we  will  have  to 
learn  to  broaden  our  social  identifications 
in  light  of  shared  interests  and  superordi¬ 
nate  goals  across  all  of  humanity.  We 
must  come  to  think  of  ourselves  in  a  funda¬ 
mental  sense  as  a  single  interdependent,  mean¬ 
ingfully  attached,  extended  family.  This  is  in 


fact  what  we  are;  but  to  state  this  is  not  to  assim¬ 
ilate  it  as  a  psychological  reality. 

Superordinate  goals  have  the  potentially 
powerful  effect  of  unifying  disparate  groups  in  the 
search  for  the  vital  benefit  that  can  be  obtained  only 
by  their  cooperation.  Such  goals  can  override  the 
differences  that  people  bring  to  the  situation. 

What  could  constitute  shared  goals  of  this 
extraordinary  significance?  The  avoidance  of 
nuclear  destruction  is  one.  Protection  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  is  emerging  as  another,  since  it  may 
well  come  to  involve  jeopardy  to  the  human 
habitat.  The  creation  of  new  forms  of  commu¬ 
nity,  social  cohesion,  and  solidarity  in  the  face 
of  the  vast  impersonal  modern  society  we  have 
wrought  is  another.  The  threat  of  worldwide  eco¬ 
nomic  deterioration  might  also  become  salient. 
At  a  regional  level,  the  desire  to  improve  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  can  impel  two  or  more  nations 
to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
transportation,  electricity,  and  water  resources, 
increasing  confidence  and  mutually  beneficial 
interdependence. 

These  are  mainly  survival  goals,  updated 
to  the  modern  era,  where  the  reference  for  adap¬ 
tation  goes  beyond  the  sense  of  belonging  in  the 
immediate  valued  group  to  identification  with  a 
much  larger  unit  or  ideal.  The  current,  world¬ 
wide  epidemic  of  severe  ethnic  conflict  should 
help  us  realize  that  we  are  all  in  this  huge  leak¬ 
ing  boat  together  in  a  gathering  storm. 

The  ancient  propensity  toward  narrow  iden¬ 
tity,  harsh  intolerance,  and  deadly  intergroup  con¬ 
flict  will  confront  us  with  new  dangers  in  the 
next  century  and  challenge  us  as  never  before. 
By  the  same  token  it  will  create  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity  to  identify  the  fundamental  properties  of 
superordinate  goals  and  their  myriad  possibilities 
in  the  world  of  small-  and  large-scale  wars  that 
have  proven  so  contagious  in  recent  years.  How 
can  all  of  humanity  benefit— indeed  survive — by 
adopting  new  attitudes,  practices,  and  institutions? 
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Changing  Principles  of 
International  Diplomacy 

In  the  period  following  World  War  II,  the 
international  community  put  all  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  protection  of  minority  rights. 
Concepts  of  self-determination,  sovereignty, 
and  the  sanctity  of  borders  prevented  outsiders 
from  mediating  ethnic  tensions  within  or 
between  states.  International  law  on  self-deter¬ 
mination  limited  itself  primarily  to  anti-colo¬ 
nial  movements. 

When  international  intervention  did  occur, 
it  was  usually  associated  with  partisan  super¬ 
power  support  in  the  context  of  Cold-War  rivalry. 
In  this  environment  and  with  its  almost  infinite 
respect  for  the  nation-state,  the  United  Nations 
was  virtually  helpless  to  intervene  in  most  seri¬ 
ous  conflicts.  Mediation  by  governments  or  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  in  intergroup  con¬ 
flicts  also  tended  to  occur  only  after  fighting  had 
eaipted  between  opposing  groups.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  Arab-Israeli  disputes,  in  Ngorno- 
Karabakh,  in  Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  Sudan. 

But  with  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
growth  of  a  dynamic  and  interdependent  world 
economy,  and  the  blurring  of  national  bound¬ 
aries  by  modern  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  nations  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
cooperatively  with  world  problems  unhampered 
by  ideological  rivalries.  In  particular  they  can 
now  address  seriously  the  paradoxically  hostile 
separatism  that  is  stirring  up  new  conflicts 
around  the  world.  They  can  begin  to  deal  with 
the  severe  ecological  damage  and  resource  deple¬ 
tion,  huge  disparities  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  denial  of  aspiration  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
much  of  intergroup  violence. 

Some  experts,  drawing  on  years  of  study 
and  diplomatic  experience  in  dealing  with  seri¬ 
ous  conflicts,  envision  a  shift  taking  place  in  the 
nature  of  international  relations  —  from  the  tra¬ 


ditional  power-oriented,  authoritarian,  and  con¬ 
trolling  model  toward  one  that  is  more  complex 
and  multifaceted,  in  which  mutually  beneficial 
political  and  economic  relations  are  of  growing 
importance. 

The  older  paradigm  took  it  for  granted  that 
human  beings  were  overwhelmingly  selfish  and 
therefore  would  respond  mainly  to  coercion. 
Interests  were  defined  narrowly  in  terms  of  power. 
This  can  now  usefully  be  enlarged  to  a  broader 
view  that  is  more  sympathetic  to  basic  human 
needs  for  physical  and  economic  security,  social 
justice,  and  political  freedom.  Such  a  view  relies 
less  on  coercive  measures  and  more  on  the  clar¬ 
ification  of  fundamental  concerns  and  underly¬ 
ing  common  interests  and  on  ways  to  change 
political  environments  toward  democracy. 

An  indication  of  a  shift  in  the  paradigms 
of  diplomacy  is  the  recent  willingness  of  states 
to  yield  some  historically  sensitive  sovereign 
prerogatives  in  the  interests  of  achieving  larger 
political  and  economic  benefits.  But  progress 
here  is  hard-won  and  subject  to  regression  with 
little  notice. 

Still,  the  remarkably  peaceful  ending  of  the 
Cold  War  might  in  due  course  provide  the  basis 
for  a  new  system  of  international,  democratic, 
nonviolent  problem  solving  aimed  ultimately  at 
prevention  of  the  deadliest  conflicts.  This  is  an 
immense  challenge  to  serious  thinkers,  pene¬ 
trating  analysts,  and  innovative  practitioners. 

A  Post-Cold  War  International  System 

If  aggrieved  groups  have  recourse  to  a 
respected  external  authority — whether  gov¬ 
ernments,  multilateral  institutions,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  or  other  bridge¬ 
building  or  mediating  links — they  might  be  less 
likely  to  engage  in  secessionist  activities  or  appeal 
to  their  ethnic  kin  from  outside  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  Whatever  can  nurture  a  more  cos¬ 
mopolitan  identity  rather  than  a  parochial,  nar- 
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rowly  defined  ethnic  identity  will  be  helpful  in 
the  long  term. 

To  this  end,  the  international  community 
can  formulate  general  standards  for  resolving 
disputes  and  for  satisfying  self-determination 
claims  to  a  reasonable  extent,  in  the  context  of 
an  existing  state  if  feasible.  It  can  develop  a  pre¬ 
ventive  orientation,  monitoring  “hot  spots,”  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  potential  sources  of  conflict,  and  becom¬ 
ing  involved  early  as  conflicts  emerge.  It  can 
analyze  ways  in  which  economic  access  to  and 
participation  in  the  international  economy  can 
help  ensure  adherence  to  standards  of  decent 
behavior  in  intergroup  relations.  It  can  encour¬ 
age  ways  of  facilitating  the  growth  of  mutually 
beneficial  loose  associations  or  confederations. 

A  new  international  consensus  toward  con¬ 
flict  prevention  and  resolution  could  support  the 
provision  of  visible,  respected  forums  for  the 
expression  of  grievances  among  the  relevant 
parties  and  of  organized  settings  that  foster 
empathy  and  restraint,  in  which  culturally 
accepted  techniques  for  reconciliation  are  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  It  could  instill 
a  process  of  joint  problem  solving  in  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  different  groups  mutually 
explore  their  respective  interests,  basic  needs, 
and  fervent  aspirations.  It  could  have  a  means 
of  identifying  shared  goals  such  as  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  aid  in  the  building  of 
inclusive  democratic  institutions. 

Such  a  consensus  could  lead  to  mechanisms 
for  organizing  an  ongoing  series  of  reciprocal 
goodwill  gestures;  for  drafting  possible  agree¬ 
ments  —  even  modest  next  steps  —  that  show 
the  possibility  of  finding  common  ground  in  a 
mode  of  civil  discourse;  for  building  institutions 
where  parties  can  learn  about  negotiation  and 
democratic  ways  of  coping;  and  for  utilizing  mul¬ 
tilateral,  regional,  and  nongovernmental  resources 
to  create  incentives  and  skills  for  negotiation, 
cooperation,  and  help  with  economic  development. 


These  desiderata  could  apply  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  wide  range  of  large,  intergroup  con¬ 
flicts,  spanning  traditional  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  contemporary  ethnic  tensions. 

But  what  entities  could  implement  such  an 
international  system  for  preventing  the  deadliest 
conflicts?  The  United  Nations?  The  community  of 
established  democracies?  Some  interplay  between 
the  two?  Other  international  mechanisms? 

The  United  Nations 

There  is  a  growing  interest  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  in  the  possibility  of 
broadening  the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  its  legitimacy  as  the  most  significant 
global  institution  striving  for  democratic  ideals 
oriented  toward  a  peaceful  world  order,  it  might 
usefully  intervene  in  some  “internal  affairs”  to 
prevent  deadly  conflict,  render  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  aid  transitions  to  more  demo¬ 
cratic  systems  of  governance. 

In  January  1992,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  held 
at  the  level  of  heads  of  state.  It  was  a  summit 
meeting  called  to  examine  the  functions  of  the 
U.N.,  particularly  with  respect  to  conflict  reso¬ 
lution.  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  plan  for  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  the  U.N.  to  engage  in  preventive 
diplomacy,  peacemaking,  and  peacekeeping.  This 
was  an  unprecedented  occasion  and  expressed 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  original  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
drawn  up  a  half  century  earlier. 

The  Secretary-General  responded  some 
months  later  with  a  remarkable  document,  “An 
Agenda  for  Peace,”  which  drew  upon  many 
ideas  and  proposals  from  member  states, 
regional  and  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  individuals.  Some  aspects  of  the  document 
are  groundbreaking.  In  it  Boutros-Ghali  took 
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note  of  changes  in  the  concept  of  sovereignty: 
“The  time  of  absolute  and  exclusive  sover¬ 
eignty.  .  .has  passed;  its  theory  was  never 
matched  by  reality.  It  is  the  task  of  leaders  of 
states  today  to  understand  this  and  to  find  a 
balance  between  the  needs  of  good  internal 
governance  and  the  requirements  of  an  ever 
more  interdependent  world.” 

The  Secretary-General  put  emphasis  on 
fact-finding  and  analysis  —  to  identify  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  the  circumstances  that 
could  produce  serious  conflict  —  and  on  the 
need  for  preventive  diplomacy  to  resolve  the 
most  immediate  problems,  with  attention  to 
underlying  causes  of  conflict.  While  placing  a 
high  priority  on  the  U.N.’s  having  an  early 
warning  system  and  the  means  for  early  inter¬ 
vention,  he  did  not  ignore  the  necessity  for  it 
to  deal  effectively  at  later  stages  with  its  more 
familiar  functions  of  peacemaking  and  peace¬ 
keeping.  Improvement  in  the  former  could 
include  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  (the  principal  judi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  U.N.)  and  introducing  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures,  economic  assistance, 
and,  if  necessary,  sanctions  and  the  use  of 
military  force.  Boutros-Ghali  considered  the 
increased  demands  on  the  U.N.  for  peace¬ 
keeping  and  the  complex  organizational 
changes  that  will  be  necessary  if  the  U.N.  is 
to  be  more  effective  in  these  domains. 

He  also  considered  preventive  deploy¬ 
ment,  which  goes  beyond  earlier  U.N.  prac¬ 
tice.  There  may  be  circumstances  that  justify 
deploying  forces  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  fight¬ 
ing,  if  such  help  is  requested  by  governments 
or  parties  to  the  fighting.  The  aim  is  to  limit 
or  control  the  violence,  help  ensure  that  secu¬ 
rity  is  maintained,  assist  in  conciliation  efforts, 
even  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  before  a 
conflict  is  well  established,  and  provide  human¬ 
itarian  assistance. 


To  the  functions  he  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on,  the  Secretary-General  added  a  fourth 
category  —  post-conflict  peacebuilding  —  hav¬ 
ing  the  aim  of  constructing  a  more  durable 
foundation  for  peace.  The  creation  of  a  new 
environment  after  a  conflict  is  the  counterpart 
of  preventive  diplomacy  before  conflict.  While 
preventive  diplomacy  seeks  to  identify  at  the 
earliest  stage  the  circumstances  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  serious  conflict  and  remove  the  sources 
of  danger,  post-conflict  peacebuilding  aims  to 
prevent  a  crisis  from  recurring.  It  emphasizes, 
as  does  preventive  diplomacy,  cooperative  efforts 
to  cope  with  underlying  economic,  social,  and 
humanitarian  problems. 

The  Secretary-General’s  report  underscored 
the  importance  of  joint  efforts  to  nurture  demo¬ 
cratic  practices  and,  by  implication,  democratic 
institutions,  since  so  many  countries  in  a  state 
of  conflict  have  had  little  or  no  democratic  expe¬ 
rience.  Similarly,  in  many  arenas  there  is  a  need 
for  the  U.N.  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  rebuilding  phase  and  to  place  the  conflict¬ 
ing  parties  on  a  sounder  economic  basis  for 
their  own  internal  development.  As  a  practical 
matter,  Boutros-Ghali  cited  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  millions  of  mines  that  now  lit¬ 
ter  the  lands  where  conflicts  have  gone  on. 
Doing  so  will  restore  not  only  agriculture  and 
transportation  but  hope  and  confidence  so  that 
citizens  can  participate  fully  in  the  rebuilding. 
The  Secretary-General  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  working  with  regional  organizations 
and  the  nongovernmental  sector  in  carrying 
out  such  functions. 

Implementing  this  agenda  will  necessar¬ 
ily  be  difficult  and  the  obstacles  formidable.  If 
the  United  Nations  is  to  play  these  roles  effec¬ 
tively,  it  will  require  much  more  substantial 
and  dependable  financial  and  political  support 
than  it  has  ever  received  before.  For  this  to 
happen  there  will  need  to  be  a  much  higher 
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level  of  public  understanding  about  the  U.N.’s  cur¬ 
rent  functions  and  its  potential  than  now  exists. 
And  there  will  need  to  be  some  changes  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  function. 

The  United  Nations  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  a  world  government.  It  is  an  intergovern¬ 
mental  organization  of  sovereign  states  that  seek 
common  ground  for  cooperation  in  their  long¬ 
term  self-interest.  It  is  perforce  large  and  multi¬ 
faceted,  disparate  in  its  composition  and  in  the 
outlook  of  its  members,  and  emotionally  charged 
from  its  past  history  and  from  current  difficulties 
in  the  world.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  an  optimal 
instmment  for  all  efforts  at  preventive  diplomacy 
or  conflict  resolution.  Nevertheless,  if  it  did  not 
exist,  something  very  much  like  it  would  have 
to  be  invented.  There  simply  has  to  be  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  worldwide  forum  for  global  issues. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  consider  how  some  of  its 
functions,  and  the  components  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  within  it,  could  be  extended,  and  new 
ones  created  if  necessary,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  international  community  in  pre¬ 
venting  highly  lethal  conflicts. 

The  Established  Democracies 

The  democracies  of  Europe,  North  America, 
Japan,  and  Australia  have  shown  that  they 
can  live  together  peacefully  even  as  they 
compete.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
failed  badly  in  certain  situations,  such  as  Bosnia. 
Increasingly  they  are  likely  to  take  the  lead  in 
formulating  international  norms  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  intergroup  relations,  the  proliferation 
of  highly  lethal  weaponry,  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  poorer  nations,  human  rights,  and  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions.  They  have 
the  technological,  economic,  and  political  strength 
to  establish  such  norms  even  if  tyrannical  gov¬ 
ernments  are  offended. 

The  established  democracies  may  act  on 
such  issues  with  the  approval  of  or  on  behalf  of 


the  U.N.,  or  they  may  cooperate  with  it  informally. 
Usually  their  actions  will  be  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  in  nature  rather  than  military.  In  almost 
all  cases  they  will  need  to  consult  widely  with 
each  other  on  a  systematic  basis. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  ability  of  established 
democracies  to  work  together — initially  to  coun¬ 
teract  an  aggressive  Soviet  Union,  provide  for 
European  security,  and  foster  German  recov¬ 
ery  in  a  democratic  mode.  Could  a  similar 
alliance,  involving  a  wider  coalition  of  democ¬ 
racies,  be  organized  to  ensure  security  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  fuel  economic  growth  with 
fairness,  protect  cultural  diversity,  and  foster 
democratic  values? 

Who  Else  Can  Help? 

As  important  as  the  United  Nations  is,  there 
are  other  organizations  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  that  could  be  effective 
in  preventing  deadly  conflicts.  The 
involvement  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  may  be  crucial  for  some 
regional  conflicts,  as  in  Cambodia,  but  other  dis¬ 
putes  may  be  handled  at  the  regional  level.  The 
potential  of  regional  mechanisms  for  dispute  res¬ 
olution  in  intergroup  conflicts  deserves  serious 
attention  in  the  next  decade.  The  European 
Community,  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  its  European  Court  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  and  the  Arab  League  all  need 
strengthening  in  this  regard. 

Various  specialized  international  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal,  can 
play  a  useful  role  in  resolving  disagreements  sur¬ 
rounding  a  particular  set  of  issues.  Bilateral 
arrangements  can  also  be  created  to  adjudicate 
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disputes  between  nations.  The  U.S.-Iran  Claims 
Tribunal  demonstrated  that  two  hostile  nations 
with  different  languages,  laws,  and  goals  were 
able  to  settle  matters  of  considerable  importance 
to  both  sides. 

Nongovernmental  organizations  can  also 
play  an  important  part  in  resolving  disputes, 
cooperating  with  the  U.N.  and  with  regional  orga¬ 
nizations.  Former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  for 
example,  has  established  through  the  Carter 
Center  in  Atlanta  an  international  network  for 
mediation  and  conflict  resolution. 

The  Scientific  Outlook 

The  scientific  community  is  probably  the 
closest  approximation  we  now  have  to  a 
truly  international  community,  sharing 
certain  basic  interests,  values,  and  stan¬ 
dards  as  well  as  a  fundamental  curiosity  about 
the  nature  of  matter,  life,  behavior,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  shared  quest  for  understanding  is 
one  that  has  no  inherent  boundaries.  In  any 
situation  of  potentially  serious  conflict,  the 
scientific  outlook  can  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  framework  for  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  and  for  building  a  peaceful  world.  It  takes 
a  world  view  that  embodies  multiple  truths,  not 
some  simple  ultimate  truth;  it  seeks  evidence, 
and  it  is  prepared  to  learn  from  experience. 
This  same  empirical  spirit  is  frequently  helpful 
in  defusing  passions  aroused  by  social  conflict. 
It  provides  one  of  the  pathways  toward  a 
broader-than-conventional  perspective  that  can 
be  learned  by  all  peoples  and  that  can  build 
bridges  across  cultures. 

In  the  realm  of  scientific  research,  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  biological,  psychological,  and  social 
processes  in  the  development  of  human  aggres¬ 
siveness  leading  to  violent  conflict  must  constitute 
an  important  frontier  in  the  decades  ahead.  A 
shared  commitment  to  the  humane  uses  of  science 
and  technology  could  offer  a  great  vista  of  hope. 


This  analysis  suggests  the  importance  of 
having  cross-cutting  or  overlapping  group 
memberships  in  the  modern  world.  Cross¬ 
cutting  relations  are  those  that  connect 
subgroups  of  society  or  connect  nations  in  ways 
that  overcome  in-group/out-group  distinctions 
and  prejudicial  stereotypes.  They  involve  the 
opportunity  for  members  of  alien,  suspicious, 
or  hostile  groups  to  spend  time  together,  to  work 
together,  to  play  together,  and  even  to  live 
together  for  extended  periods  of  time,  gaining  a 
sense  of  shared  humanity. 

On  the  international  level,  there  must  be 
concerted  efforts  to  expand  favorable  contact 
between  people  from  different  groups  and 
nations.  Some  measure  of  comprehension  of  a 
strange  culture  is  vital.  Educational,  cultural, 
and  scientific  exchanges  can  be  helpful.  At  a 
deeper  level,  joint  projects  involving  sustained 
cooperation  can  provide,  if  only  on  a  small  scale, 
an  experience  of  working  together  toward  a 
superordinate  goal.  There  are  many  ways  to 
break  down  antagonisms  between  groups  or, 
preferably,  prevent  them  from  arising  in  the 
first  place.  International  organizations  can  do 
much  to  promote  empathic  personal  contact 
and  overlapping  loyalties  that  cut  across  in¬ 
group/out-group  antagonisms. 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  deep  sense  of 
belonging  in  groups  that  cut  across  ethnic  or 
national  lines  may  serve  to  bridge  different  groups 
and  help  others  move  toward  a  wider  sense  of 
social  identity.  Building  such  bridges  will  need 
many  people  interacting  across  traditional  bar¬ 
riers  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect.  Nothing  in 
our  history  as  a  species  would  suggest  there  is 
a  readiness  for  such  a  wider  sense  of  personal 
identity;  yet  it  must  be  possible  to  engender  this 
in  the  next  centuiy  and  to  do  so  on  a  broader  scale 
than  ever  before. 
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There  are  other  ways  to  create  positive  con- 
nections  between  groups.  Families, 
schools,  community  organizations,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  and  the  media  through¬ 
out  the  years  of  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  pivotal  institutions  that  can  shape 
attitudes  and  interpersonal  skills  toward  either 
decent  relations  or  hatred  and  violence.  In  the 
twenty-first  century  it  will  be  necessary  in  child 
raising  to  put  deliberate,  explicit  emphasis  on 
developing  prosocial  orientations  and  a  sense 
of  worth  based  not  on  depreciation  of  others  but 
on  the  constructive  attributes  of  oneself  and 
others.  Taking  turns,  sharing,  and  cooperating, 
especially  in  learning  and  problem  solving  — 
these  norms,  established  on  a  simple  basis  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  can  open  the  way  to  ben¬ 
eficial  human  relationships  that  can  have  sig¬ 
nificance  throughout  a  person’s  life. 

A  secure  attachment  of  infant  to  mother 
or  other  adult  caregiver  provides  a  crucial  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  development  of  prosocial  behav¬ 
ior.  It  is  important  to  focus  on  the  nature  of 
parental  behavior  that  can  promote  or  retard 
these  tendencies.  Not  only  schools  but  religious 
and  community  organizations  should  foster 
positive  reciprocity,  cross-cutting  relations, 
awareness  of  superordinate  goals,  and  a  mutual 
aid  ethic  in  children  and  adolescents.  The 
largely  unfulfilled  educational  potential  of  the 
media  can  also  be  helpful  in  improving  inter¬ 
group  relations,  as  “Sesame  Street”  has  shown. 
These  same  generic  orientations  and  skills  can 
be  extended  from  childhood  all  the  way  up 
through  adulthood  to  membership  in  larger 
units,  possibly  even  including  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  due  course. 

The  painfully  difficult  effort  to  achieve 
decent,  fair,  peaceful  relations  among  diverse 
human  groups  is  an  enterprise  that  must  be 


renewed.  While  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pose  the  greatest  danger,  economic  decline  and 
environmental  degradation  will  be  a  growing 
challenge  to  survival  for  many  in  the  years 
ahead.  People  of  humane  and  democratic  incli¬ 
nation  will  need  sustained  cooperation  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  build  effective  systems  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  great  problems.  Ideas  are 
emerging,  analysis  is  proceeding,  useful  mod¬ 
els  exist.  The  current  turmoil  could  provide  a 
constructive  stimulus  for  practical  arrangements 
that  help  us  learn  to  live  together  at  last. 
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in  Review 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


In  keeping  with  its  mandate  to  promote 
“the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  understanding,”  the 
Corporation  makes  grants  for  projects 
that  are  broadly  educational  in  nature, 
though  not  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  formal  education  system.  Currently 
the  Corporation  has  three  major  areas  of  con¬ 
centration:  Education  and 
Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth; 

Strengthening  Human 
Resources  in  Developing 
Countries;  and  Cooperative 
Security.  A  fourth  area, 

Special  Projects,  comprises 
grants  that  do  not  fit  eas¬ 
ily  into  these  categories. 

Descriptions  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  area  and  supported 
projects  are  provided  on 
pp.  37  through  128.  Grants 
of  $25,000  or  less  are  noted 
on  pp.  66,  93,  113,  and  127.  A  list  of  selected 
publications  and  nonprint  materials  resulting 
from  grants  and  appropriations  may  be  found  on 
p.  129. 

During  the  year  1992-93,  the  trustees 
approved  271  grants  and  eight  appropriations 
for  projects  administered  by  the  officers,  totaling 
$51,820,024.  Seventy  grants  were  made  to  42 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  201  grants 
were  made  to  167  other  organizations. 


Of  the  eight  appropriations,  five  were  for 
programs  of  the  Corporation.  The  thirty-mem¬ 
ber  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs 
of  Young  Children  is  expected  to  produce  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  1994  on  ways  the  nation  can 
help  families  ensure  that  all  children  have  a 
healthy  start. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  operating 
since  1986,  has  the  aim 
of  promoting  healthier 
and  more  educationally 
successful  adolescents. 
Growing  out  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  work,  the  Corporation’s 
Middle  Grade  School  State 
Policy  Initiative  awards 
grants  to  states  to  promote 
education  reform. 

The  final  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on 
Reducing  the  Nuclear  Danger, 
cochaired  by  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  and  Sidney 
D.  Drell,  was  published  in  the  fall  of  1993  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press. 

Founded  in  1988,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government  has 
recommended  changes  in  the  ways  that  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  levels  utilizes  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  advances  in  its  operations  and  decision 
making.  It  formally  disbanded  in  1993,  and  fol¬ 
low-up  work  continues. 
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The  educational  achievement  of  children  and 
youth  must  improve  dramatically  if  the  United 
States  is  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  science- 
based  world  economy  and  the  demands  of 
citizenship  in  a  culturally  diverse  society.  This  is  a 
major  premise  that  has  driven  much  of  education 
reform  in  the  past  decade  and  that  underlies  the 
Corporation’s  grant  program,  Education  and  Healthy 
Development  of  Children  and  Youth.  A  second 
premise  is  that  educational  achievement  and  healthy 
development  are  inextricably  linked. 

The  program  focuses  on  children  and  youth 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  concerned  especially 
with  improving  the  education  of  disadvantaged  and 
minority  youth,  who  will  make  up  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  student  population  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  are  four  main  areas  of  concentration. 
In  early  childhood  and  early  grades ,  grants  are 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  and  early 
education  and  to  underwrite  projects  aimed  at 
ensuring  a  child’s  successful  transition  to  the  early 
elementaiy  grades.  In  addition  to  its  high-level  task 
force  study  of  the  first  three  years  of  life,  the 
Corporation  is  financing  several  projects  that  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  availability  and  the 
quality  of  child  care  services. 

A  second  area  of  interest  is  young  adoles¬ 
cents.  The  Corporation  seeks  to  improve  their  edu¬ 
cational  achievement  and  to  encourage  compre¬ 
hensive  approaches  to  the  prevention  or  reduction 
of  adolescent  health  problems  associated  with  school 
failure — pregnancy,  drug  abuse,  and  violent  behav¬ 
ior.  Several  projects  are  supporting  or  examining 


school-  and  community-based  services.  A  major 
initiative  is  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  which  is  attempting  through  spon¬ 
sored  studies,  conferences,  and  reports  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  public  support  for  policies  and  programs 
aimed  at  promoting  healthy  adolescent  develop¬ 
ment  and  higher-quality  education.  Its  influential 
report  on  middle  grade  school  reform,  Taming 
Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for  the  21st 
Century ,  was  succeeded  by  a  second  report,  Fateful 
Choices:  Healthy  Youth  for  the 2 1st  Century ,  which 
examines  the  information,  skills,  and  services  needed 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  nation’s  adolescents. 
A  Matter  of  Time:  Risk  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Nonschool  Hours,  also  issued  by  the  council,  is  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  community  organiza¬ 
tions  serving  young  adolescents. 

In  the  subprogram,  education  reform ,  the 
Corporation  supports  some  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  more  effective  education,  including  changes 
in  the  education  profession,  analysis  of  various 
forms  of  school  restructuring,  and  establishment  of 
linkages  between  schools  and  other  institutions. 
One  long-term  undertaking  is  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards,  which  was 
established  in  1 987  to  set  national  standards  for  the 
recognition  of  excellence  in  teaching. 

In  science  education ,  support  is  being  given 
for  selected  curriculum  development  projects  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  programs  that  encour¬ 
age  the  study  of  science  and  mathematics  among 
minority-group  members  and  girls,  who  are 
greatly  underrepresented  in  these  fields. 
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Early  Childhood  and  Early  Grades 


Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $644,  OOO  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


Columbia  University 

School  of  Public  Health,  154  Haven  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10032 

Two-year  grant  of  $1,000,000  toward  support 
of  the  National  Center for  Children  in  Poverty 


With  high  divorce  rates,  a  growing  inci¬ 
dence  of  single  parenthood,  and  the 
majority  of  women  with  children  under 
three  working  outside  the  home  at  least 
part  time,  the  United  States  public  is  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  that  many  families  need  additional 
support  to  raise  their  children.  To  help  develop 
a  consensus  for  action  to  ensure  the  healthy 
development  of  all  children  in  the  first  three  years 
of  life,  the  Corporation  established  the  Carnegie 
Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young 
Children  in  1991. 

The  task  force’s  thirty  members  include 
corporate  leaders  and  experts  on  child  develop¬ 
ment,  education,  health,  social  support,  law, 
government,  and  the  media.  Over  the  past  two 
years  they  have  commissioned  papers  and  reports 
on  family  planning,  parental  leave,  Head  Start, 
health  care  benefits,  and  violence,  among  other 
subjects,  and  organized  a  meeting  of  experts  on 
effective  programs  and  services.  Their  final  report, 
detailing  promising  strategies  and  how  these 
may  be  implemented  through  public  policy  and 
private  endeavor,  is  being  released  at  a  national 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1994. 
julius  B.  Richmond,  professor  emeritus  of  health 
policy  at  Harvard  University,  and  Eleanor  E. 
Maccoby,  professor  emerita  of  psychology  at 
Stanford  University,  are  cochairs  of  the  task 
force.  Kathryn  Taaffe  Young,  director  of  studies, 
is  preparing  the  report,  and  Linda  A.  Randolph, 
former  executive  director  and  now  a  consultant, 
is  creating  a  dissemination  plan. 


"M  T  early  25  percent  of  all  children  in  the 
%  United  States  are  born  and  raised  in 
^  poverty,  a  rate  far  higher  than  in  any 
\  other  industrialized  country.  Hope  for 
improving  conditions  for  these  children  can  be 
found  in  a  growing  body  of  research  and  program 
experience  that  has  been  assembled  by  the 
National  Center  for  Children  in  Poverty. 

Founded  in  1989  and  codirected  by  judith 
E.  Jones,  associate  clinical  professor  of  public 
health  at  Columbia  University,  and  J.  Lawrence 
Aber,  associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Barnard 
College,  the  center  collects  and  analyzes  infor¬ 
mation  about  effective  services  for  poor  children 
under  six  and  disseminates  it  to  public  and  private 
agencies  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  families 
and  to  media  representatives,  policymakers,  and 
advocates.  Expert  panels  have  assisted  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  core  staff  in  producing  influential  documents 
on  the  quality  of  family  day  care,  community- 
based  efforts  to  provide  health  care  to  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  approaches  to  integrating  services  for 
young  families.  Soon  to  be  launched  is  a  six-year 
demonstration  project  intended  to  use  Head  Start 
to  strengthen  support  for  parents  and  prevent 
substance  abuse  among  families.  The  center  will 
help  select  project  sites,  oversee  program  design, 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  initiative. 

This  grant  renewing  the  Corporation’s  sup¬ 
port  joins  a  major  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  project  assistance  from  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation,  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation,  and  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 
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Citizens  Fund 

1 120  Nineteenth  Street,  Suite  630A,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $58,300 for  a  study 
of  childhood  mortality  in  the  United  States 


Although  in  recent  decades  the  United 
States  has  made  progress  in  improving 
the  health  of  its  young  children  and  in 
reducing  childhood  mortality,  in  some 
regions  of  the  country  children  still  die  from  a 
variety  of  preventable  conditions  and  diseases. 
Low  birthweight  and  prematurity,  congenital 
anomalies,  and  asthma  increase  the  risks  of  early 
death,  while  injuries,  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  polio,  measles,  mumps,  and  hepatitis 
are  still  child  killers. 

Citizens  Fund  is  an  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  that,  among  other  services,  offers  research 
support  to  groups  concerned  with  public  policy. 
With  this  grant  staff  members,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public-interest  attorney  Robert  M. 
Brandon,  have  studied  existing  U.S.  data  on 
childhood  mortality  and  presented  their  analy¬ 
ses  in  maps  of  all  fifty  states.  The  final  report, 
Dying  Before  Their  Time:  Childhood  Mortality 
in  the  United  States,  directs  attention  to  the  con¬ 
trasts  within  and  among  states  in  children’s 
health  and  access  to  health  care  and  to  the  need 
for  prevention  and  early  intervention.  The  fund 
is  disseminating  the  report  to  maternal  and  child 
health  care  professionals,  policymakers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  grass-roots  organizations,  and  national, 
state,  and  local  health  officials. 


National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children 

1509  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20036-1426 

Two-year  grant  of  $450,000  toward  the 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Professional  Development 


A  serious  problem  facing  the  early  child¬ 
hood  field  is  the  dearth  of  teachers  with 
early  childhood  training  to  fill  the  positions 
now  available  in  child  care  centers  and 
family  day  care  settings,  Head  Start  programs, 
other  public  and  private  preschools,  and  primary 
grade  classrooms.  Founded  in  1926,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
is  the  nation’s  preeminent  membership  organi¬ 
zation  for  child  care  providers  and  early  child¬ 
hood  educators.  In  1990,  using  Corporation  sup¬ 
port,  it  established  a  new  operating  arm,  the 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Professional 
Development,  which  aims  to  improve  profes¬ 
sional  staff  preparation.  The  institute,  directed 
by  Sue  Bredekamp,  sets  standards  for  teacher 
training  programs,  develops  program  review  and 
approval  systems,  and  disseminates  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  variety  of  publications. 

This  grant  is  enabling  institute  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  prepare  a  compendium  of  model  early 
childhood  professional  preparation  programs  in 
the  United  States  and  to  revise  and  disseminate 
books  on  teacher  education  programs  and  cur¬ 
ricular  frameworks.  In  addition  to  creating  a 
state-of-the-art  training  facility  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  institute  is  using  computer  networks  and 
video  programs  to  train  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors,  and  other  leaders  in  the  field. 

By  1995  the  institute’s  work  is  expected 
to  be  self-funded  through  fees  from  participat¬ 
ing  institutions,  programs,  and  individuals. 
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Wheelock  College 

200  The  Riverway,  Boston,  MA  02215-4176 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  support 
oj  the  Center  for  Career  Development  in  Early 
Care  and  Education 


either  the  federal  government  nor  the 
states  have  adequately  addressed  staff 
training  issues  in  child  care,  preschool 
education,  and  early  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  three  areas  are  organized  as  separate 
fields,  none  of  which  has  created  incentives  for 
career  development.  In  addition,  federally  man¬ 
dated  standards  for  training  are  lacking,  and 
promising  state  and  local  training  programs  are 
inadequately  funded. 

Since  1992  the  Center  for  Career 
Development  in  Early  Care  and  Education  at 
Wheelock  College,  under  the  direction  of  Gwen 
Morgan  and  Andrea  Genser,  has  provided  plan¬ 
ning  assistance  to  states  that  are  developing 
and  financing  preparation  and  training  systems 
for  early  childhood  programs.  Under  this  grant 
center  staff  members  are  producing  a  bulletin 
and  a  series  of  working  papers  that  identify  cre¬ 
ative  training  models  and  financing  arrange¬ 
ments.  They  are  also  disseminating  to  policy¬ 
makers,  researchers,  practitioners,  and  the  media 
a  report  describing  the  progress  on  early  child¬ 
hood  training  made  in  all  fifty  states.  Other  activ¬ 
ities  include  evaluating  and  publicizing  promis¬ 
ing  initiatives  that  are  under  way  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  New  York. 

The  center  also  receives  support  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund,  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 


Child  Care  Employee  Project 

6536  Telegraph  Avenue,  Suite  A-201, 
Oakland,  CA  94609-1114 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward 
policy  development  and  public  education 
about  improving  the  working  conditions  and 
compensation  of  child  care  workers 


The  quality  of  child  care  in  the  United  States 
is  compromised  by  the  poor  compensation 
and  limited  benefits  available  to  its  staff 
and  by  the  resulting  high  rates  of  staff 
turnover.  Research  has  shown  that  real  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  field  have  fallen  by  more  than  25 
percent  in  the  past  twenty  years  and  that  40 
percent  of  the  nation’s  child  care  workers  leave 
their  job  in  a  given  year. 

The  Child  Care  Employee  Project,  a  research 
and  advocacy  organization,  received  prior 
Corporation  support  to  disseminate  its  study  of 
the  nation’s  child  care  workforce.  A  central  find¬ 
ing  of  the  study  was  that  inadequate  staff  train¬ 
ing  and  low  pay  were  linked  to  poor  develop¬ 
mental  outcomes  for  children.  The  project’s 
resulting  public  education  campaign  prompted 
the  creation  of  a  1 00-member  coalition  that  pro¬ 
motes  better  working  conditions  and  pay  for 
child  care  workers  through  private-sector  and 
government  initiatives. 

With  this  grant  project  staff  members,  led 
by  executive  director  Marcy  Whitebook,  are  dis¬ 
tributing  a  series  of  policy  briefing  papers  that 
detail  strategies  for  improving  child  care  work¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  benefits  and  reducing  turnover. 
They  are  also  launching  a  media  outreach  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  opinion  articles  and  the  release 
of  follow-up  data  on  wages  and  turnover.  A 
national  conference  on  child  care  compensation 
is  being  held  in  1994. 
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Avance 

301  South  Frio,  Suite  310,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78207 

One -year  grant  of  $175,  OOO for  program 
planning  and  dissemination  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  Family  Support  and  Parent  Education 
Program 


Avance,  founded  in  1973  and  directed  by 
Gloria  G.  Rodriguez,  assists  low-income 
Mexican  American  families  with  young 
children.  The  agency  directly  administers 
programs  in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  near  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border,  located  in  public  housing  pro¬ 
jects,  elementary  schools,  and  Avance’s  own 
family  service  centers.  Its  parent-child  educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  model  on  which  all  Avance’s 
services  are  built,  offers  home  visits  by  staff 
members;  information  on  parenting,  child  devel¬ 
opment,  and  community  resources;  English- 
language  instruction;  and  high  school  and 
employment  preparation  classes.  A  Corporation- 
supported  evaluation,  completed  in  1991,  found 
that  Avance  had  helped  parents  to  provide  a 
stimulating,  nurturing  environment  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  learn  about  child  rearing,  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  other  community  services. 

With  this  grant  Avance  staff  members  are 
disseminating  the  evaluation  report  to  policy¬ 
makers,  service  providers,  and  academics  and 
developing  plans  to  expand  the  program.  They 
are  also  assessing  staffing,  quality  control,  fund¬ 
raising,  and  internal  monitoring  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  as  well  as  evaluation 
procedures  for  each  program  site. 


Children’s  Defense  Fund 

25  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20001 

One-year  grant  of  $1 70,  OOO  for  advocacy  and 
public  education  about  the  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram for  disadvantaged  preschool  children 


Project  Head  Start,  launched  in  1965,  has 
pioneered  a  broad,  family-centered,  two- 
generational  approach  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  disadvantaged  young  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition  to  providing  preschool  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  and  social  services,  the  program 
offers  parents  a  full  range  of  support  services  and 
encourages  their  involvement  in  its  activities. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  Children’s 
Defense  Fund  (cdf)  to  organize  a  campaign  to 
ensure  that  all  eligible  children  are  enrolled  in  a 
high-quality  Head  Start  preschool  program.  Led 
by  director  of  child  care  and  development  Helen 
Blank,  director  of  government  and  community 
affairs  Sharon  Daly,  and  director  of  programs 
and  policy  Clifford  M.  Johnson,  the  staff  will  dis¬ 
seminate  written  materials  and  public  service 
announcements  and  otherwise  explain  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Head  Start,  cdf  will  pursue  ways  that 
citizens  and  business  leaders  can  work  to  improve 
the  program.  In  meetings  with  government  plan¬ 
ners,  local  practitioners,  and  academic  experts, 
cdf  staff  is  identifying  capable  providers  and 
facilities  that  could  offer  expanded  services  and 
determining  ways  to  organize  and  finance  Head 
Start  and  coordinate  it  with  other  programs.  Local 
and  other  national  foundations  are  also  sup¬ 
porting  the  campaign. 

In  1992  cdf  received  Corporation  support 
to  conduct  a  media  campaign,  “Leave  No  Child 
Behind,”  aimed  at  mobilizing  the  public  toward 
placing  children  first  on  the  nation’s  political 
agenda  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
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Stanford  University 

School  of  Education,  Stanford,  CA  94305 

One-year  grant  of 230,000 for  a  working 
group  to  study  federal  education  programs  for 
limited-English  -proficient  children 


Students  whose  first  language  is  not  English 
are  often  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  the 
American  education  system.  Yet  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  political  reasons,  government 
investment  in  bilingual  education  and  related 
research  has  declined  during  the  past  decade. 
This  grant  supports  establishment  of  a  working 
group  on  federal  education  programs  for  limited- 
English-proficient  children,  which  is  synthesiz¬ 
ing  current  research  results  about  effective  bilin¬ 
gual  education  practices  for  policymakers, 
professional  associations,  and  advocacy  orga¬ 
nizations.  Under  the  direction  of  psychologist 
Kenji  J.  Hakuta,  professor  at  Stanford  University’s 
School  of  Education,  members  of  the  group  are 
studying  and  recommending  ways  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  receive  instruction  in  English  while 
maintaining  their  own  linguistic  and  cultural 
heritage.  In  consultation  with  expert  panels,  they 
are  considering  the  government’s  responsibility 
for  teaching  these  students,  the  extent  to  which 
current  education  reforms  address  students’ 
needs,  and  ways  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
bilingual  teachers  and  improving  evaluation  of 
bilingual  programs. 

They  plan  to  hold  two  conferences  and 
produce  research  and  policy  reports,  opinion 
pieces,  and  a  book-length  manuscript  assessing 
future  directions  for  bilingual  education. 


California  Department  of  Education 

721  Capital  Mall,  P.O.  Box  944272, 
Sacramento,  CA  94244-2720 

One -year  grant  oj  $55,000 for  dissemination 
of  a  report  on  elementary  education 


In  1992  the  California  Department  of 
Education  issued  the  report  of  a  task  force 
charged  with  recommending  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  elementary  school  instruction  in  the  state, 
particularly  for  poor  and  minority  children. 
Among  other  recommendations,  It’s  Elementary! 
advocates  curricular  changes  that  promote  high- 
level  thinking,  an  emphasis  on  wide-ranging 
exploration  that  engages  children  actively,  and 
the  use  of  strategies  such  as  team  teaching  and 
heterogeneous  grouping  of  children  with  a  range 
of  abilities  in  the  same  classroom.  Schools  are  also 
urged  to  collaborate  with  government  agencies 
and  community  organizations  to  offer  students 
the  physical  and  emotional  support  they  need  for 
healthy  development. 

This  grant  enabled  the  task  force,  directed 
by  Fred  Tempes,  California’s  associate  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  to  distribute  copies 
of  the  report  and  an  executive  summary  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Clinton  administration  and  Congress, 
governors  and  state  legislators,  and  policy,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  research  organizations. 
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Young  Adolescents 


Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Sixth  Floor,  Washington, 
DC  20037-1153 

One -year  appropriation  of  $1,060,000  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  headed  by  the  Corporation’s 
president,  was  formed  with  Corporation 
funds  in  1986  to  generate  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interest  in  measures  to  promote  healthier 
adolescent  development.  The  council,  directed 
by  child  development  specialist  Ruby  Thkanishi, 
seeks  to  consolidate  the  best  available  knowledge 
on  the  issues,  bring  the  results  to  the  attention 
of  policymakers,  and  identify  needed  research. 
Over  the  years  it  has  focused  particular  attention 
on  the  education  and  health  of  adolescents,  the 
role  of  the  media  in  their  lives,  the  supportive 
potential  of  voluntary  organizations,  and  the 
prevention  of  violence  and  injury. 

Among  the  council’s  recent  reports  are  A 
Matter  oj  Time:  Risk  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Nonschool  Hours  and  a  working  paper  on 
depression  in  adolescence.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
council’s  work  is  Promoting  the  Health  of 
Adolescents:  New  Directions for  the  Twenty  - 
first  Century ,  edited  by  Susan  G.  Millstein,  Anne 
C.  Petersen,  and  Elena  0.  Nightingale  (Oxford 
University  Press) .  A  working  paper  on  research 
opportunities  in  adolescent  health  promotion  is 
also  available. 

Forthcoming  is  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  education  of  young  adolescents,  to 
be  held  jointly  with  the  Johann  Jacobs  Foundation 
of  Switzerland  in  1994.  The  council’s  final  report 
will  share  lessons  learned  from  efforts  to  raise  a 
neglected  but  crucial  period  of  life  higher  on 
national  and  state  policy  agendas. 


Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $660,000  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Coip oration 


In  1989  the  Task  Force  on  Education  of  Young 
Adolescents  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development  released  its  report, 
Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth 
for  the  2 1st  Century.  The  report  urged  far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  in  middle  grade  schools’  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management,  curricula,  student  group¬ 
ing,  classroom  practices,  and  teacher  education 
and  certification  and  advocated  linkages  to  health 
and  other  supportive  agencies. 

The  Corporation  subsequently  established 
the  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative, 
a  competitive  program  of  grants  provided  pri¬ 
marily  to  state  education  departments  wishing 
to  institute  reforms  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  Turning  Points. 
In  1990  twenty-seven  states  received  fifteen- 
month  grants  of  up  to  $60,000  each,  an  amount 
matched  by  state  funds.  Fifteen  states  received 
two-year  continuation  grants  ranging  from 
$50,000  to  $360,000  in  1991  and  1993.  The 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  headed  by 
Gordon  M.  Ambach,  offers  the  grantees  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  implementing  their  projects  and 
helping  them  assess  their  progress. 

With  this  grant  the  council  is  holding  peri¬ 
odic  briefings  and  a  second  national  workshop 
on  the  initiative,  monitoring  and  documenting 
states’  progress,  and  issuing  Turning  Points: 
State  Network  News ,  a  bimonthly  newsletter 
that  promotes  school  reform  and  publicizes  the 
initiative. 
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Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Fifteen  two-year  grants  toward  implementa¬ 
tion  of  state  policy  r forms  in  middle  grade 
education 


University  of  Illinois 

Center  for  Prevention  Research  and 
Development,  1201  West  Nevada  Street, 
Urbana,  IL  61801 

Two-year  grant  of  $366,000 for  research  on 
the  impact  of  adopting  middle  grade  r forms 


Of  the  states  receiving  grants  to  conduct 
middle  grade  reforms  in  1990,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fifteen  have  been  awarded  con¬ 
tinuation  grants,  matched  by  state  funds. 
The  recipients  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
project’s  demonstrated  performance  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  initiative,  relevance  to 
the  circumstances  of  middle  grade  education  in 
the  state,  potential  effect  on  disadvantaged  youth, 
support  of  key  state  and  local  leaders,  and  fis¬ 
cal  and  political  feasibility. 


Arkansas  Department  of  Education  $  1 90,000 

California  Department  of  Education  $360,000 

Colorado  Department  of  Education  $  1 90,000 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  $360,000 

Delaware  State  Department  of 

Public  Instmction  $260,000 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  $360,000 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  $  1 90,000 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  $360,000 

University  of  New  Mexico  $260,000 

New  York  State  Education  Department  $260,000 

North  Dakota  Department  of 

Public  Instmction  $260,000 


Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  $260,000 

South  Carolina  Education  Improvement 

Act  Select  Committee  $360,000 

Texas  Education  Agency  $  1 90,000 

Vermont  Department  of  Education  $360,000 


In  1989  the  Alliance  of  Illinois  Middle  Level 
Schools  created  Project  Initiative  Middle 
Level,  a  statewide  effort  to  encourage  tradi¬ 
tionally  structured  schools  throughout  the 
state  to  adopt  key  changes  urged  by  Turning 
Points:  Preparing  American  Youth for  the  2 1st 
Century,  a  report  prepared  earlier  that  year  by  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development. 
Subsequently  the  Center  for  Prevention  Research 
and  Development  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
launched  a  pilot  study,  led  by  center  director 
Robert  D.  Felner,  to  document  the  initial  out¬ 
comes  of  reforms  adopted  by  the  forty  schools 
participating  in  Project  Initiative  Middle  Level. 

With  this  grant  members  of  the  research 
team  are  expanding  the  research  to  include 
schools  that  have  joined  the  initiative  since  the 
pilot  study.  They  are  also  assessing  longer-term 
outcomes:  students’  academic  achievement  and 
their  physical  and  mental  health,  teachers’  and 
families’  satisfaction  with  school  functioning  and 
resources,  and  schools’  involvement  with  com¬ 
munity  organizations.  The  contributing  effects  of 
the  students’  economic  background,  the  size  and 
socioeconomic  composition  of  their  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  way  the  reforms  were  implemented 
are  also  being  determined.  Finally,  the  schools 
will  be  compared  with  traditional  middle  grade 
schools  that  are  not  involved  in  the  initiative. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  published  in 
professional  journals  and  disseminated  nation¬ 
wide  by  the  National  Middle  School  Association. 
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Center  for  Collaborative  Education 

1573  Madison  Avenue,  Room  201,  New 
York,  NY  10029 

Twenty-eight-month  grant  oj $300,  OOO 
toward  a  project  to  reform  urban  high  schools 


Stanford  University 

Program  in  Human  Biology,  Building  80, 

Inner  Quad,  Stanford,  CA  94305-2160 

Three-year  grant  of  $499, 700  toward  the 
development  of  a  curriculum  in  human  biology 
Jor  the  middle  grades  and  teacher  training 
materials 


Some  of  the  reforms  recommended  for  mid¬ 
dle  schools  in  the  report  Turning  Points 
—  such  as  personalized  learning  environ¬ 
ments  for  adolescents  and  sustained,  sup¬ 
portive  relationships  between  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  —  may  also  prove  beneficial  at  the  high 
school  level.  This  grant  supports  a  pilot  project 
to  remake  two  New  York  City  high  schools  accord¬ 
ing  not  only  to  these  principles  but  also  to  reforms 
in  the  areas  of  school  size,  decision  making,  and 
standards  for  academic  performance. 

The  two  schools  as  currently  structured 
will  be  phased  out  by  removing  one  grade  each 
year.  As  this  takes  place,  six  small  schools  will 
be  created  and  one  grade  added  each  year.  After 
three  years,  when  all  grade  levels  at  the  origi¬ 
nal  schools  have  been  phased  out,  the  new  small 
schools  will  move  into  the  original  high  school 
buildings  but  will  retain  their  individual  auton¬ 
omy.  A  project  evaluation,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Center  for  Restructuring  Education, 
Schools,  and  Teaching  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  is  expected  substantially 
to  increase  knowledge  about  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  educational  reform. 

The  project  is  run  by  the  Center  for 
Collaborative  Education,  whose  codirectors  are 
Heather  Lewis  and  Priscilla  Ellington.  Support 
is  also  provided  by  the  Aaron  Diamond,  Charles 
Hayden,  and  Emily  and  Joseph  S.  Kornfeld  foun¬ 
dations. 


The  Program  in  Human  Biology  at  Stanford 
University  is  an  interdisciplinary  under¬ 
graduate  major  that  integrates  study  of  the 
biological  sciences  with  that  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  history,  culture,  social  institutions,  and 
health.  Previous  Corporation  grants  enabled  fac¬ 
ulty  members  from  the  program  to  plan,  design, 
and  develop  the  initial  prototypes  for  a  two-year 
curriculum  for  young  adolescents,  known  as  the 
Middle  Grades  Life  Sciences  Initiative,  adapted 
from  the  core  sequence  of  courses  at  Stanford. 
The  curriculum  has  evolved  under  the  direction 
of  H.  Craig  Heller,  professor  of  biology  and  chair 
of  the  program,  and  Herant  A.  Katchadourian, 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  human  biology,  with 
the  aim  of  stimulating  adolescents’  interest  in 
science  and  helping  them  cope  with  some  of  the 
challenges  they  face  at  this  critical  stage  in  their 
lives.  Major  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Corporation  have  supported 
completion  and  testing  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  training  of  teachers,  while  a  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  funded  develop¬ 
ment  of  multimedia  materials  for  middle  school 
classrooms. 

Under  this  final  grant  eighteen  curricular 
units  are  being  field  tested  nationwide  at  four¬ 
teen  middle  schools  that  represent  diverse  pop¬ 
ulations.  Regional  training  centers  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  enable  teachers  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  new  curriculum,  which  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  1994. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20418 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $210,000  toward  a 
study  of  preventing  unintended  and  high-risk 
pregnancy 


Women  who  are  diabetic,  who  are  hiv- 
positive,  or  who  abuse  drugs,  and  ado¬ 
lescent  girls  are  two  groups  at  high 
risk  of  having  a  difficult  or  unintended 
pregnancy,  with  sometimes  damaging  outcomes 
for  the  child.  The  consequences  of  early  child¬ 
bearing  are  especially  unfortunate:  very  young 
mothers  are  highly  likely  to  have  low-birth- 
weight  babies  and  to  drop  out  of  school,  thus 
consigning  themselves  to  a  life  of  poverty. 

With  this  grant  Sarah  S.  Brown,  an  expert 
on  maternal  and  child  health  at  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
is  preparing  a  report  on  the  contribution  that 
pregnancy  prevention  among  these  women  could 
make  to  their  well-being  and  the  lives  of  their 
existing  children.  Brown  is  clarifying  available 
data  on  unintended  and  high-risk  pregnancy, 
analyzing  its  causes  and  consequences,  and 
highlighting  approaches  that  could  reduce  cur¬ 
rent  rates,  which  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
industrialized  world.  The  report  and  a  summary 
will  be  disseminated  to  a  broad  audience  of  opin¬ 
ion  leaders  and  government  health  and  human 
services  officials. 

The  study  is  also  supported  by  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  and  the  David  and  Lucile  Packard 
foundations. 


Center  for  Population  Options 

3733  Motor  Avenue,  Suite  204,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90034 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  projects 
concerned  with  the  electronic  media  and  ado¬ 
lescent  sexuality 


Since  1 985  the  Center  for  Population  Options 
has  received  Corporation  support  for  its  media 
project,  which  aims  to  stimulate  responsi¬ 
ble,  accurate  programming  about  adolescent 
development,  sexuality,  and  family  planning  by 
the  entertainment  industry.  The  project,  which  is 
based  in  Hollywood  and  directed  by  Jennifer  Daves, 
makes  awards  to  members  of  the  industry  for  por¬ 
traying  these  subjects  in  a  positive  way.  It  offers 
technical  assistance  to  writers,  producers,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  network  and  studio  executives  and 
encourages  media  critics  to  address  issues  of  sex¬ 
ual  responsibility  and  adolescent  development. 

With  this  grant  the  center  is  increasing  the 
project’s  outreach  to  radio,  music,  mtv,  feature 
films,  and  advertising.  The  staff  is  encouraging 
television  stations  to  accept  contraceptive  adver¬ 
tising,  helping  media  professionals  to  provide 
accurate  messages  about  sexuality  to  adolescent 
Latino  audiences,  and  working  with  the  music 
industry  to  promote  educational  messages  about 
aids.  The  center  is  also  evaluating  its  consumer 
advisory  service,  which  promotes  parent-child 
discussions  about  sexuality  and  critical  viewing 
skills,  and  its  information  seminars  for  writers,  pro¬ 
ducers,  network  executives,  and  movie  critics. 

Additional  support  comes  from  corporations, 
other  foundations,  and  the  center’s  general  oper¬ 
ating  funds.  The  center  is  developing  a  fee-for-ser- 
vice  plan  for  some  of  its  information  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  and  plans  to  begin  soliciting 
contributions  from  award  recipients  and  media 
service  clients. 
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Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  United  States 

130  West  42nd  Street,  Suite  2500,  New  York, 
NY  10036 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  a  project 
to  develop  and  disseminate  national  guide¬ 
lines for  sexuality  education  for  children  and 
adolescents 


Forty-seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  mandate  or  recommend  sex  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  their  schools.  These 
programs  provide  basic  information  on  sex¬ 
uality  and  reproduction;  some  also  address  deci¬ 
sion  making  and  engage  students  in  exercises 
designed  to  help  them  resist  pressures  to  have 
sex  or,  if  they  are  sexually  active,  to  encourage 
them  to  use  contraceptives.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  programs  help  delay  the  onset  of  some 
students’  sexual  activity  and  that  students  enrolled 
in  them  are  more  likely  to  use  a  contraceptive  at 
first  intercourse  and  to  be  more  consistent  users 
of  contraceptives  than  students  who  are  not.  Yet 
questions  remain  about  the  accuracy  and  age¬ 
appropriateness  of  the  instruction  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  sensitivity  of  the  teaching. 

In  1990,  with  Corporation  funding,  the  Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States  (siecus)  began  developing  guidelines  for 
sexuality  education  from  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade.  The  guidelines  offer  school  districts 
assistance  in  establishing  new  programs  and 
evaluating  and  updating  existing  ones,  in  training 
teachers,  and  in  developing  materials  and  curricula. 

With  this  grant,  supplemented  by  support 
from  the  Ford  and  Robert  Wood  Johnson  foun¬ 
dations,  siecus,  led  by  executive  director  Debra 
W.  Haffner,  is  assessing  the  extent  to  which  the 
guidelines  have  been  adopted  by  their  more  than 
7,000  recipients  nationwide.  School  policy¬ 
makers,  curriculum  developers,  and  teachers  are 
also  being  trained  in  their  use. 


University  of  Colorado 

Health  Sciences  Center,  1056  East  Nineteenth 
Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80218 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco 
School  of  Medicine,  1388  Sutter  Street, 
Eleventh  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Three-year  grants  of  $345,000  and  $155,000, 
respectively  toward  an  evaluation  of  school- 
based  health  centers  in  Denver 

Approximately  500  adolescent  health  cen¬ 
ters  operate  in  or  near  schools  in  med¬ 
ically  underserved  neighborhoods  nation¬ 
wide.  Core  services  include  routine  physical 
examinations,  treatment  for  minor  illnesses,  den¬ 
tal  screening,  sexuality  education,  and  counsel¬ 
ing  on  family  planning,  substance  abuse,  and 
depression.  Although  the  number  of  centers  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  there  are  few  studies  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  model  of  health  care  delivery  com¬ 
pared  with  services  delivered  by  hospital-based 
adolescent  clinics,  health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  community  health  clinics. 

This  grant  is  enabling  David  W.  Kaplan, 
professor  and  chief  of  adolescent  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center, 
and  Claire  D.  Brindis,  codirector  of  the  Center  for 
Reproductive  Health  Policy  Research  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  to  eval¬ 
uate  new  health  centers  in  five  elementary 
schools,  one  middle  school,  and  one  high  school 
in  a  racially  mixed,  low-income  section  of  Denver. 
Using  survey  questionnaires,  clinic  records,  struc¬ 
tured  interviews  and  focus  groups,  and  school 
academic  records,  Kaplan  and  Brindis  are  exam¬ 
ining  the  centers’  impact  on  students’  physical 
and  mental  health  and  students’  use  of  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  services. 

The  study  also  receives  support  from  local 
and  other  national  foundations. 
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Columbia  University 

Center  for  Population  and  Family  Health,  60 
Haven  Avenue,  B-3,  New  York,  NY  10032 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $150,400  toward 
meetings  on  school-based  health  centers 


In  its  1 99 1  report  on  adolescent  health,  which 
was  informed  by  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  recommended  the  creation  of  additional 
school-based  clinics  in  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  schools  to  address  the  unmet  health  needs 
of  America’s  children.  While  the  number  of  cen¬ 
ters  has  grown  since  then  —  roughly  500  now 
exist  in  forty-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico  —  funding  and  staffing  are  inad¬ 
equate  and  standards  are  poorly  defined. 

Columbia  University’s  Center  for  Population 
and  Family  Health  at  the  School  of  Public  Health 
has  received  Corporation  support  to  conduct  four 
meetings  on  school-based  health  centers.  This 
grant  enabled  the  project,  under  the  direction  of 
Christel  Brellochs,  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
aimed  at  strengthening  and  institutionalizing 
school-based  health  centers  nationwide.  The 
meetings,  which  were  attended  by  nationally 
known  experts  in  education,  health,  and  policy, 
focused  on  standards  for  core  services  to  be 
offered  in  health  centers,  staff  requirements,  and 
financing.  A  report  synthesizing  the  conferences 
and  their  recommendations  is  being  dissemi¬ 
nated  to  federal  and  state  legislators,  agency 
directors,  foundations,  practitioners,  advocacy 
organizations,  and  professional  associations  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education. 

An  advisory  group  oversees  the  project, 
which  has  also  received  support  from  the  federal 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 


Academy  for  Educational  Development 

Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Policy 
Research,  1255  23rd  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20037 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $120,000  toward  a 
project  to  create  best  practice  standards  for 
youth-serving  organizations 


In  A  Matter  of  Time:  Risk  and  Opportunity 
in  the  Nonschool  Flours ,  published  in 
December  1992,  the  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Development  and  Community  Programs  of 
the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 
reported  the  results  of  its  study  of  services  for 
youth.  It  found  that  few  of  the  17,000  organi¬ 
zations  offering  community-based  programs  reg¬ 
ularly  assess  how  well  their  programs  assist 
young  people,  particularly  those  whose  envi¬ 
ronment  places  them  at  risk.  A  major  reason 
identified  in  the  report  was  a  lack  of  certainty 
about  precisely  how  to  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  programs. 

With  this  grant  the  Academy  for 
Educational  Development  is  bringing  together 
representatives  of  youth-serving  organizations 
and  evaluation  experts  to  begin  to  develop  mea¬ 
sures  of  effectiveness.  Staff  members  of  the  acad¬ 
emy’s  Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Policy 
Research,  led  by  academy  research  director 
Shepherd  Zeldin,  are  researching  and  synthe¬ 
sizing  examples  of  best  practice  in  the  field  of 
youth  development.  Twenty  research  and  pro¬ 
gram  development  groups  will  then  formulate  a 
conceptual  framework  concerning  positive  out¬ 
comes  for  youth.  The  academy’s  resulting  work¬ 
ing  document  of  definitions  and  proposed  out¬ 
comes  will  be  disseminated  to  selected  members 
of  the  youth  development  field  for  review  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  final  product  is  expected  to 
be  a  set  of  assessment  tools  that  can  be  used  by 
community  organizations. 
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Pennsylvania  State  University 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
1 10  Henderson  Building  South,  University 
Park,  PA  16802-6504 

Nineteen-month  grant  of  $244,000 for 
research,  policy  analysis,  and  programs  for 
young  adolescents 


Prior  Corporation  support  enabled  some 
sixty  faculty  members  at  the  College  of 
Health  and  Human  Development  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  to  identify 
the  most  critical  gaps  in  current  knowledge  about 
adolescence  and  to  establish  pride  (Policy, 
Research,  and  Intervention  for  Development  in 
Early  Adolescence).  The  program  links 
researchers  interested  in  adolescence  with  those 
who  design  programs  and  policy  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  Pennsylvania  considered  at  greatest  risk 
of  experiencing  health,  educational,  and  social 
problems.  With  additional  funding  from  the 
Corporation,  pride  has  developed  pilot  studies 
on  at-risk  youth,  held  seminars  and  training 
institutes  to  make  university  faculties  and  state 
policymakers  aware  of  the  importance  of  early 
adolescence,  and  conducted  community-wide 
interventions. 

With  this  final  grant  the  project,  directed 
by  university  professor  Susan  M.  McHale,  is 
undertaking  interventions  in  two  disparate 
Pennsylvania  communities:  the  small  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Chester  County,  which  has  a 
large  population  of  Mexican  American  migrant 
farm  workers,  pride  has  also  published  Early 
Adolescence:  Perspectives  on  Research,  Policy, 
and  Intervention  (Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates) , 
a  multidisciplinary  resource  for  scholars,  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  policymakers. 


Duke  University 

305  Allen  Building,  Durham,  NC  27706 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $97,350 for  planning 
a  Center for  the  Study  of  Children  and  Youth 


Despite  its  wealthy  image,  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  has  been  as  severely  affected 
as  other  American  urban  centers  by  grow¬ 
ing  poverty  among  families  with  children. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  births  in  the  city  were  out 
of  wedlock  in  1989.  One-fifth  of  the  families  are 
headed  by  single  mothers,  and  a  large  number 
of  students  drop  out  of  high  school.  As  Durham’s 
schools  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  local  workforce  —  80  percent  of 
all  new  jobs  call  for  at  least  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  —  the  city  is  becoming  increasingly  seg¬ 
regated  by  income. 

This  grant  is  enabling  Duke  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  C.  Beckum,  to 
plan  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Children  and 
Youth,  which  will  develop  comprehensive 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  poverty,  disinte¬ 
grating  families,  drug  use,  and  ineffective 
schools.  The  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  community,  and  a  range  of  private 
and  public  funders  to  assess  its  viability  and 
potential  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children, 
youth,  and  families  in  Durham. 
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Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation 

Royal  Bank  Center,  Suite  1417,  Hato  Rey,  PR 
00917 

Nine-month  grant  of  $74,  OOO  for  planning  a 
project  in  adolescent  education 


The  Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation 
was  established  in  1985  with  support  from 
the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations  and 
the  Corporation  to  direct  the  expertise  and 
resources  of  island  business  leaders  to  problems 
in  Puerto  Rican  society.  A  1992  Corporation 
grant  enabled  the  foundation  to  establish  a  com¬ 
mission  of  island  educators  and  policymakers  to 
identify  key  issues  in  adolescent  education,  rec¬ 
ommend  areas  for  intervention,  and  help  to  define 
a  grant-making  strategy  in  this  field.  The  draft 
report  of  the  commission,  headed  by  foundation 
president  Ethel  Rios  de  Betancourt  and  program 
officer  Nelson  I.  Colon,  concludes  that  many  ado¬ 
lescents  in  Puerto  Rico  face  problems  similar  to 
those  experienced  by  young  people  on  the  main¬ 
land  and  proposes  ways  to  improve  middle  grade 
education. 

With  this  grant  the  foundation  is  conven¬ 
ing  an  islandwide  meeting  of  commission  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  key  actors  in  adolescent  educa¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  recommendations  and  plan 
their  implementation. 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Nine-month  appropriation  of  $70, OOO  for 
research  and  writing  on  national  drug  policies 


A  persuasive  case  for  a  shift  in  federal  drug 
policy  toward  one  that  gives  top  priority 
to  reducing  Americans’  demand  for  illicit 
drugs  and  entailing  more  treatment  and 
education  programs  was  made  in  Mathea  Falco’s 
1992  book,  The  Making  of  a  Drug-Free  America: 
Programs  that  Work  (Times  Books) .  Written 
with  Corporation  support,  the  book  is  helping  to 
focus  broad  public  and  policy  attention  on  alter¬ 
native  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  drug  prob¬ 
lem.  A  subsequent  Corporation  grant  enabled 
Falco,  an  attorney  and  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  international  narcotics  matters,  to 
disseminate  the  ideas  presented  in  the  book 
through  media  appearances  and  speaking 
engagements  and  by  providing  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  selected  communities. 

This  appropriation  is  enabling  Falco  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  on  the  theme  that  federal  anti¬ 
drug  initiatives  should  focus  on  demand-reduc¬ 
tion  strategies,  including  effective  prevention 
and  treatment.  Assisted  by  an  informal  advisory 
committee  composed  of  distinguished  policy¬ 
makers,  researchers,  and  academics,  Falco  is 
preparing  a  report  that  translates  these  approaches 
into  a  workable  federal  policy. 
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Education  Reform 


Education  Development  Center 

Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Education, 

55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02160 

Seven-month  grant  of  $57,000  toward  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  by  staff  of  the  National 
Network  oj  Violence  Prevention  Practitioners 


In  1992  the  Corporation  awarded  a  grant  to 
the  Education  Development  Center  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  network  of  practitioners  ded¬ 
icated  to  preventing  and  reducing  adoles¬ 
cent  violence.  Directed  by  Renee  Wilson-Brewer, 
a  leading  expert  in  violence  prevention  who  is 
based  at  the  center,  it  seeks  to  improve  the  devel¬ 
opment,  implementation,  evaluation,  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  workable  interventions.  The  net¬ 
work,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  has  taken  the  lead  in  advancing 
violence  prevention  practice  through  the  use  of 
the  best  theoretical  and  practical  contributions  of 
academic  specialists  and  others. 

As  awareness  of  violence  as  a  public  health 
problem  has  grown,  increasing  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  calling  on  the  network  for  information  on 
violence  prevention  programs  and  curricula,  eval¬ 
uation  design,  proposal  development  and 
fundraising,  staff  development,  and  coalition 
building.  This  grant  supports  the  hiring  of  a  full¬ 
time  violence  prevention  expert  to  prepare  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  packages  that  can  be  distributed 
in  response  to  inquiries. 


National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards 

300  River  Place,  Suite  3600,  Detroit,  MI 
48207 

One-year  grant  of  $1, 000, 000  toward  support 


The  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards,  whose  president  is  James  A. 
Kelly,  was  created  by  the  Corporation  in 
1987  to  set  national  standards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  teaching  in  different  fields  and  to  develop 
and  test  assessment  procedures  that  draw  on 
pioneering  techniques  going  well  beyond  paper- 
and-pencil  tests.  The  board,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  teaching  professionals  and  one-third  are  from 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  intends  to  offer  cer¬ 
tificates  in  thirty-three  fields  defined  by  devel¬ 
opmental  level  (early  and  middle  childhood,  early 
adolescence,  young  adulthood)  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  including  special  certificates  for  work  with  stu¬ 
dents  with  limited  proficiency  in  English  and 
students  with  disabilities.  The  first  two  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  offered  in  1 994;  all  thirty-three  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  offered  by  1998. 

This  grant,  supplemented  by  funding  from 
corporations,  other  foundations,  and  the  federal 
government,  is  enabling  the  board  to  conduct  a 
campaign  to  gain  the  commitment  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  school  boards.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  are  preparing  exhibits  at  professional  con¬ 
ferences,  developing  print  and  video  materials  for 
specific  audiences,  and  holding  state,  regional, 
and  local  forums  for  educators.  States  and  local¬ 
ities  are  also  being  encouraged  to  create  incen¬ 
tives  —  public  recognition,  monetary  rewards, 
and  changes  in  roles  and  workplaces  —  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  prepare  for  certification. 
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National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education 

2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
200,  Washington,  DC  20036-1023 

Two-year  grant  of 300,000  toward  a  national 
system  oj  teacher  education  accreditation 


In  the  United  States,  teaching  lacks  a  qual¬ 
ity-control  system  like  that  established  in 
other  professions.  State  standards  for  entry 
into  teaching  vary  widely,  fluctuate  with 
demand,  and  are  geared  to  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  In  recent  years,  however,  a  changing  cli¬ 
mate  has  suggested  that  a  more  rigorous  stan¬ 
dard  for  teacher  education  is  an  attainable  goal. 
The  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  is  an  organization  through  which 
peers  voluntarily  regulate  professional  educa¬ 
tion  programs  at  colleges  and  universities.  In 
1988  it  redesigned  and  upgraded  its  standards 
in  the  effort  to  increase  accountability  in  the  field 
of  teacher  preparation. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  council,  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  E.  Wise,  to  use  the  new  stan¬ 
dards  to  assess  500  schools  that  it  had  previously 
accredited.  Staff  members  are  also  working  with 
individual  states  to  develop  common  procedures, 
establish  joint  accreditation  teams,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  promote  uniform  national  standards. 

The  Corporation’s  support  supplements 
funding  from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  and  the 
Lilly  Endowment. 


Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

One  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20001-1431 

Two-year  grant  oj  $437,000  toward  support 
of  the  Interstate  New  Teacher  Assessment  and 
Support  Consortium 


The  Interstate  New  Teacher  Assessment  and 
Support  Consortium,  directed  by  M.  Jean 
Miller,  is  a  collaborative  effort  begun  in 
1987  by  the  education  departments  of 
California  and  Connecticut  to  help  states  better 
assess,  license,  and  support  new  teachers.  The 
consortium,  which  was  initially  based  at  Stanford 
University’s  School  of  Education,  in  1989  moved 
its  headquarters  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it 
was  installed  as  a  program  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  Among  its  nearly  150  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  are  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  con¬ 
sortium,  which  is  working  with  twenty-two 
states,  sponsors  seminars,  publishes  newslet¬ 
ters,  and  maintains  a  clearinghouse  of  the  latest 
research  on  performance  assessment  and  pro¬ 
fessional  development.  Since  1991  it  has  focused 
on  developing  a  common  core  of  knowledge  and 
skills  that  all  new  teachers  should  possess. 

The  consortium  is  using  this  grant  to  hold 
meetings  and  focus  groups  in  states  that  were 
not  active  members  of  the  standards  drafting 
committee.  It  is  also  developing  guidelines  on 
the  type  and  mix  of  assessment  exercises  that 
best  measure  a  candidate’s  ability  to  meet  par¬ 
ticular  standards.  These  guidelines  are  expected 
to  be  used  by  states  that  are  attempting  to 
develop  new  performance-based  teacher  licens¬ 
ing  examinations. 
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Rutgers  University 

Consortium  for  Policy  Research  in  Education, 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  90  Clifton 
Avenue,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08901-1568 

Two-year  grant  of  $475,  OOO for  research  on 
education  reform  and  teacher  development 
policy  and  practice 


ince  1985  education  researchers  in  the 
Consortium  for  Policy  Research  in 
Education,  a  six-university  network 
directed  by  Susan  Fuhrman  of  Rutgers 
University,  have  examined  the  impact  of  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  policies  on  education  reform. 
Their  studies  reveal  that  states  have  initiated 
new  curricula  and  student  standards  but  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  teachers. 

With  this  grant  Fuhrman  and  her  colleagues 
are  investigating  how  state  and  local  education 
reform  policies  influence  teacher  preparation  in 
the  United  States.  They  plan  to  issue  brief  pol¬ 
icy  reports  on  links  between  teacher  preparation 
and  student  outcomes,  state  and  local  policy 
mechanisms  that  positively  influence  teacher 
development,  and  school  scheduling  and  staffing 
changes  needed  to  afford  teachers  time  for  and 
guidance  in  selecting  meaningful  professional 
development.  They  are  also  commissioning  two 
papers:  one  on  professional  development  practices 
and  policies  in  other  professions  in  the  U.S.,  and 
one  on  teacher  development  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  In  concert  with  other  researchers,  experts 
in  professional  development,  and  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  they  are  also  conducting  case  studies  of  six 
innovative  professional  development  projects. 

The  researchers  plan  to  issue  a  paper  that 
summarizes  their  major  findings,  a  compendium 
of  information  on  innovative  projects,  and  brief 
reports  recommending  federal,  state,  and  local 
policy  changes. 


Prichard  Committee  for  Academic  Excellence 

P.O.  Box  1658,  Lexington,  KY  40592-1658 

Two-year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  oversee¬ 
ing  implementation  of  the  Kentucky  Education 
Rform  Act  of  1990 


The  Prichard  Committee  for  Academic 
Excellence  was  formed  by  prominent 
Kentucky  citizens  in  1 983  to  consider  the 
requirements  for  improvement  of  all  lev¬ 
els  of  education  in  Kentucky  and  to  oversee  the 
implementation  of  its  recommendations. 

The  committee’s  activities  helped  lead  to 
passage  of  the  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act 
of  1990,  which  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
long-term  program  of  systemic  change  in  the 
way  the  state’s  schools  educate  children  and  a 
$1.3  billion  tax  increase  to  finance  it.  The  leg¬ 
islation  emphasizes  educational  achievement  — 
what  students  know  and  what  they  can  do  —  as 
well  as  the  need  for  new  curricula,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  assessment  tools  to  measure 
achievement.  It  calls  for  universal  preschool  for 
disadvantaged  children  and  ungraded  primary 
education  through  the  third  grade.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  helping  to  inform  the  general  public  about 
features  of  the  reform  act  and  monitoring  the 
state’s  progress. 

Carnegie  Corporation  provided  initial  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  committee  in  1 990.  This  grant  is  fur¬ 
nishing  partial  support  for  the  salaries  of  the 
executive  director,  Robert  F.  Sexton,  and  the 
associate  director  as  well  as  the  costs  of  the 
national  advisory  panel  and  monitoring  consul¬ 
tants.  Funding  has  also  been  received  from  the 
Annie  E.  Casey,  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight, 
BellSouth,  and  J.  Graham  Brown  foundations. 
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National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research 

Hall  of  the  States,  444  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  DC  20001-1572 

One-year  grant  of  $475,000  toward  assis¬ 
tance  to  states  in  implementing  national  goals 
for  education  in  the  1990s 


At  the  education  summit  meeting  held  in 
1989,  President  George  Bush  and  the 
nation’s  governors  entered  into  a  part¬ 
nership  dedicated  to  setting  national  edu¬ 
cation  goals  and  establishing  mechanisms  for 
holding  states  and  schools  accountable  for 
reaching  them.  The  governors  agreed  that  all 
students,  regardless  of  their  background  or  abil¬ 
ity,  must  be  engaged  in  the  rigorous  process  of 
acquiring  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for 
achieving  success  in  a  changing  economy.  Since 
then  the  Corporation  has  supported  work  by 
the  National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research  related  to  these  goals  and  to 
systemic  reform. 

This  grant  supports  state  efforts  to  sustain 
education  reform.  An  action  team  under  the 
direction  of  Susan  Traiman  is  creating  models 
for  professional  development  and  assessing  the 
costs  and  other  implications  of  implementing 
them  statewide.  A  series  of  activities  led  by  Linda 
McCart  is  focusing  on  state  capacity  building  for 
school  readiness.  As  part  of  a  public  education 
campaign,  the  association  is  holding  two  forums, 
establishing  a  clearinghouse  of  information,  and 
updating  a  handbook  on  building  grass-roots 
support. 

The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation,  the  Pew  Charitable  TYusts,  and  the  Lilly 
Endowment  also  support  the  education  program. 


Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network 

1818  N  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  350,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $700, 000  toward  support 


In  1990  the  Quality  Education  for  Minorities 
(qem)  Project  released  its  report,  Education 
that  Works:  An  Action  Plan  for  the  Education 
oj Minorities ,  which  offered  a  blueprint  for 
ensuring  high  educational  attainment  among 
the  country’s  Native  Americans  and  Alaskan 
Natives,  African  Americans,  Mexican  Americans, 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  With  Corporation  support  the 
project  was  transformed  into  an  organization 
called  the  qem  Network,  led  by  Shirley  M.  McBay, 
to  advance  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  action  plan. 

In  1992  qem  organized  a  working  confer¬ 
ence  to  develop  a  national  strategy  to  increase 
significantly  the  number  of  minorities  entering 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering.  From 
this  emerged  the  Quality  Education  for  Minorities 
in  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Engineering 
Network,  an  association  of  fifty  predominantly 
minority  institutions,  qem  hosts  meetings  and  a 
discussion  series  and  runs  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram  in  Washington  for  minority  college  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  science.  It  is  also  receiving  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Annenberg/cPB  Math  and  Science 
Project  to  form  an  educational  consortium  that 
will  develop  a  minority  math  and  science  teacher 
leadership  corps  of  at  least  100  teachers. 
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National  Council  of  La  Raza 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite  1520,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90017 

Thirteen-month  grant  of  $164,000  toward  an 
evaluation  of  a  project  to  demonstrate  effec¬ 
tive  community -based  education  models  for 
Hispanic  students  and  adults 


The  school  dropout  rate  for  Hispanics  is 
higher  than  that  for  whites  or  blacks.  Yet 
education  policy  and  school  reform  efforts 
have  largely  ignored  the  needs  of  Hispanic 
children  and  youth.  In  1986  the  National  Council 
of  La  Raza,  the  nation’s  principal  Hispanic  advo¬ 
cacy  organization,  obtained  a  Corporation  grant 
to  plan  a  demonstration  project  known  as  Project 
excel  (Excellence  in  Community  Educational 
Leadership) .  The  project  operates  community- 
based  programs  that  bring  together  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  private  sector  in  partnerships 
to  work  with  Hispanic  school-aged  children  and 
youth  to  improve  educational  outcomes. 

Two  programs  were  evaluated  in  1991: 
Academia  del  Pueblo,  which  conducts  after¬ 
school  and  Saturday  academies  with  the  aim  of 
preventing  school  failure,  and  Parents  as  Partners, 
which  teaches  parents  how  to  help  their  chil¬ 
dren  succeed  in  school.  With  this  grant  up  to  ten 
sites  in  California,  Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota  are  being 
evaluated  under  the  direction  of  Lori  S.  Orum.  An 
effort  is  also  being  made  to  draw  comparisons 
among  sites  and  gather  qualitative  data  from 
teachers  and  parents  about  students’  problems 
and  progress. 


Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund 

634  South  Spring  Street,  Eleventh  Floor,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90014 

Three-year  grant  of  $750,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  litigation  and  advocacy 


Latinos,  who  constitute  9  percent  of  the 
United  States  population,  are  the  youngest 
and  fastest-growing  group  in  the  country. 
Although  they  represent  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work  force,  their  ability  to  contribute 
to  society  is  compromised  by  a  lack  of  access  to 
good-quality  education.  Throughout  elementary 
school  the  proportion  of  children  enrolled  below 
grade  level  is  higher  for  Latino  children  than  for 
others.  Many  limited-English-proficient  children 
receive  no  language  assistance,  and  Hispanic 
children  are  disproportionately  concentrated  in 
overcrowded  and  segregated  schools.  Between 
1974  and  1990  their  high  school  graduation 
rates  decreased. 

The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  whose  president  and  general 
counsel  is  Antonia  Hernandez,  was  founded  in 
1968  to  represent  the  rights  mainly  of  Mexican 
Americans  but  also  of  other  Latinos.  Since  1974 
the  Corporation  has  contributed  to  the  fund’s 
program  in  education,  which  brings  desegrega¬ 
tion  cases  and  endeavors  to  reduce  funding  dis¬ 
parities  between  school  districts,  eliminate  edu¬ 
cational  barriers  for  students  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  and  correct  the  misuse  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  fund  to  continue 
its  work  in  these  areas,  especially  in  states  with 
large  Latino  populations. 
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American  Association  for  Higher  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  360, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1 110 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  an  independent  commission ’s  report 
on  Chapter  1  of  the  Elementaty  and  Secondary 
Education  Act- 19 65,  a  federal  compensatory 
education  program  for  disadvantaged  students 


The  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act’s  Chapter  1  compensatory 
education  program  directs  federal  resources 
to  disadvantaged  children.  This  focus  has 
helped  reduce  the  gap  separating  poor  and  minor¬ 
ity  children  from  other  young  Americans  on 
national  achievement  tests  in  reading.  However, 
less  progress  has  been  achieved  in  enabling  stu¬ 
dents  to  attain  higher-order  knowledge  and  skills. 

In  1990  an  independent  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  educators,  advocates,  and  researchers  and 
chaired  by  David  W.  Hornbeck  began  examin¬ 
ing  how  Chapter  1  might  promote  better  learn¬ 
ing  among  disadvantaged  children.  Commission 
members  prepared  a  report  that  recommends 
changes  in  basic  educational  principles,  standards 
for  knowledge  and  performance,  and  measures 
of  progress.  It  also  urges  the  development  of  links 
between  health  and  education  and  a  reduction 
of  inequities  in  state  spending  on  education. 

This  grant  is  enabling  commission  mem¬ 
bers  to  disseminate  the  report  and  educate  the 
public  about  the  recommendations.  Kati 
Haycock,  director  of  the  education  roundtable  at 
the  American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
manages  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  has  also  received  grants  from 
other  foundations. 


Children’s  Television  Workshop 

One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10023 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward 
evaluation  of  a  television  series  to  improve  the 
literacy  skills  of  children 


The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  development  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  Yet,  an  estimated  two 
of  every  five  American  adults  are  either 
totally  or  functionally  illiterate.  The  1991  Reading 
Report  Card  from  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  documents  similar  inade¬ 
quacies  among  children.  In  response  to  growing 
national  concern  about  this  problem,  Children’s 
Television  Workshop  (ctw)  has  developed 
“Ghostwriter,”  a  multimedia  educational  project 
directed  at  children  age  seven  to  ten  with  the 
aim  of  improving  their  basic  skills  in  reading  and 
comprehension.  It  consists  of  a  weekly  public 
television  series  that  presents  a  multiethnic  cast 
of  children  who  solve  mysteries  with  the  help  of 
a  secret  partner,  an  unseen  character  who  can 
communicate  only  in  writing.  Written  materials, 
among  them  Ghostwriter  magazine ,  complement 
the  series  by  offering  children  opportunities  to 
solve  problems  through  reading  and  writing. 

This  grant  is  enabling  ctw,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Keith  Mielke,  to  assess  the  project  in  a 
range  of  youth-serving  organizations  and  schools. 
Researchers  in  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Antonio  are  observing  and 
recording  children’s  and  teachers’  reactions  to 
the  program  and  the  materials  used.  Results  of 
the  evaluation  will  be  disseminated  to  researchers, 
educators,  policymakers,  and  the  general  public. 
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American  Association  for  Higher  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  360, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1 110 

Two-year  grant  of $350,000  toward  college 
and  university  collaboration  with  schools 


In  1987  Stanford  University  and  the 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education 
convened  a  Corporation-supported  meeting 
at  which  college  and  university  presidents 
discussed  ways  they  could  lead  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  American  schools.  The  confer¬ 
ence  culminated  in  an  open  letter  from  the  atten¬ 
dees  to  their  colleagues  at  large  that  called  for  the 
promotion  of  greater  professionalism  in  precol¬ 
lege  teaching  and  that  was  endorsed  by  additional 
college  and  university  presidents.  Subsequent 
Corporation  funding  permitted  a  national  con¬ 
ference  on  school/college  collaboration  and  under- 
wrote  the  association’s  new  Office  of 
School/College  Collaboration. 

With  this  grant  the  office  is  focusing  on 
the  professional  development  of  teachers.  Under 
the  direction  of  Kati  Haycock,  the  association  is 
establishing  connections  between  school/college 
collaborative  efforts  and  the  current  movement 
to  develop  national  standards  in  core  academic 
disciplines.  Two  national  conferences  are  being 
convened  for  school  and  college  educators 
involved  in  discipline-based  professional  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  association  is  publishing  a  pro¬ 
fessional  development  guidebook  and  a  series 
of  guides  focused  on  mathematics,  science,  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  and  history  and  linking  national 
standards  with  local  teacher  improvement  efforts. 


University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Drawer  Y,  University  Station,  Austin,  TX 
78713-7450 

One-year  grant  of $308, 000 for  research  and 
writing  by  Ray  Marshall  on  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  and  school  performance 


Teachers’  unions  in  this  country,  which  were 
established  to  improve  compensation  and 
working  conditions,  arose  in  a  hierarchi¬ 
cal  educational  system  whose  schools 
mass-produced  students  with  basic  skills 
demanded  by  dominant  industries.  Recent  tech¬ 
nological  and  economic  changes  mean  that  all 
students  now  need  to  acquire  the  skills  formerly 
required  by  only  a  few  occupations.  For  this  to 
happen,  schools  must  become  more  flexible  and 
productive.  This  in  turn  will  require  changes  in 
traditional  union  policies  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  procedures,  as  well  as  the  reconciling  of 
members’  demands  with  taxpayers’  demand  for 
school  reform. 

This  grant  supports  a  study  of  teachers’ 
unions  and  school  performance  by  Ray  Marshall, 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  labor  and  an  expert  on 
economic  modernization,  school  reform,  and  labor 
economics  based  at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  Marshall  is  conducting  literature  reviews 
and  case  studies  and  interviewing  teachers  and 
principals  to  determine  how  teachers’  unions  con¬ 
tribute  to  or  impede  school  reform  at  the  munic¬ 
ipal,  state,  and  federal  level.  He  will  then  draw 
on  the  experience  of  industrialized  countries  with 
high-performing  schools  to  explore  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  teacher  organizations  into  active  agents  in 
restructuring  schools  for  high  performance. 

Marshall  will  publish  the  results  of  his 
study  in  a  report  for  dissemination  to  teachers 
and  education  policymakers. 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy 

1250  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  503, 
Washington,  DC  20005-3922 

Twenty-eight-month  grant  of  $300,000 
toward  a  project  to  improve  supports  and  ser¬ 
vices for  children  and  families  through  educa¬ 
tion  and  human  services  reforms 


Education,  health,  and  social  services  are 
most  frequently  linked  by  locating  them 
together,  usually  at  schools  or  through 
various  kinds  of  local,  voluntary  collabo¬ 
rations  that  encourage  referrals  among  agen¬ 
cies.  Yet  these  linkages  are  often  fragile.  Voluntary 
collaborations  among  agencies  are  time-con¬ 
suming,  and  the  separate  financing  and  account¬ 
ability  requirements  of  the  different  systems  tend 
to  reduce  their  effectiveness. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Policy  to  identify  ways  to  con¬ 
nect  these  systems  effectively.  Using  nine  com¬ 
munities  across  the  nation  as  laboratories,  the 
project  is  developing  frameworks,  materials,  and 
practical  tools  that  will  assist  other  communi¬ 
ties  in  linking  education,  health,  and  social  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  effort  to  improve  outcomes  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Team  leaders  —  Frank  Farrow,  an  expert 
on  the  financing  and  governance  of  social  ser¬ 
vices,  David  W.  Hornbeck,  a  leading  proponent 
of  school  reform,  and  Lisbeth  B.  Schorr,  an 
authority  on  effective  services  —  are  preparing 
papers  summarizing  the  project.  These  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  experiments’  implications  for 
state  program  and  policy  changes  and  on  ways 
of  mobilizing  communities  on  behalf  of  improved 
outcomes  for  children. 


University  of  Southern  California 

School  of  Education,  Waite  Phillips  Hall  901, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-0031 

Two-year  grant  of  $241,000 for  an  assess¬ 
ment  oj  school-based  management 


School  reform  involves  at  least  two  steps: 
setting  higher  standards  for  student  out¬ 
comes  and  improving  schools’  ability  to 
meet  those  standards.  One  current  approach 
to  improving  schools  entails  school-based  man¬ 
agement,  a  form  of  decentralized  decision  mak¬ 
ing  modeled  after  similar  practices  in  industry. 
It  calls  on  teachers  to  play  very  different  roles  from 
those  for  which  they  were  trained. 

This  grant  is  for  a  study,  by  the  business 
and  education  schools  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  of  three  types  of  school- 
based  management:  community  control,  which 
shifts  power  from  professional  educators  and  the 
board  of  education  to  parent  and  community 
groups;  administrative  decentralization,  which 
yields  power  to  members  of  school  councils, 
most  of  them  teachers;  and  control  by  a  strong 
principal.  Members  of  the  research  team,  led  by 
Allan  Odden  and  Priscilla  Wohlstetter,  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  seven  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  are  collecting  data  on  the  mech¬ 
anisms  for  decentralizing  power,  knowledge, 
information,  and  rewards  in  each  school  and 
how  school-based  management  reforms  com¬ 
bine  with  reforms  in  curriculum  and  instruction 
to  improve  student  learning  and  school  perfor¬ 
mance.  Study  data  will  also  be  compared  with 
research  on  school-based  management  in 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  results  of  the  research  will  be  dissem¬ 
inated  through  a  variety  of  channels. 
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South  Carolina  etv 

729  Seventh  Avenue,  Fifteenth  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10019 

Twenty-one-month  grant  of  $275, 000  toward 
a  television  series  about  education  and  a 
national  teleconference  about  middle  grade 
education  reform 


In  America’s  highly  decentralized  public 
school  system,  reform  at  the  state  or  local 
level  is  unlikely  to  happen  without  broad, 
sustained  public  support.  “The  Merrow 
Report,”  formerly  called  “Learning  Matters,”  a 
monthly  series  produced  by  South  Carolina  etv, 
analyzes  successful  examples  of  and  barriers  to 
reform  in  American  education.  Regular  segments 
cover  developments  in  educational  technology, 
interviews  with  favorite  teachers  of  prominent 
Americans,  and  educational  issues  outside  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  The  programs, 
which  are  aired  by  200  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  stations,  are  complemented  by  quarterly 
teleconferences  in  which  researchers,  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  policymakers  who  discuss  education 
issues  are  joined  by  members  of  the  public  linked 
electronically  through  two-way  television,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  fax  machines. 

John  Merrow  is  host  and  executive  editor 
of  the  series,  which  is  also  funded  by  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  and 
Toyota  Motor  Sales  Company. 


Education  Writers  Association 

1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $171,000 for  semi¬ 
nars for  reporters  on  critical  issues  in  education 


If  improving  the  capacity  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  essential  to  raising  educational 
standards,  so,  too,  is  increasing  the  public’s 
understanding  of  what  can  be  done.  With  this 
grant  the  Education  Writers  Association,  led  by 
executive  director  Lisa  Walker,  is  holding  six 
seminars  for  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and 
television  reporters  on  critical  issues  in  education. 
Participants  are  examining  children’s  readiness 
for  school  and  obstacles  to  learning,  teacher 
recruitment  and  education,  curricular  standards 
and  assessment  measures,  school  financing  and 
privatization  efforts,  federal  education  programs, 
and  school  violence,  among  other  topics.  The 
seminar  format  includes  structured  debates 
between  education  experts  on  major  questions 
or  controversies,  roundtable  exchanges  to  explore 
methods  of  determining  the  impact  of  proposed 
changes,  and  discussion  groups  led  by  veteran 
reporters  who  have  covered  the  topics. 

The  seminars,  which  are  being  held  in 
media  markets  where  important  educational 
innovations  are  being  tested,  are  also  being  pub¬ 
licized  nationally  to  recruit  reporters  from  outside 
these  areas. 
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Science  Education 


Public  Broadcasting  Service 

Education  Sendees  Division,  1320  Braddock 
Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22314-1698 

Three-year  grant  of  $400,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  provide  standards-based  professional 
development  for  middle  school  mathematics 
teachers  using  advanced  telecommunications 
technology 


Over  the  past  four  years  mathematics  edu¬ 
cators  across  the  nation  have  agreed  on 
standards  for  mathematics  curricula  and 
teaching  practice  that  have  been  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  More  recently  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (pbs)  and  its  346  member 
stations,  in  cooperation  with  mathematics  edu¬ 
cators,  have  begun  employing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  help  support  these  standards.  The  result 
is  pbs’s  Math  Service,  the  first  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  designed  to  improve  the  mathematics 
achievement  of  the  nation’s  young  people. 

This  grant  supports  “Beyond  Standards: 
Excellence  in  Mathematics  Teaching,”  a  profes¬ 
sional  development  initiative  of  the  service  that 
will  help  middle  school  math  teachers  imple¬ 
ment  the  council’s  teaching  and  curriculum  stan¬ 
dards  in  classrooms  across  the  country.  Jinny 
Goldstein,  vice  president  of  education  project 
development  at  pbs,  and  Mary  Harley-Kruter, 
manager  of  the  Math  Service,  lead  the  project. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:  thirty  video  programs  for 
teachers  in  grades  five  through  eight  that  demon¬ 
strate  best  practices  and  standards,  and  com¬ 
puter-based  on-line  services  that  enable  teach¬ 
ers  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  offer 
them  access  to  data  and  information. 

The  project  also  receives  funding  from  the 
AT&T  Foundation. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

Directorate  for  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Programs,  1333  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  oj $234, 000 for  technical 
assistance  to  states  to  ensure  equity  in  science 
and  mathematics  education  reform 


Many  educators  and  policymakers  are 
concerned  that  the  benefits  of  reforms 
in  science  and  mathematics  education 
will  not  accrue  equitably  to  all  students. 
Evidence  abounds  that  low-income,  minority, 
and  inner-city  students  lack  access  to  high-qual¬ 
ity  science  and  mathematics  education. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(aaas)  to  launch  a  program  to  help  states  offer 
equal  opportunities  in  math  and  science  to  minor¬ 
ity  students.  The  program,  known  as  Science 
Education  Reform  for  All,  is  led  by  Yolanda  S. 
George,  a  program  director  for  education  and 
human  resources  at  the  aaas.  She  will  work  with 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  two  states  to  link 
efforts  to  reform  science  and  math  education 
with  those  to  achieve  educational  equity.  The 
states  will  be  furnished  with  materials  and  mon¬ 
itoring  instruments  and  assisted  in  formulating 
and  implementing  strategic  plans.  In  addition  to 
holding  meetings  and  seminars  for  state  and 
local  administrators,  educators,  and  policymak¬ 
ers,  the  program  provides  information  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  are  responsible  for  science 
and  mathematics  education  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  states. 

A  final  report  on  the  status  of  science  and 
math  reform  efforts  related  to  equity  will  include 
case  studies  of  the  two  participating  states  and 
recommendations  aimed  at  helping  other  states 
undertake  strategic  planning  in  this  area. 
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Mathematical  Association  of  America 

1529  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of $350,000  toward  interven¬ 
tion  projects  in  mathematics  for  minority  stu¬ 
dents  in  middle  and  high  school 


Stepping  up  national  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  underrepresented  minorities 
who  succeed  in  mathematics  courses  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  minority  rep¬ 
resentation  in  scientific  and  business  careers. 
With  twenty-nine  affiliates  nationwide,  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America  represents 
30,000  college  and  university  faculty  members. 
In  1990  the  Corporation  helped  the  association 
launch  summa  (Strengthening  Underrepresented 
Minority  Mathematics  Achievement) ,  a  program 
that  enables  college  and  university  mathemat¬ 
ics  instructors  to  conduct  tutorials,  mentoring,  and 
other  kinds  of  academic  support  for  minority  stu¬ 
dents  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  With  subsequent  Corporation  support  the 
association,  under  the  direction  of  William  A. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made  plan¬ 
ning  grants  to  twenty-eight  middle  grade  and 
high  school  projects  and  helped  establish  long¬ 
term  funding  for  planning  grant  recipients.  More 
than  500  minority  students  have  taken  part  in 
the  program. 

This  grant,  which  is  enabling  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  fund  additional  summa  projects  and  to 
concentrate  on  minority-serving  institutions,  is 
supplemented  by  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 


Galaxy  Institute  for  Education 

200  North  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90245 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  project 
to  strengthen  elementary  school  science  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  interactive  technology 


Building  on  its  experience  in  providing  com¬ 
munications  technology  to  the  business 
community,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
has  developed  Galaxy  Classroom,  a  pro¬ 
ject  that  develops  video-based  supplementary 
educational  materials  for  direct  distribution  to 
schools  through  a  dedicated  satellite  interactive 
network.  Galaxy  Classroom’s  three-year  demon¬ 
stration  phase,  which  began  in  1992,  includes 
weekly  twelve-minute  video  productions  on  sci¬ 
ence  and  English  transmitted  by  satellite  televi¬ 
sion  to  terminals  at  190  low-income  urban  and 
rural  elementary  school  classrooms  nationwide. 
The  project  was  largely  designed  to  engage  at- 
risk  students  in  improving  their  academic  skills 
and  to  encourage  positive  attitudes  among  these 
students  toward  school  and  learning.  The  Galaxy 
Institute  for  Education,  led  by  Norman  Avrech, 
is  the  management  organization  for  the  project. 

This  grant  provides  support  for  two  insti¬ 
tutes  to  prepare  teachers  and  parents  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  science  video  programs  and 
accompanying  classroom  materials  in  grades 
three  through  five  in  fall  1993  and  kindergarten 
through  second  grade  in  spring  1994.  The  science 
curriculum  presented  in  the  Galaxy  Classroom 
project  is  consistent  with  the  California  Science 
Framework  and  directly  related  to  scientific  themes 
suggested  by  Project  2061  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  project  also  receives  support  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Weingart 
Foundation. 
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Jackson  State  University 

School  of  Education,  Jackson,  MS  39217 

Two-year  grant  of $310,000  toward  a  precol¬ 
lege  program  to  improve  student  achievement 
in  mathematics  and  science 


Mississippi’s  school  dropout  rate  in  1989 
was  35  percent,  with  the  highest  inci¬ 
dence  occurring  in  grades  nine  and  ten. 
At  the  same  time,  only  20  percent  of 
the  state’s  black  students  who  graduate  from 
high  school  complete  the  courses  necessary  for 
university  enrollment. 

The  School  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Science  and  Technology  at  Jackson  State 
University  have  launched  a  five-year  undertak¬ 
ing,  Enhancing  the  Academic  Skills  of  Youth  — 
Project  easy  —  for  which  the  Corporation  pro¬ 
vided  a  planning  grant  in  1989.  Project  easy, 
directed  by  Johnnie  R.  Mills-Jones,  dean  of  the 
school  of  education,  is  modeled  on  successful 
precollege  intervention  programs.  It  aims  to 
develop  and  disseminate  proven  strategies  and 
methods  for  helping  underachieving  at-risk  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  seven  through  twelve  succeed  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  communications  and 
to  increase  these  students’  participation  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  careers,  particularly  teach¬ 
ing.  Subsequent  Corporation  support  enabled 
project  staff  members  to  operate  two  regional 
programs,  one  at  Jackson  State  and  one  at 
Mississippi  State  University,  providing  700  pre¬ 
college  students  with  academic  support  services. 
A  family  education  and  involvement  component 
helps  parents  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
what  and  how  their  children  learn. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  the  project, 
which  also  receives  in-kind  support  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  local  schools,  and  community  organizations. 


Yale  University 

RO.  Box  3563  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  CT 
06520-3563 

Three-year  grant  oj $150,000  toward  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  by  the  Yale-New  Haven 
Teachers  Institute  to  other  universities  seeking 
to  develop  collaborations 


The  Yale-New  Haven  Teachers  Institute, 
directed  by  James  R.  Vivian,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1978  as  a  collaborative  program 
between  Yale  University  and  the  New 
Haven  public  school  system,  where  80  percent 
of  the  students  are  minority  group  members. 
Each  year  approximately  sixty  middle  and  high 
school  teachers  take  part  as  fellows  in  the  insti¬ 
tute,  engaging  in  a  five-month  program  of  sem¬ 
inars  and  workshops.  Under  the  guidance  of  Yale 
faculty  members,  participating  teachers  conduct 
research  and  write  a  curriculum  unit  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Although  the  seminars  initially  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  humanities,  a  1985  Corporation 
grant  enabled  the  institute  to  begin  offering  sem¬ 
inars  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology. 
More  than  40  percent  of  all  New  Haven  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  have  now  completed  at 
least  one  year  at  the  institute. 

With  the  current  grant  the  institute  is  fur¬ 
nishing  written  material  to  schools  and  colleges 
around  the  country  that  are  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  developing  similar  programs  for  work 
with  teachers.  Staff  members  are  also  launching 
a  national  newsletter  on  university-school  col¬ 
laboration  and  planning  a  national  meeting. 
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General 


George  Washington  University 

2021  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC  20052 

Two-year  grant  of  $180,000  toward  a  series  oj 
policy  seminars  on  at-risk  children  and  youth 


The  National  Health  Policy  Forum  of  George 
Washington  University  was  established  in 
1972  to  make  the  results  of  nonpartisan 
health-related  research  and  analysis  avail¬ 
able  to  policymakers  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Through  seminars  and  sponsored  site  visits,  the 
forum  enables  specialists  in  health  affairs  from 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to  meet 
with  knowledgeable  persons  elsewhere  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  the  health  professions,  business, 
labor,  academia,  and  consumer  organizations. 

Since  1986  the  Corporation  has  made 
grants  to  the  forum  for  policy  seminars  that 
explore  approaches  for  solving  the  problems  of 
at-risk  children  and  youth.  Recent  seminars  have 
covered  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  the 
growth  of  school-based  health  services,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mental  health  problems  among  ado¬ 
lescents,  and  the  quality  of  child  care  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Corporation’s  current  grant,  which 
supports  continuation  of  the  seminars  on  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  under  the  direction  of  Judith 
Miller  Jones,  director  of  the  forum,  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  funding  from  other  foundations. 


The  Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037 

Eight-month  grant  oj $157, 000 for  a  public 
policy  project  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
children 


The  Roundtable  on  Children,  a  project  of  the 
Urban  Institute,  links  high-level  policy¬ 
makers  with  scholars  and  practitioners  in 
a  continuing  dialogue  about  the  health  and 
education  problems  facing  American  children 
and  about  promising  policy  responses.  The  round¬ 
table  holds  an  annual  retreat  for  members  of 
Congress  and  governors  and  a  series  of  one-day 
Washington  meetings  cohosted  by  members  of 
Congress  and  attended  by  congressional  and 
other  policymakers.  Staff  members  also  keep 
concern  for  children’s  issues  before  high-level 
policymakers  through  congressional  testimony 
and  dissemination  of  publications. 

Roundtables  held  in  recent  years  have 
addressed  the  integration  of  services  for  young 
children  and  their  families,  health  care,  welfare 
refomi,  family  planning  and  teenage  pregnancy, 
and  links  between  changes  in  family  structure 
and  trends  in  child  poverty. 

This  grant,  originally  in  the  amount  of 
$430,000,  renewed  support  for  the  project  for 
thirteen  months.  However,  following  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  roundtable’s  director,  Isabel  V.  Sawhill, 
to  the  federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  grant  was  canceled  after  eight  months. 
Responsibility  for  the  project  was  subsequently 
assumed  by  the  Aspen  Institute’s  Congressional 
International  Program. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20418 

Six-month  grant  oj $150,000  toward  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Board  on  Children  and  Families 


The  National  Forum  on  the  Future  of  Children 
and  Families  was  created  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences’  National  Research 
Council  and  Institute  of  Medicine  under  a 
Corporation  grant  in  1987.  The  forum  brought 
scholars  together  with  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  to  discuss  research  results  and  exam¬ 
ine  program  and  policy  options  for  improving 
children’s  well-being  and  life  opportunities.  The 
forum  examined  a  wide  range  of  issues  includ¬ 
ing  family  support,  child  care,  early  childhood 
education,  access  to  health  services,  and  uni¬ 
versal  prenatal  care. 

In  March  1993  the  academy  announced  its 
intention  to  establish  a  permanent  Board  on 
Children  and  Families.  The  board,  while  contin¬ 
uing  the  major  initiatives  of  the  forum,  also  aims 
to  encourage  the  use  of  science-based  informa¬ 
tion  to  shape  policy  and  program  development 
on  issues  of  concern  for  children  and  adolescents 
and  their  families.  Deborah  Phillips,  a  develop¬ 
mental  psychologist  on  leave  for  two  years  from 
the  University  of  Virginia,  is  executive  director. 

This  grant  is  enabling  academy  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  develop  a  comprehensive  work  plan  and 
funding  strategy  to  institute  the  board  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis.  Among  the  board’s  planned  activ¬ 
ities  are  meetings  on  current  issues  regarding 
families,  workshops  on  cultural  diversity  and 
learning,  and  a  roundtable  on  effective  services 
for  children. 


Center  for  Media  Education 

1012  Heather  Avenue,  Takoma  Park,  MD 
20912 

Two-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  public 
education  and  advocacy  on  behaf  of  children ’s 
interests  in  the  electronic  media 


The  Children’s  Television  Act  of  1990  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  response  to  public 
interest  groups’  advocacy  of  high-quality 
socially  responsible  programs  for  children 
and  youth.  The  legislation  limits  the  number  of 
advertising  minutes  on  children’s  programs  and 
requires  television  stations  to  provide  additional 
viewing  options  for  children.  However,  a  1992 
study  by  the  Center  for  Media  Education  found 
that  most  television  broadcasters  consistently 
ignore  the  intent  of  the  law.  The  fact  is,  few  sta¬ 
tions  air  locally  produced  programs  that  address 
children’s  educational  and  informational  needs. 

This  grant  supports  the  Campaign  for  Kids’ 
tv,  through  which  the  center,  a  public  interest 
organization  founded  in  1 99 1 ,  is  endeavoring  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  legislation  and 
monitor  television  stations’  compliance  with  it. 
Codirectors  Kathryn  C.  Montgomery  and  Jeffrey 
Chester  are  determining  the  effects  of  current 
practices  and  structures  within  the  commercial 
and  distribution  market  on  the  production  of 
new  programs  and  preparing  briefs  on  children’s 
media  issues  that  come  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  center  produces  a 
newsletter  for  the  public  that  details  efforts  to 
improve  children’s  television  and  a  parents’  guide 
to  television. 

The  campaign  is  also  supported  by  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund. 
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American  Forum 

National  Press  Building,  Suite  1250,  529 
Fourteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20045-1203 

Two-year  grant  of $180,000 for  the  production 
and  dissemination  in  the  South  of  media  pack¬ 
ets  on  public  policy  issues  affecting  children 
and families 


The  American  Forum  was  established  in 
1981  to  stimulate  informed  discussion  of 
public  issues  and  educate  the  public  about 
strategies  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  South.  Directed  by  Denice  Zeck,  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  work  through  volunteer  state  editor¬ 
ial  boards  consisting  of  ten  to  forty  people  in 
each  state. 

The  process  begins  when  a  state  editor¬ 
ial  board  identifies  an  issue  and  asks  an  expert 
to  write  a  research-based  article  on  it.  Forum 
staff  members  edit  and  format  the  article  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  for  use  as  a  guest  editorial  or  a  public 
service  announcement.  A  media  kit  containing 
the  article  in  its  different  formats  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  author  and  the  names  of  other 
experts  on  the  issue  within  that  state  is  sent  to 
the  forum’s  extensive  media  networks  in  the 
state.  Legislators,  school  and  health  officials, 
parents,  and  advocacy  organizations  then  use 
the  information  to  promote  policy  or  funding 
changes. 

Prior  Corporation  funding  enabled  the 
forum  to  produce  and  distribute  forty  articles 
on  family  and  children’s  issues  and  increase  to 
twelve  the  number  of  southern  states  where  it 
operates.  This  grant  continues  the  Corporation’s 
support,  which  is  supplemented  by  national 
and  local  foundations. 


The  Austin  Project 

LBJ  Library,  2313  Red  River  Street,  Austin, 
TX  78705 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  support 


The  Austin  Project,  for  which  planning 
began  in  1992  at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  aims  to  mobilize  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  reverse  the  decline  of  poor 
inner-city  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  in 
Austin,  Texas,  and  bring  residents  of  these  areas 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Its 
premise  is  that  the  problems  of  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods  must  be  addressed  as  a  complex  whole 
rather  than  in  piecemeal  fashion. 

The  project  focuses  on  three  age  groups: 
from  the  prenatal  period  to  age  eight  (when  pre¬ 
ventive  investment  is  needed) ,  from  age  nine  to 
sixteen  (when  the  emphasis  is  on  issues  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  safety) ,  and  from  age  seventeen 
to  twenty-five  (when  education  and  training  are 
crucial) .  The  project  has  been  endorsed  by  local 
political  leaders,  representatives  of  corporations, 
members  of  the  media,  and  residents  of  low- 
income  black  and  Hispanic  neighborhoods. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  project  to  solid¬ 
ify  and  direct  the  commitments  of  business,  aca¬ 
demic,  religious,  and  other  institutions  in  Austin; 
to  set  priorities;  and  to  launch  its  activities.  Martin 
Gerry,  a  former  assistant  secretary  for  planning 
and  evaluation  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  is  staff  director. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 

820  First  Street,  N.E.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
DC  20002 

Six-month  grant  of  $50,  OOO  for  planning  a 
study  of  the  intergenerational  tffects  of  educa¬ 
tion for  wefare  mothers 


The  Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis, 
which  was  established  by  former 
Corporation  president  Alan  Pifer  in  1987, 
examines  public  and  private  human 
resource  issues  and  disseminates  the  findings 
from  its  research.  The  institute  recently  analyzed 
the  education  and  training  component  of  the 
national  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  pro¬ 
gram,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  help  recipients  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  move 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  become  self-sufficient. 
The  study  produced  extensive  anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence  that  mothers’  participation  in  basic  edu¬ 
cation  improved  their  children’s  success  in  school: 
half  the  state  welfare  officials  surveyed  said  that 
these  programs  were  having  positive  effects  on 
children’s  educational  performance.  However, 
the  respondents  had  no  concrete  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  position. 

With  the  current  grant  Forrest  P.  Chisman, 
the  institute’s  president,  and  Judith  A.  Alamprese, 
an  expert  on  early  childhood  programs  and  adult 
literacy,  are  studying  the  literature  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  provision  of  educational 
programs  to  mothers  and  the  educational  progress 
of  their  children.  The  results  of  the  review  will 
enable  Chisman  and  Alamprese  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  ultimately  report  on  the  intergenerational 
effects  of  education  for  welfare  mothers. 


American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  New 
York,  NY 

For  a  meeting  about  strengthening  the  mental 
health  component  of  the  Head  Start  program  for 
disadvantaged  young  children,  $12,500 

American  Tax  Policy  Institute ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  study  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
for  low-income  working  families  with  children, 
$25,000 

Brown  University ,  Providence,  RI 
Toward  a  study  of  English  school  inspection  and 
the  implications  of  inspection  for  American  school 
reform,  $25,000 

University  of  Calif  ornia,  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles,  CA 

Toward  a  national  child  and  family  health  pol¬ 
icy  consortium,  $25,000 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  New  York,  NY 
For  research  and  writing  on  national  drug  poli¬ 
cies,  $21,220 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  New  York,  NY 
For  planning  a  high-quality  expansion  of  the 
Head  Start  program  for  disadvantaged  preschool 
children,  $9,000 

Center  for  Leadership  Development,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Toward  a  study  of  the  federal  role  in  education 
and  training  programs,  $25,000 

Children  Now,  Oakland,  CA 

For  planning  a  conference  on  children  and  the 

media,  $13,800 
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Children’s  Defense  Fund,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  meeting  of  community  leaders  work¬ 
ing  to  prevent  violence  against  children  and 
youth,  $25,000 

Communications  Consortium  Media  Center , 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  media  strategies  for  children  and  family 
issues,  $25,000 

Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  NY 
For  the  revision  of  educational  materials  that 
promote  parent  involvement  in  elementary 
schools,  $25,000 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation ,  New 
York,  NY 

Toward  the  continuing  production  of  “The  Open 
Mind”  in  1993,  $25,000 

Education  Development  Center ,  Newton,  MA 
Toward  research  on  injuries  among  children  and 
adolescents  at  school,  $24,900 

Education  Development  Center ,  Newton,  MA 
Toward  publication  and  dissemination  of  a  report 
on  staff  development  for  teachers,  $10,000 

Family  Foundation  of North  America , 
Milwaukee,  WI 

Toward  dissemination  of  The  State  of  Families, 
3:  Losing  Direction:  Families,  Human  Resource 
Development,  and  Economic  Performance , 
$6,200 

Family  Resource  Coalition ,  Chicago,  IL 
For  research  papers  on  best  practices  in  family 
support  programs,  $20,000 


Governor’s  Council  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy , 
Baltimore,  MD 

Toward  a  consortium  on  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  DC,  $25,000 

Home  Instruction  Program  for  Preschool 
Youngsters  (hippy)  USA ,  New  York,  NY 
For  a  meeting  on  the  expansion  of  effective  fam¬ 
ily  support  and  parent  education  programs, 
$6,250 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  workshop  on  reducing  nonfinancial 
barriers  to  immunization,  $25,000 

National  Action  Council for  Minorities  in 
Engineering,  New  York,  NY 
For  completion  of  a  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  precollege  science  and  mathematics  pro¬ 
grams  for  minorities,  $25,000 

National  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource 
and  Referral  Agencies,  Washington,  DC 
For  planning  a  survey  of  local  child  care  resource 
and  referral  agencies,  $20,000 

National  Black  Child  Development  Institute , 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  report  on  African  American  leaders  in 
early  childhood  education,  $25,000 

National  Head  Start  Association,  Alexandria,  VA 
Toward  a  project  to  promote  excellence  in  Head 
Start  programs  for  disadvantaged  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  $25,000 
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New  York  Regional  Association  ofGrantmakers , 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  a  national  leadership  conference  for 
grantmakers  on  violence  prevention,  $10,000 

Stanford  University ,  Stanford,  CA 

For  a  symposium  on  adolescent  depression, 

$23,800 

Stanford  University ,  Stanford,  CA 

For  research  and  writing  by  Eleanor  Maccoby 

on  gender  and  relationships,  $12,500 

Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and  Technology 
Education ,  College  Park,  MD 
For  a  conference  report  on  industry’s  role  in  the 
reform  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technology 
education,  $10,000 

The  Urban  Institute ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  supporting  the  work  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Education  for  the  Twenty-first 
Century,  $25,000 

Vanderbilt  University ,  Nashville,  TN 
For  a  meeting  on  ways  to  promote  positive  inter¬ 
racial  and  interethnic  relations  among  youth, 
$25,000 

Vanderbilt  University ,  Nashville,  TN 
For  papers  on  effective  ways  to  promote  positive 
interracial  and  interethnic  relations  among  youth, 
$25,000 

Yale  University ,  New  Haven,  CT 

Toward  the  writing  and  editing  of  two  books  on 

child  development  and  social  policy,  $25,000 
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Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries 


The  grant  program,  Strengthening  Human 
Resources  in  Developing  Countries,  concen¬ 
trates  on  present  and  former  British  overseas 
Commonwealth  African  and  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries,  with  a  more  limited  interest  in  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  and  Mexico.  It  has  one  over¬ 
arching  purpose,  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  pol¬ 
icymakers,  researchers,  and  communities  in  these 
regions  to  pursue  the  goals  of  development,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  scientific  and  technological  endeavors  and 
in  the  healthy  development  of  women  and  girls. 

The  trend  toward  more  openness  and  ac¬ 
countability  in  the  political  environments  of  many 
developing  countries  is,  among  other  effects, 
reducing  constraints  on  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  across  national  borders.  In  this  new  era, 
governments  and  the  private  sector  have  come 
to  recognize  the  need  to  integrate  science  and 
technology  into  their  development  plans  and  pri¬ 
orities  if  they  are  to  continue  to  make  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  twenty-first  century. 
The  Corporation  is  attempting  to  further  this 
process  in  five  subprogram  areas. 

Under  science  and  technology Jor  develop¬ 
ment,  support  is  being  given  to  advance  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  and  intersectoral  research  aimed  at 
shaping  national  and  regional  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  development  in  science,  technology, 
and  health.  Funds  are  being  used  to  build  indige¬ 
nous  institutional  support  for  this  research:  to 
develop  the  information  systems  that  increase 
scholarly  access  to  international  research  knowl¬ 
edge;  to  promote  interdisciplinary  networks  of 


social  and  medical  scientists  and  other  “linkage” 
efforts;  and  to  further  voluntary  sector  approaches 
to  local  and  national  development. 

In  maternal  and  child  health ,  a  strong  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  research  toward  improv¬ 
ing  prenatal  and  obstetric  care.  A  principal  thrust 
has  been  the  Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality  Net¬ 
work,  based  in  West  Africa  and  assisted  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Center  for  Population  and  Family 
Health  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Over  the  past 
year  the  Corporation  has  supported  related  projects 
aimed  at  improving  women’s  health,  education, 
and  status  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  health  and  human  behavior ,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  provides  opportunities  for  international  and 
regional  networking  in  the  social  sciences  and  health. 

The  subprogram,  South  Africa,  focuses  spe¬ 
cifically  on  the  development  of  women’s  leadership 
potential  and  the  need  to  integrate  women  into  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  in  a  racially  integrated  state. 

Under  public  understanding  oj  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Corporation  has  made  a  number  of 
policy-related  grants.  Henceforth,  more  empha¬ 
sis  will  be  placed  on  promoting  collaboration 
among,  and  outreach  by,  the  various  research  net¬ 
works  supported.  Unsolicited  proposals  in  this 
category  are  therefore  not  accepted. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  foundation  will 
continue  to  support  science  and  technology  for 
development  and  women’s  health  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  link  these  issues  more  closely  to  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  transitions  under 
way  in  developing  countries. 
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Science  and  Technology  for  Development 


International  Development  Research  Centre 

P.O.  Box  62084,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Two-year  grant  of  $440,000  toward  the 
African  Technology  Policy  Studies  Network 


In  1989  the  Corporation  joined  the 
International  Development  Research  Centre 
in  supporting  two  pioneering  research  net¬ 
works  in  science  and  technology  policy  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa:  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Africa  Technology  Policy  Studies  Network  and  the 
West  Africa  Technology  Policy  Studies  Network. 
The  networks  have  established  interdisciplinary 
groups  of  scientists  in  fifteen  countries,  whose 
reports  and  papers  are  becoming  the  core  liter¬ 
ature  on  African  technology  policy. 

With  this  grant  the  two  regional  networks 
are  being  merged  into  one  entity,  the  African 
Technology  Policy  Studies  Network,  that  is  guided 
by  an  international  steering  committee  chaired 
by  Paul  B.  Vitta,  director  of  the  regional  office  of 
science  and  technology  in  Africa  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  The  goals  of  the  new  network  are 
to  improve  the  quality  of  technology  policy¬ 
making  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  to  strengthen 
the  region’s  institutional  capacity  to  manage 
technology  development  and  use.  Its  research 
projects  focus  particularly  on  technology  poli¬ 
cies  linked  to  economic  reform,  the  effects  of 
technological  change  on  individual  households, 
and  the  use  of  new  technologies  in  small-scale 
agricultural  and  industrial  production.  Annual 
meetings,  conferences,  and  roundtables  are 
planned,  and  policy-relevant  research  findings 
are  being  disseminated  to  leaders  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  as  guides  to  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  investment. 


African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.O.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Sixteen-month  grant  of  $400,000  toward 
publications,  networking  of  African  scientific 
organizations,  and  general  support 


The  African  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose 
president  is  entomologist  and  educator 
Thomas  R.  Odhiambo,  was  established  in 
1 985  to  mobilize  a  broad  range  of  African 
scientific  talents  on  the  continent  for  research 
on  subjects  related  to  national  development. 
Through  various  programs  it  draws  the  scientific 
and  business  communities  together  with  the 
public  sector  to  discuss  critical  issues  ranging 
from  women’s  education  to  drought  and  desert¬ 
ification.  The  network  produces  profiles  of 
African  scientists  and  scientific  institutions  and 
is  identifying  ways  to  popularize  science  in 
Africa.  It  publishes  a  directory  of  African  sci¬ 
entists;  a  scientific  journal,  Discovery  and 
Innovation,  that  has  begun  to  set  a  standard  for 
scientific  communication  in  the  continent;  and 
a  quarterly  newsletter  Whydah,  which  keeps 
researchers  informed  about  work  in  progress  by 
others  and  about  coming  conferences  and  sym¬ 
posia.  The  Corporation  has  supported  the  acad¬ 
emy  since  1988. 

The  academy  is  now  taking  steps  to  assure 
its  own  sustainability.  Under  this  grant  it  is 
devising  a  three-year  strategic  plan  for  the  orga¬ 
nization,  which  includes  increasing  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  number  of  paid  subscriptions  to  its 
publications.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation, 
the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  a 
range  of  other  donors  also  contribute. 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $558,000  toward  a 
program  to  strengthen  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  infrastructure  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005 

One -year  grant  of  $199,000  toward  symposia 
on  science  in  Africa 


Following  a  1984  meeting  of  science  and 
engineering  societies  from  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Europe,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (aaas)  began  working  with  African 
institutions  to  facilitate  their  access  to  science 
and  technology  information.  The  resulting  aaas 
sub-Saharan  Africa  program,  directed  by  Amy 
Auerbacher  Gimbel  and  supported  by  the 
Corporation  since  1987,  began  distributing  jour¬ 
nals  to  institutions  in  thirty-eight  African  coun¬ 
tries  and  explored  how  cd-rom  (compact  disk  for 
read-only  memory)  systems  could  complement 
hard  copies  of  journals.  Lisbeth  A.  Levey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  journal  distribution  effort,  and  col¬ 
leagues  have  helped  librarians  in  Africa  assess 
the  use  of  cd-rom  technology  in  Africa,  com¬ 
piled  a  database  of  cd-rom  donors  to  African 
institutions,  and  held  workshops  with  African 
policymakers  and  researchers  to  promote  its 
adoption.  The  aaas  also  documents  efforts  by 
African  libraries,  and  the  international  organi¬ 
zations  assisting  them,  to  obtain  databases  and 
other  research  literature. 

Supplemented  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Corporation  is  supporting  continuation  of 
these  activities.  A  workshop  is  being  held  on 
science  and  technology  communications  in  West 
Africa,  and  an  international  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  is  being  established  to  guide  further  initiatives 
and  plan  for  the  sustainability  of  the  program. 


Since  1991  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  held  sym¬ 
posia  bringing  together  African  experts  to 
share  the  latest  developments  in  African 
science  with  a  primarily  American  audience.  The 
meetings,  assisted  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Corporation,  have  been  planned  in  consultation 
with  scientists  from  the  United  States  and  Africa 
and  with  the  African  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Association  of  African  Universities,  the  African 
Regional  Centre  for  Technology,  and  such  United 
States  organizations  as  the  African-American 
Institute  and  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 
The  meetings  have  highlighted  research  priori¬ 
ties  and  funding,  the  accomplishments  of  African 
scientists,  and  the  role  of  African  universities  in 
fostering  science  and  technology  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

Two  more  symposia  are  planned,  both  of 
them  to  be  organized  by  Amy  Auerbacher  Gimbel, 
director  of  the  association’s  sub-Saharan  Africa 
program.  The  first  symposium,  for  African  stu¬ 
dents  studying  science  in  the  United  States,  will 
explore  the  problems  they  face  here  and  at  home 
on  their  return.  The  second  will  focus  on  scien¬ 
tific  opportunities  for  African  women,  whose 
progress  is  impeded  not  only  by  cultural  atti¬ 
tudes  but  also  by  household,  community,  and 
economic  responsibilities. 
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Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 

P.0.  Box  M.32,  Accra,  Ghana 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  the  Health 
Policy  Analysis  and  Development  Group 


Since  1987  the  Corporation  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  supporting  the  International 
Health  Policy  Program  (ihpp)  ,  which  encourages 
the  effective  allocation  of  developing  countries’ 
scarce  resources  for  the  improvement  of  health 
care,  ihpp  is  a  network  of  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  institutions  in  Africa  and  Asia  that 
conduct  research  in  health  policy.  One  such  insti¬ 
tution  is  Ghana’s  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  which  has  initiated  a  col¬ 
laborative  research  and  training  project. 

This  Corporation  grant  is  enabling  the  coun¬ 
cil,  through  its  new  health  policy  analysis  and 
development  group,  to  undertake  a  project  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  Ghanaian 
researchers  and  policymakers  for  health  policy 
analysis.  Researchers  led  by  medical  sociologist 
S.  Kofi  Bonsi  are  studying  community  attitudes 
toward  health  sendees  and  the  use,  costs,  and 
quality  of  these  services.  The  results  of  the 
research  will  be  discussed  with  other  scientists 
and  policymakers  in  Ghana.  In  addition,  exter¬ 
nal  fellowships  are  being  established  for  two 
members  of  the  study  team,  and  a  computer¬ 
ized  bibliographic  database  linked  to  Ghana’s 
scientific  and  technological  information  network 
is  being  developed  to  ensure  that  health  policy 
researchers  have  access  to  current  information. 
Efforts  are  also  under  way  to  create  a  university 
training  program  in  health  economics  and  health 
policy  analysis. 


African  Regional  Centre  for  Technology,  B.P. 
2435,  Dakar,  Senegal;  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20418 

A  one-year  grant  of $147, 000  and  a fifteen-month 
grant  oj  $150,000  toward  planning  a  network 
of  Corporation  grantees  in  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  information  systems  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 


In  1992  the  Corporation  sponsored  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  strategies  for  strengthening  science 
and  technology  information  systems  in 
Africa.  Consultants  in  the  field  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  recommended  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  network  to  ensure  communication 
and  collaboration  among  Corporation  grantees 
that  specialize  in  such  systems. 

Two  of  the  grantees,  the  National  Academy 
of  Science’s  Board  on  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Development  (bostid)  and  the 
African  Regional  Centre  for  Technology  (arct)  , 
are  planning  this  network.  Corporation  funds 
are  enabling  the  groups  to  assess  grantees’ 
needs,  facilitate  the  preparation  of  case  studies 
of  individual  projects,  and  convene  a  meeting 
for  all  the  grantees  to  determine  whether  a  net¬ 
work  should  be  launched  and,  if  so,  to  agree 
on  its  scope  and  structure. 

B.  J.  Olufeagba,  arct’s  executive  director, 
and  Michael  Nageri,  head  of  its  information 
and  documentation  division,  are  coordinating 
the  network  planning  activities,  while  bostid 
staff  members,  led  by  senior  program  officer 
Wendy  D.  White,  are  providing  guidance  and 
strategic  support. 
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University  of  Zimbabwe 

P.0.  Box  MP  167,  Mount  Pleasant,  Harare, 
Zimbabwe 

Three-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
improvement  of  the  health  information  system 
of  the  medical  library 


Cd-rom  technology  is  low-cost,  easy  to  use, 
and  durable;  it  has  substantial  storage 
potential  and  bypasses  telephone  com¬ 
munications  problems.  Under  prior  grants, 
cd-rom  capacity  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Zimbabwe  Medical  Library,  and  the  library 
subscribed  to  medline,  the  computerized  index  to 
3,500  of  the  world’s  major  medical  and  health 
science  journals.  Corporation  support  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  costs  of  a  workshop  on  the  uses 
of  microcomputers  for  information  services  and 
a  “medline  on  cd-rom”  demonstration,  organized 
by  the  library  at  a  1991  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Health  Information  and  Libraries 
in  Africa,  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe. 

With  this  grant  Helga  Patrikios,  chief  med¬ 
ical  librarian  at  the  university,  is  organizing  train¬ 
ing  that  will  enable  students,  staff,  and  govern¬ 
ment  health  professionals  to  perform  their  own 
literature  searches.  The  library  is  acquiring  data¬ 
bases  on  aids,  demographic  trends,  family  plan¬ 
ning,  and  reproductive  health  as  well  as  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  that  will  facilitate  users’  access  to 
journal  articles  and  other  written  materials.  At 
a  meeting  of  southern  African  medical  librari¬ 
ans  in  1994,  plans  will  be  developed  for  estab¬ 
lishing  an  interlibrary  collaboration  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region. 


International  Development  Research  Centre 

United  Nations  Development  Programme, 
Palais  des  Nations,  CH-121 1  Geneva  10, 
Switzerland 

Nine-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the 
Task  Force  on  Health  Research  for 
Development 


In  a  1 990  report,  Health  Research:  Essential 
Link  to  Equity  in  Development ,  the 
Corporation-supported  independent  inter¬ 
national  Commission  on  Health  Research  for 
Development  stressed  the  importance  of  more 
equitable  development  policies  within  coun¬ 
tries  to  reduce  disparities  in  health.  It  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  research  in  determining 
how  best  to  allocate  scarce  resources  to  health 
care.  The  report  recommended  that  every  coun¬ 
try  conduct  research  “to  understand  its  own 
problems,  to  enhance  effectiveness  of  limited 
resources,  and  to  improve  health  policy  and 
management.” 

A  task  force  based  at  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  offices  in  Geneva  was 
subsequently  created  to  enable  countries  and 
regions  to  share  ideas,  knowledge,  experience, 
and  opportunities  concerning  what  has  come  to 
be  called  “essential  national  health  research.” 
To  date  the  strategy  has  been  adopted  by  sev¬ 
enteen  developing  countries. 

The  International  Development  Research 
Centre  serves  as  the  administering  agency  for 
the  task  force,  which  is  cochaired  by  Richard 
Wilson  and  by  Raphael  Owor,  on  leave  as  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Makerere  University 
in  Uganda.  This  grant  is  toward  continuation  of 
the  task  force’s  assistance  to  Ghana,  India,  Kenya, 
Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Tanzania,  Zimbabwe,  and 
the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 
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Harvard  University 

School  of  Public  Health,  665  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000 for  an  interna¬ 
tional  executive  seminar  for  senior  health  poli¬ 
cymakers 


Prior  Corporation  support  enabled 
Adetokunbo  0.  Lucas,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  health  at  the  department  of  pop¬ 
ulation  sciences  and  director  of  interna¬ 
tional  health  programs  at  Harvard  University’s 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  Karin  A.  Dumbaugh, 
instructor  in  health  policy  and  management  at 
the  school,  to  plan  a  series  of  international  train¬ 
ing  seminars  for  senior  health  officials  from 
developing  countries.  The  seminars  draw  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Health  Research  for  Development  (see  p.  73) 
for  establishing  links  between  research  and  pol¬ 
icymaking  and  using  research  results  to  formu¬ 
late  equitable  health  policies.  Training  is  offered 
in  the  managerial  skills  and  scientific  techniques 
critical  for  effective  policymaking. 

This  grant  supports  the  testing  of  teaching 
materials  in  a  pilot  seminar  for  senior  health 
ministry  executives  from  the  Caribbean,  South 
America,  and  the  Maldives.  The  primary  text  for 
the  seminar,  a  manual  on  essential  national 
health  research,  will  be  supplemented  by  case 
studies,  computer  exercises,  and  videotaped 
material.  The  curriculum  will  include  country- 
specific  discussions  of  problems  and  solutions. 


Mahidol  University 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
Salaya,  Nakornpathom  73170,  Thailand 

One-year  grant  of  $53,000  toward  establish¬ 
ing  an  international  organization  on  social 
and  health  sciences 


Since  1989  an  international  group  of  health 
and  social  scientists,  policymakers,  and 
donors  have  been  meeting  under  varying 
auspices  to  address  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  scholars  and  practitioners  who  apply 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  health  problems.  The  year  1992  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  participants’  goal:  the 
International  Foaim  for  Social  Sciences  in  Health. 
The  forum  consists  of  regional  networks  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America,  North  America, 
and  Oceania.  It  works  to  enhance  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  research  and  foster  a  coherent  body  of 
knowledge  in  the  field.  Case  studies  from  each 
region  will  be  developed  to  illustrate  the  most 
effective  use  of  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

A  secretariat  located  at  Mahidol  University 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  led  by  Santhat 
Sermsri,  former  dean  of  the  faculty,  gives  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  issues  driving  the  forum  and  pro¬ 
motes  interaction  among  the  networks.  This 
grant  is  enabling  the  secretariat’s  steering  com¬ 
mittee  to  refine  the  forum’s  initial  three-year 
plan  of  operation. 
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University  of  Sierra  Leone 

University  Research  and  Development 
Services  Bureau,  Private  Mail  Bag,  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone 

One -year  grant  of  $90,000  toward  a  national 
science  and  technology  information  system 


African  leaders  increasingly  recognize  that 
national  systems  of  generating,  collecting, 
and  disseminating  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  information  to  researchers  and  deci¬ 
sion  makers  are  a  powerful  tool  in  promoting 
economic  development.  Previous  Corporation 
support  enabled  the  University  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  its  central  arm  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  University  Research  and  Development 
Services  Bureau,  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  system.  The  research  team  subsequently  formed 
the  Sierra  Leone  Science  and  Technology 
Information  Network,  now  consisting  of  forty- 
five  members. 

Members  of  the  team  are  developing  a  net¬ 
work  of  researchers,  librarians,  information 
providers,  development  planners,  government 
personnel,  industrialists,  and  general  users.  Under 
the  direction  of  senior  scientist  Ogunlade  R. 
Davidson  and  librarian  Abator  Thomas,  network 
participants  are  working  to  establish  local  and 
international  electronic  linkages  and  a  publica¬ 
tions  unit  for  producing  research  abstracts,  direc¬ 
tories,  and  reports.  The  Corporation’s  funds  also 
support  training  in  equipment  maintenance  and 
the  creation  of  income-generating  programs  that 
will  enable  the  network  ultimately  to  become 
self-sufficient. 


United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa 

Science  and  Technology  Section,  P.O.  Box 
3001,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $74,000  toward  a 
seminar  on  integrating  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy,  economic,  and  development  policies 


With  a  1988  Corporation  grant,  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  conducted  a  four-year  assess¬ 
ment  of  ministries  and  agencies  spe¬ 
cializing  in  science  and  technology  policy  in 
eleven  African  countries:  Gambia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Kenya,  Madagascar,  Malawi,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanzania,  and  Zimbabwe. 
The  study  revealed  that,  although  countries 
had  begun  formally  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  applying  scientific  and  technological 
advances  to  development,  few  had  established 
national  budgets  reflecting  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  in  science  and  technology.  The  science 
and  technology  policies  that  existed  were  not 
integrated  with  economic  policies.  Such  a  link 
might  help  accelerate  economic  development  in 
African  countries. 

With  this  grant  the  U.N.  commission  is 
holding  Africa’s  first  intergovernmental  meet¬ 
ing  linking  science  and  technology  policies  explic¬ 
itly  with  economic  ones.  Senior  decision  makers 
and  policy  researchers  in  these  domains  are 
designing  strategies  to  integrate  economic  and 
science  policymaking.  Soodursun  Jugessur,  chief 
of  the  science  and  technology  section  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  is  coordinating  the  seminar,  which  has 
also  received  support  from  that  organization  and 
from  several  national  governments. 
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Grupo  de  Analisis  para  el  Desarrollo 

PB  305,  P.O.  Box  52-6350,  Miami,  FL  33152 

One-year  grant  of  $73,  OOO for  research  by 
Francisco  R.  Sagasti  on  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  process  of  development 


Considerable  research  has  produced  a  body 
of  knowledge  about  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  development  that  parallels  work 
in  economic  development.  However,  few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  together  the 
conceptual  bases  of  the  two  fields  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  perspective  on  development. 

Under  this  grant  Francisco  R.  Sagasti,  the 
former  head  of  strategic  planning  at  the  World 
Bank,  is  synthesizing  the  different  strands  of 
thought  in  the  fields  of  economic  development 
strategies,  science  and  technology  policy,  and 
strategic  planning  and  creating  a  conceptual 
framework  for  analyzing  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  development.  His  work  is  expected 
to  have  impact  not  only  in  the  developing  world 
but  also  in  industrialized  countries  that  are  bal¬ 
ancing  the  challenges  of  equitable  development 
with  efforts  to  stimulate  productivity  and  tech¬ 
nological  progress. 

Sagasti  is  working  at  an  institution  in  his 
native  Peru,  the  Grupo  de  Analisis  para  el 
Desarrollo.  He  plans  to  organize  his  materials 
into  a  book  and  several  in-depth  articles,  writ¬ 
ten  for  policymakers,  that  will  interpret  Western 
and  non- Western  perspectives  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  process. 


The  Synergos  Institute 

100  East  85th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  strength¬ 
ening  local  philanthropy  in  Zimbabwe  and 
Ghana 


Few  privately  endowed  grant-making  foun¬ 
dations  exist  in  developing  countries,  and 
individual  and  corporate  giving  is  limited. 
Many  observers  believe  that  if  local  phil¬ 
anthropy  is  to  be  strengthened,  a  significant  core 
of  funding  must  be  generated  by  sources  inde¬ 
pendent  of  partisan  politics  and  governmental 
influences.  The  Synergos  Institute,  founded  in 
1987  to  identify  innovative  solutions  to  poverty 
in  the  developing  world,  has  been  working  in 
countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  with  individ¬ 
uals  and  businesses  interested  in  creating  indige¬ 
nous  private  foundations  to  support  local  devel¬ 
opment  initiatives.  It  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  such  foundations  in  Zimbabwe  and  Ghana. 

This  grant  is  enabling  Synergos,  under 
the  direction  of  president  Peggy  Dulany  and 
executive  director  S.  Bruce  Schearer,  and  national 
coalitions  of  individuals  and  agencies  to  move 
forward  with  the  idea.  A  planning  group  in 
Zimbabwe  is  receiving  assistance  in  preparing 
a  mission  statement,  concept  papers,  and  a  fund¬ 
raising  plan.  Synergos  staff  members  are  work¬ 
ing  with  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
Ghana  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  foundation.  Analyses  of  philanthropic 
experiences  are  being  disseminated  to  planners 
in  both  countries  in  the  effort  to  promote  sup¬ 
port  of  indigenous  institutions. 
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African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.0.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $50, 000  toward  assessment 
and  dissemination  of  a  report  on  the  feasibili¬ 
ty  of  a foundation for  science  and  technology 
in  Africa 


In  1991,  with  support  from  the  Corporation 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  African 
Academy  of  Sciences  investigated  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  an  Africa- wide  foundation  to  chan¬ 
nel  external  support  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  science  and  technology.  Most  of  those 
contacted — international  donors,  staff  at  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme,  and 
representatives  of  research  institutions  and  min¬ 
istries  in  Africa — concluded  that  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  based  at  an  existing  institution 
would  be  worth  considering.  A  subsequent 
Corporation  grant  enabled  academy  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  consultants,  led  by  academy  president 
Thomas  R.  Odhiambo,  to  hold  discussions  with 
major  African  regional  institutions  and  with 
selected  African  governments  that  could  become 
core  donors.  They  also  explored  with  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  U.S.  foundations  the  legal 
and  financial  ramifications  of  a  pan-African 
grant-making  institution. 

At  a  May  1993  meeting  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
thirty  African  leaders  in  research  management, 
economic  development,  and  foundation  build¬ 
ing  reviewed  the  consultants’  report  and  agreed 
that  the  foundation  would  be  a  major  step  for¬ 
ward  in  African  development.  This  grant  is  con¬ 
tributing  retroactively  to  the  costs  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  is  helping  to  support  dissemination  of  the 
report.  The  foundation  is  expected  to  be  launched 
once  the  legal  framework  and  financial  mecha¬ 
nisms  are  made  final. 


Forum  for  African  Women  Educationalists 

Riara  Road,  P.O.  Box  21389,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  support 


Research  results  from  many  regions  of  the 
world,  including  Africa,  suggest  that  edu¬ 
cated  women  earn  higher  incomes  and 
have  healthier  and  fewer  children  than 
women  who  have  not  attended  school.  Although 
African  leaders  are  increasingly  aware  of  these 
findings,  the  continent  has  not  witnessed  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  in  female  participation  in 
education  beyond  the  primary  level. 

To  accelerate  the  process,  African  women 
leaders  in  late  1992  launched  the  Forum  for 
African  Women  Educationalists.  The  forum, 
which  received  planning  grants  from  the 
Corporation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
brings  together  researchers,  policymakers,  and 
women’s  groups  to  examine  the  policy,  social, 
and  economic  barriers  to  girls’  educational 
achievement.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
quality  of  education  for  girls  and  women.  Under 
the  current  grant  the  forum  is  initiating  policy 
debates,  undertaking  advocacy  activities  aimed 
at  promoting  female  education,  and  mobilizing 
resources  in  support  of  female  education  in  Africa. 
A  nine-person  executive  committee  guides  the 
forum,  whose  executive  director  is  Eddah  W. 
Gachukia,  an  educational  researcher  in  Kenya. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health 


Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud 

Periferico  Sur  No.  4809,  Colonia  El  Arenal 
Tepepan,  Delegation  Tlalpan,  14610  Mexico 
D.F.,  Mexico 

Two-year  grant  of  $775, 000  toward  support 
and  strengthening  of  health  resources  and 
philanthropy  in  Mexico 


The  Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud,  or 
Mexican  Foundation  for  Health,  was 
established  by  leaders  in  the  medical,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  business  communities  in  1985 
to  mobilize  private  funding  for  health  research 
and  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  application  of 
new  scientific  knowledge  and  appropriate  tech¬ 
nology  toward  improving  the  health  of  Mexican 
people.  With  an  independent  governing  coun¬ 
cil  whose  members  are  drawn  from  a  broad 
range  of  disciplines,  the  foundation  now  receives 
broad  multisectoral  support  and  has  built  an 
endowment  of  nearly  $4  million.  Prior  Corporation 
grants  supported  three  principal  areas  of  work: 
maternal  and  child  health  research  and  human 
resources  development,  institutional  strength¬ 
ening  earned  out  by  a  planning  and  development 
unit,  and  the  opening  of  a  regional  office  in  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  on  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 

This  grant  supports  a  program  that  con¬ 
solidates  the  three  principal  areas  of  work  under 
the  leadership  of  executive  president  Guillermo 
Soberon.  In  addition  to  funding  research  pro¬ 
jects  concerned  with  perinatal,  infant,  and  ado¬ 
lescent  health  problems,  the  foundation  is  devel¬ 
oping  its  computer  system,  which  supports 
operations  for  program  and  financial  management 
and  for  archival  organization  and  document 
retrieval.  The  foundation  is  also  strengthening 
its  northern  border  chapter,  opening  additional 
offices  there  as  needed,  and  assisting  other  foun¬ 
dations  as  they  attempt  to  link  researchers  with 
policymakers. 


World  Health  Organization 

CH-1211  Geneva  27,  Switzerland 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $300,000  toward 
projects  promoting  the  health,  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  functional  literacy  of  women  in 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria 


Corporation  grants  since  1987  have  enabled 
the  World  Health  Organization  (who)  to 
assist  projects  aimed  at  improving  the  lit¬ 
eracy,  health,  and  incomes  of  very  poor 
rural  women  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Zambia,  and 
Zimbabwe.  In  each  country  local  project  teams 
have  prepared  written  materials  containing  infor¬ 
mation  on  health  and  economic  activities.  Using 
newly  acquired  skills,  women  have  developed 
income-generating  projects  and  engaged  in  such 
community  activities  as  the  building  of  latrines 
and  the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
Monographs  and  videotapes  about  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  teams’  activities  formed  the 
basis  of  an  international  forum  on  health  as  a 
condition  for  development  assistance,  which  was 
held  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  1991.  Annual  inter¬ 
country  meetings  allow  all  the  project  workers 
to  consult  with  each  other. 

As  part  of  the  follow-up  to  the  forum,  the 
project  teams  are  identifying  areas  that  need 
more  concentrated  attention.  This  grant  supports 
an  evaluation  of  the  interventions,  with  the 
expected  result  that  project  activities  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  national  development  plans.  An 
intercountry  meeting  in  November  1993  focused 
on  ways  to  achieve  sustainability  and  replication 
of  project  activities. 

Aleya  El-Bindari  Hammad,  special  advisor 
to  the  who  director  general,  with  technical  officer 
Catherine  Mulholland  coordinates  the  program. 
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Columbia  University 

Center  for  Population  and  Family  Health,  60 
Haven  Avenue,  B-3,  New  York,  NY  10032 

Ten-month  grant  of  $300,000 for  research 
and  training  on  maternal  health  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa 


With  prior  support  from  the  Corporation, 
the  Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality 
program  at  Columbia  University’s 
Center  for  Population  and  Family 
Health,  School  of  Public  Health,  promoted  and 
advised  a  community-based  operations  research 
network  in  three  West  African  nations:  Ghana, 
Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Eleven  site  projects 
operating  from  African  university  teaching  hos¬ 
pitals  and  a  ministry  of  health  have  the  aim  of 
developing  effective,  sustainable,  and  replicable 
interventions  to  reduce  the  high  levels  of  mater¬ 
nal  mortality  in  the  region.  The  teams,  each  of 
which  includes  at  least  one  nurse-midwife,  obste¬ 
trician,  public  health  specialist,  and  social  sci¬ 
entist,  have  identified  their  area’s  most  press¬ 
ing  maternal  health  problems  and  barriers  to 
obstetric  care  and  have  designed  projects  to 
remove  these  barriers.  They  are  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  interventions  for  reducing 
maternal  mortality  and  testing  the  thesis  that 
a  significant  lowering  of  maternal  mortality 
will  depend  largely  on  the  provision  of  accessi¬ 
ble  and  effective  emergency  care. 

Under  this  grant  Deborah  Maine,  a 
Columbia  epidemiologist  who  provides  overall 
direction  to  the  program,  and  her  colleagues  are 
continuing  to  furnish  technical  assistance  to  the 
network.  Columbia  staff  members  are  holding 
periodic  training  workshops  in  the  project  sites, 
helping  the  teams  implement  specific  interven¬ 
tions  and  publish  their  results,  and  producing 
articles  and  reports  on  the  program. 


Ghana  Registered  Midwives  Association 

P.O.  Box  147,  Mango  Tree  Avenue,  C841/3 
Asylum  Down,  Accra,  Ghana 

Twenty -three -month  grant  of  $50, 000  toward 
continuing  education  courses  for  nurse-mid¬ 
wives  in  Ghana 


In  developing  countries,  nurse-midwives  are 
important  providers  of  medical  care  for 
women  during  pregnancy,  labor,  and  the 
postnatal  period,  often  working  with  mini¬ 
mal  supervision  from  doctors.  Earlier  Corporation 
grants  enabled  the  American  College  of  Nurse- 
Midwives  and  the  Ghana  Registered  Midwives 
Association  to  develop  and  initiate  a  program 
that  equips  private-  and  public-sector  nurse-mid¬ 
wives  with  life-saving  skills.  The  curriculum 
teaches  manual  removal  of  the  placenta,  vac¬ 
uum  extraction,  episiotomy,  and  cervical  lacer¬ 
ation  repair  and  is  helping  to  build  support 
among  medical  and  policy  communities  for  an 
expanded  role  for  midwives  in  performing  these 
procedures.  The  program  has  produced,  tested, 
and  revised  a  manual  that  has  been  used  to 
train  123  midwives  and  is  now  required  reading 
for  fourth-year  medical  students  and  residents  in 
the  Corporation-supported  postgraduate  obstet¬ 
rics  and  gynecology  program  at  the  medical 
schools  in  Accra  and  Kumasi. 

This  final  grant  to  the  association,  whose 
project  director  is  Florence  A.  Ouarcoopome, 
supports  the  training  of  an  additional  sixty-four 
midwives  at  the  first  training  center  in  eastern 
Ghana  and  the  establishment  of  a  second  cen¬ 
ter  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  association  is 
preparing  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
training  program. 
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World  Health  Organization 

Division  of  Family  Health,  CH- 1211  Geneva 
27,  Switzerland 

Two-year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  the  health  risk  of  childbearing 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 


The  Corporation  has  previously  supported 
elements  of  the  Safe  Motherhood  Initiative, 
a  worldwide  action  and  advocacy  program 
led  by  the  World  Health  Organization  (who) 
and  other  international  agencies  to  reduce  the 
number  of  women  dying  or  becoming  ill  from 
complications  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  who’s 
program  publicizes  the  nature  and  determinants 
of  maternal  morbidity  and  mortality  to  policy¬ 
makers,  journalists,  and  the  general  public 
through  a  multilingual  press  kit,  an  educational 
computer  disk,  a  videotape,  books,  and  a  quar¬ 
terly  newsletter.  In  collaboration  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Gynaecology  and 
Obstetrics,  it  manages  a  task  force  that  has 
become  the  leading  advocate  for  reorienting 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  toward  a  more  pre¬ 
ventive  approach  to  maternal  health.  The  pro¬ 
gram  also  produces  training  materials  for  nurses, 
midwives,  and  other  health  practitioners  and 
evaluates  curricula  and  training  programs. 

Renewed  Corporation  funding  is  enabling 
who  to  continue  this  work  in  several  countries 
in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Staff  members  led 
by  Tomris  Turmen,  director  of  the  division  of 
family  health,  are  preparing  guidelines  for  health 
workers  in  three  areas:  adapting  safe  mother¬ 
hood  techniques  and  materials  to  selected  coun¬ 
tries,  supervising  country-level  maternal  health 
programs,  and  estimating  country  program  needs. 
who  is  also  disseminating  midwifery  training 
materials  and  updating  its  publication,  Maternal 
Mortality— A  Global  Fact  Book. 


World  Health  Organization 

CH-1211  Geneva  27,  Switzerland 

One-year  grant  of $100,000  toward  a  global 
commission  on  women ’s  health 


The  Forty-fifth  World  Health  Assembly,  held 
in  May  1992,  called  on  the  World  Health 
Organization  (who)  to  establish  a  global 
commission  to  expedite  the  formulation, 
adoption,  and  implementation  of  intersectoral 
policies  to  improve  women’s  health.  Participants 
at  follow-up  meetings  agreed  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  should  approach  the  subject  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  both  economics  and  human  rights. 
They  further  agreed  that  it  should  focus  on  mon¬ 
itoring  standards  and  criteria,  the  impact  of  devel¬ 
opment  on  health,  and  gender-specific  conse¬ 
quences  and  policy  implications  of  ill  health. 
Prior  Corporation  support  enabled  who  to  plan 
such  a  commission. 

With  this  grant  members  of  a  multidisci¬ 
plinary  working  group  chaired  by  Aleya  El- 
Bindari  Hammad,  who  senior  advisor  for  health 
and  development,  are  continuing  to  establish 
contact  with  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  individuals  in  developing  countries  who  can 
create  constituencies  for  the  commission.  They 
are  also  collecting,  analyzing,  and  synthesizing 
data  on  women’s  health  and  preparing  position 
papers  and  reports  for  dissemination  to  the  media, 
governments,  grass-roots  groups,  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agencies,  and  the  research  commu¬ 
nity. 

European  aid  agencies,  United  Nations 
agencies,  and  United  States  donors  provide  finan¬ 
cial  and  in-kind  support. 
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Pan  American  Health  Organization 

525  23rd  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20037-5971 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $75,000  toward  its 
program  on  women,  health,  and  development 
in  the  Caribbean 


Caribbean  ministries  of  health  in  1988 
adopted  a  regional  plan  of  action  for 
improving  women’s  health.  The  plan  out¬ 
lines  strategies  for  incorporating  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  women’s  economic  and  social 
status  and  their  health  into  the  design,  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  coordination  of  country-level  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs.  Through  its  women,  health, 
and  development  program,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  (paho)  is  facilitating  national 
implementation  of  the  plan,  paho  staff  members 
based  in  the  region  assist  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  personnel  in  identifying  the 
principal  health  problems  facing  Caribbean 
women,  expanding  needed  health  services,  and 
encouraging  women’s  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  health  decision  making. 

A  1 992  Corporation  grant  enabled  paho  to 
appraise  implementation  of  the  plan  by  the 
region’s  governments,  paho  researchers  found 
that  many  national  coordinators  for  women’s 
health  and  development  needed  more  detailed 
information  about  the  best  ways  to  apply  the 
concepts  to  policies  and  programs.  This  grant 
is  enabling  paho,  led  by  assistant  director  George 
A.  0.  Alleyne,  to  hold  training  sessions  and 
prepare  print  and  audiovisual  materials  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  national  coordi¬ 
nators  to  collect,  analyze,  and  use  gender-based 
information. 


Africare 

Africare  House,  440  R  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20001 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  a  maternal  health  and 
child  survival  program  in  Imo  State,  Nigeria 


Africare  maintains  field  offices  in  seven¬ 
teen  countries,  where  it  works  with  local 
agencies  and  communities  to  design  and 
support  programs  providing  emergency 
relief,  health  care,  literacy,  job  skills,  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  other  rural  development  schemes. 
In  1987  the  Corporation  made  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  grants  supporting  the  introduction  of  mater¬ 
nal  health  interventions  into  Africare’s  child 
survival  project  in  Imo  State,  Nigeria.  Under  the 
direction  of  Chibuzo  L.  Oriuwa,  the  project’s 
health  workers  monitor  women  at  risk  for  obstet¬ 
ric  complications,  teach  them  to  recognize  early 
warning  signs,  and  encourage  them  to  attend 
family  planning  and  prenatal  clinics.  Additional 
funding  from  United  States-based  churches  and 
universities  supports  literacy  and  income-gen¬ 
erating  activities  intended  to  complement  these 
community  outreach  activities. 

With  this  final  grant  Africare  staff  members 
are  incoiporating  a  report  on  the  project’s  suc¬ 
cessful  health  strategies  and  interventions  into 
a  handbook  for  dissemination  to  government 
and  private  voluntary  organizations  interested  in 
replicating  the  project  in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere. 
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Health  and  Human  Behavior 


Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network 

P.O.  Box  20811,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $150,000  toward 
support 


At  the  Corporation-supported  first  African 
Regional  Conference  on  Social  Science 
and  Medicine,  held  in  Mombasa,  Kenya, 
in  1990,  participants  discussed  the  role 
of  the  social  sciences  in  solving  the  continent’s 
health  problems.  The  meeting  resulted  in  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa 
Network,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  build  connections 
across  the  sciences  and  countries  in  Africa 
through  meetings,  publications,  and  training.  Its 
chief  research  priorities  are  sociocultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  determinants  of  health,  the  health  impli¬ 
cations  of  food  production,  and  aids  prevalence 
and  control. 

Corporation  support  is  enabling  the  net¬ 
work,  under  the  direction  of  Kofi  Asante,  head 
of  the  department  of  community  health  at  the 
African  Medical  Research  Foundation,  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  directory  of  researchers  working  in  the 
health  and  social  sciences  in  Africa,  establish  a 
small  competitive  grants  program,  and  offer 
training  workshops  in  proposal  development 
and  data  analysis.  The  network  is  planning  to 
establish  national  chapters  as  part  of  its  efforts 
to  link  regional  networks  and  create  a  critical 
mass  of  researchers  in  health  and  human  behav¬ 
ior  in  Africa. 


University  of  Nairobi 

College  of  Health  Sciences,  Kenyatta  National 
Hospital,  RO.  Box  19676,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  oj $50, 000 for  an  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  program  in  social  science  and  medicine 


With  Corporation  support,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  University  of  Nairobi  in 
1 99 1  laid  the  foundation  for  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary,  cross-faculty  program  in 
social  science  and  medicine.  They  subsequently 
appointed  a  task  force  to  assess  teaching  and 
training  needs,  identify  priority  research  areas  and 
available  faculty  resources,  and  initiate  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  relevant  university  research. 

A  three-year  plan,  formulated  by  the  task 
force  and  approved  by  Kenyan  academics  and 
policymakers,  aims  to  establish  a  forum  for  inter¬ 
faculty  collaboration  and  develop  incentives  for 
interdisciplinary  research  on  priority  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  Kenya.  This  grant  supports  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  plan.  Task  force  staff  members,  led 
by  Violet  N.  Kimani,  a  senior  lecturer  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  department  of  community  health,  are 
encouraging  the  formation  of  student-faculty 
research  teams,  fostering  networking  among 
social  and  medical  scientists,  and  instituting 
graduate  degrees  and  teaching  appointments. 
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University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences,  P.0.  Box 
35043,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  program  in  social  science  and  medi¬ 
cine 


The  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  in  Tanzania 
is  part  of  a  collaborative  effort,  supported 
by  the  Corporation,  to  develop  in  East 
Africa  a  critical  mass  of  scientists  engaged 
in  interdisciplinary  research  in  health  and  human 
behavior.  Collaboration  takes  the  form  of  fel¬ 
lowships  at  Harvard  University  for  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  universities  of  Nairobi  (see  p.  82) 
and  Dar  es  Salaam,  as  well  as  activities  at  the 
African  universities  to  develop  interdisciplinary 
research  and  training  programs.  With  a  1991 
planning  grant  from  the  Corporation,  the  fellows 
from  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  began 
efforts  to  foster  formal  collaboration  between  the 
faculty  of  medicine  and  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
social  sciences. 

This  grant  supports  establishment  of  the 
program,  which  promotes  attention  to  health 
problems  whose  solution  requires  collaboration 
between  the  social  and  medical  sciences.  Program 
members,  led  by  Patrick  Masanja,  head  of  the 
department  of  sociology,  and  Richard  S.  Lema, 
a  lecturer  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  are  prepar¬ 
ing  an  annotated  directory  of  biomedical  and 
sociomedical  research  and  researchers  working 
in  Tanzania,  for  annual  updating  and  wide  dis¬ 
semination  as  a  networking  and  resource  tool. 
In  addition,  workshops  are  being  organized  and 
curricula,  materials,  and  a  teaching  roster  are 
being  developed. 


Harvard  University 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Department  of  Social 
Medicine,  25  Shattuck  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02115 

One-year  grant  of $50, 000  toward  an  interna¬ 
tional  report  on  mental  and  behavioral  health 


Although  child  survival  and  adult  longevity 
have  improved  in  industrialized  and 
developing  countries  in  recent  decades, 
this  period  has  seen  a  worsening  of 
behavioral  and  psychiatric  disorders  leading  to 
adverse  health  outcomes.  Data  on  smoking,  alco¬ 
hol  and  drug  abuse,  mental  disorders,  and  other 
problems  are  scattered,  and  there  has  been  little 
critical  analysis,  assessment  of  earlier  studies,  or 
attempt  to  relate  findings  to  policymaking. 

In  1992  the  Corporation  and  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  and  Rockefeller 
foundations  supported  a  study  of  the  scope, 
magnitude,  sources,  and  effects  of  behavioral  and 
mental  health  problems  in  the  developing  world, 
with  special  attention  to  gender  and  age,  and 
their  implications  for  health  and  development 
policy.  Under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Kleinman, 
chair  of  the  department  of  social  medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  members  of  the  study 
team  are  producing  a  summary  report  and  a  ref¬ 
erence  volume  that  are  expected  to  help  stim¬ 
ulate  development  of  a  mental  health  policy 
agenda  for  governments,  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  international  agencies.  This 
grant  renews  support. 
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South  Africa 


The  Aspen  Institute 

Congressional  International  Program,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  1070, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

One -year  grant  of  $288,000  toward  meetings 
on  U.S.  relations  with  southern  Africa  for 
American  lawmakers 


Established  by  the  Aspen  Institute  in  1988 
with  Corporation  funds,  the  Southern 
Africa  Policy  Forum  had  the  aim  of  creating 
a  well-informed,  bipartisan  group  of  pol¬ 
icymakers  who  could  play  a  leading  role  in  struc¬ 
turing  U.S.  policy  toward  the  region.  The  forum 
held  major  conferences  at  which  members  of 
Congress  and  experts  on  southern  Africa  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  southern  Africa  dis¬ 
cussed  issues  relating  to  the  region.  Four  major 
conferences  were  held,  including  one  in  South 
Africa  in  1991  that  was  attended  by  seventeen 
members  of  Congress — the  largest  delegation  of 
congressional  representatives  to  visit  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  final  meeting  was  held  in  April  1 993  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

The  conferences,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  distributed  to  participants  and  other  orga¬ 
nizations  and  individuals  interested  in  southern 
Africa,  were  supplemented  by  periodic  breakfast 
meetings,  held  for  legislators  and  others,  that 
focused  on  special  topics.  The  forum’s  director, 
former  senator  Dick  Clark,  is  exploring  ways  to 
build  on  these  activities  to  ensure  that  issues  of 
African  development  are  included  in  the  institute’s 
new  project  on  multilateral  diplomacy  and  coop¬ 
erative  security. 

This  grant  supported  the  Cape  Town  con¬ 
ference,  which  addressed  the  U.S.  role  in  assist¬ 
ing  negotiations  and  the  transition  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  South  Africa.  The  Ford 
Foundation  provided  additional  major  support 
for  the  forum’s  activities. 


University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Private  Bag  3,  Wits  2050,  johannesburg, 
South  Africa 

Two-year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  research 
on  gender  issues  by  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Legal  Studies 


Although  South  Africa  is  subject  to  immense 
pressures  both  internally  and  externally 
to  confront  its  history  of  racial  inequal¬ 
ity,  discrimination  against  women  has 
only  recently  come  under  discussion.  One  group 
addressing  this  issue  is  the  gender  and  law 
research  project  at  the  Centre  for  Applied  Legal 
Studies  at  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand. 
Established  in  1 990  with  joint  support  from  the 
Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  pro¬ 
ject,  directed  by  Catherine  H.  Albertyn,  has 
become  a  major  legal  resource  and  advocate  for 
women’s  rights  in  the  country.  Staff  members 
have  analyzed  constitutional  provisions  per¬ 
taining  to  women  in  other  countries,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  provisions,  and  their  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  protecting  against  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

With  this  grant  center  staff  members  are 
continuing  to  assess  the  state  of  gender  inequal¬ 
ity  in  South  Africa  in  substantive  areas  of  the  law, 
focusing  on  workplace  issues  such  as  employ¬ 
ment  equity,  affirmative  action,  maternity  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  domestic  workers.  The  project 
is  also  initiating  a  public  education  campaign  for 
the  general  public  and  the  country’s  leadership 
consisting  of  workshops,  conferences,  articles 
in  professional  journals,  occasional  papers,  and 
educational  booklets. 
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Women’s  Development  Foundation 

P.0.  Box  31028,  Braamfontein  2017,  South 
Africa 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $225,000  toward  a 
women ’s  policy  organization  in  South  Africa 


As  South  Africa  moves  toward  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  order,  the  participation  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  in  shaping  public  policies 
will  be  crucial  for  a  democratic  transi¬ 
tion.  Women,  who  have  been  particularly  dis¬ 
advantaged  by  apartheid,  need  to  develop  and 
advocate  policies  that  will  improve  their  access 
to  resources  and  skills. 

The  Women’s  Development  Foundation, 
directed  by  Ellen  N.  Kornegay,  arose  from  the 
commitment  of  a  group  of  prominent  black  South 
African  women  leaders  to  create  institutions 
through  which  women  can  participate  in  con¬ 
tinuing  policy  discussions.  Funding  from  the 
Corporation  in  1992  enabled  the  foundation  to 
formulate  a  three-year  plan  of  operation  and 
consult  with  existing  women’s  organizations  to 
shape  its  agenda.  The  foundation  conducts 
research  and  networking  but  is  concentrating 
initially  on  policy  analysis  and  advocacy. 

With  this  grant  staff  members  are  survey¬ 
ing  and  working  with  women’s  organizations  to 
identify  issues  critical  to  women,  notably  social 
and  economic  constraints  to  their  advancement. 
They  are  also  preparing  monographs  and  con¬ 
ference  reports  for  dissemination  in  a  public  edu¬ 
cation  campaign.  The  foundation  also  receives 
support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Human 
Resources  Trust,  and  the  Tertiary  Education 
Support  Program  in  South  Africa. 


Women’s  National  Coalition 

Carlton  Office  Towers,  Suite  3609, 
Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg  2001, 
South  Africa 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward  a 
project  to  secure  equality  for  women  in  a  new 
constitution  Jor  South  Africa 


Despite  occasional  setbacks,  South  Africa 
has  for  the  past  three  years  consistently 
pursued  the  goal  of  a  democratic  post¬ 
apartheid  society.  Although  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties  and  organizations  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  in  moving  the  country  toward 
a  full  democracy,  women  have  not  played  a 
major  role  and  have  been  underrepresented  on 
the  negotiation  teams  for  most  political  parties 
during  these  meetings. 

In  1992  seventy  South  African  women’s 
organizations  that  cut  across  political  and  racial 
lines  launched  the  Women’s  National  Coalition, 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  negotiations  and  the 
constitution-making  process  include  women  and 
their  perspectives.  The  coalition  is  organizing  a 
research  effort  and  media  campaign,  led  by  Pregs 
Govender,  to  mobilize  women  throughout  the 
country  to  draft  a  charter  on  women’s  rights. 
Corporation  support  is  enabling  the  coalition  to 
establish  and  staff  ten  regional  offices  to  orga¬ 
nize  media  and  outreach  activities — radio  talk 
shows,  magazine  articles,  plays,  songs,  and 
workshops — aimed  at  raising  awareness  about 
the  charter.  Field  workers  are  also  surveying 
women  and  organizing  public  meetings  and  hear¬ 
ings  to  identify  issues  that  may  be  addressed  in 
the  charter.  The  research  results  will  be  reported 
at  regional  conferences,  followed  by  a  1994 
national  conference  at  which  a  draft  charter  will 
be  discussed. 
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University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Medical  School,  7  York  Road,  Parktown, 
2193,  South  Africa 

Two-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  research 
and  policy  development  on  women 's  health 


The  South  African  health  care  system  may 
be  among  the  best  in  the  world,  but  for 
most  black  women  this  fact  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  Health  policies  and  systems 
have  been  designed  with  insufficient  attention 
to  black  women’s  health,  and  research  is  lack¬ 
ing  that  could  provide  the  underpinning  of  more 
equitable  health  policies.  The  impact  of  this  inat¬ 
tention  is  reflected  in  black  infant  mortality  rates 
that  are  more  than  six  times  those  of  white 
South  Africans. 

In  1 99 1  the  Centre  for  Health  Policy  at  the 
University  of  the  Witwatersrand’s  medical  school 
established  a  women’s  health  project,  directed 
by  Barbara  Klugman,  aimed  at  creating  and 
maintaining  a  network  of  more  than  600 
researchers  and  activists  working  on  women’s 
health  issues.  With  this  grant  project  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  holding  a  series  of  workshops  and  meet¬ 
ings  with  women’s  groups  in  rural  areas  and, 
ultimately  near  major  cities,  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  to  set  priorities  in  health 
policy.  Corporation  funds  are  also  being  used  to 
produce  and  distribute  to  network  participants  a 
quarterly  newsletter  detailing  developments  in 
women’s  health. 


Women  in  Law  and  Development  in  Africa 

P.O.  Box  UA  171,  Union  Avenue,  Harare, 
Zimbabwe 

Twenty-two-month  grant  oj $127,500 for  the 
development  of  a  legal  rights  training  manual 


Many  women’s  rights  groups,  activists, 
and  community  development  organi¬ 
zations  lack  the  necessary  skills  and 
resources  to  educate  women  about 
their  rights  and  about  the  relevance  of  these 
rights  to  their  own  lives.  In  1990,  with 
Corporation  support,  the  Overseas  Education 
Fund  organized  a  regional  conference  in  Nairobi 
to  strengthen  the  design  of  legal  rights  projects 
concerned  with  women’s  development.  As  a 
result  of  the  conference,  human  rights  lawyers, 
scholars,  activists,  and  community  organizers 
involved  in  law  reform  in  fourteen  countries 
created  Women  in  Law  and  Development  in 
Africa  (wildaf)  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  organizations  and 
individuals  in  those  countries  to  carry  out  effec¬ 
tive  legal  rights  strategies. 

This  grant  is  enabling  wildaf  regional  coor¬ 
dinator  Florence  Butegwa  and  technical  advisor 
Lisa  VeneKlasen  to  prepare,  test,  and  distribute 
a  handbook  to  train  network  participants  in  legal 
rights  advocacy  and  program  development. 
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Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  South 
African  Council  of  World  Affiliated 

P.O.  Box  61494,  Marshalltown  2107,  South 
Africa 

Two-year  grant  of  $106,500 for  a  leadership 
skills  training  program 


As  negotiations  toward  a  post-apartheid, 
democratic  South  Africa  proceed  at  a 
quickened  pace,  South  Africans  in  the 
nongovernmental  sector  are  devising 
strategies  to  create  policies  and  institutions  that 
can  promote  development.  The  South  African 
Council  of  the  World  Affiliated  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  (ywca),  led  by  Joyce  N. 
Seroke,  is  one  of  the  few  national  women’s  orga¬ 
nizations  with  regional  structures  and  a  history 
of  black  leadership.  It  has  long  worked  in  local 
communities  to  address  the  needs  of  women, 
and  its  staff  members  have  organized  day  care 
centers,  women’s  income-generating  activities, 
counseling  for  battered  women,  health  education, 
and  human  rights  advocacy.  A  1 992  Corporation 
grant  supported  a  strategic  planning  workshop 
at  which  national  and  regional  personnel  high¬ 
lighted  the  need  to  better  equip  staff  to  develop, 
implement,  and  evaluate  development  programs 
for  women. 

The  ywca  is  developing  a  leadership  skills 
training  program,  for  which  the  current  grant 
provides  support.  Three  staff  members  from  each 
of  the  ywca’s  eight  regions  will  attend  a  training 
workshop  in  management,  strategic  planning, 
evaluation,  and  fundraising.  They  will  also  learn 
how  gender  differences  affect  program  planning 
and  administration  and  will  develop  plans  for 
voter  education  for  women.  The  training  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  compiled  into  a  manual  for  the 
women  to  use  as  they  hold  subsequent  work¬ 
shops  in  their  own  areas. 


Women’s  Resource  Centre  Natal 

Suite  606,  AA  House,  53 7  Smith  Street, 
Durban  4001,  South  Africa 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a 
women ’s  resource  center  in  Natal,  South  Africa 


In  1992  a  group  of  women  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  began  discussing  the  establishment 
of  a  women’s  resource  center  to  support  the 
development  and  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  existing  women’s  organizations.  With  a  plan¬ 
ning  grant  from  the  Corporation,  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  surveyed  the  nearly  200  women’s  groups 
in  Natal  and  learned  that  they  needed  more  sup¬ 
port  to  function  effectively.  At  workshops  sub¬ 
sequently  held  throughout  the  region,  many  of 
the  groups  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
resource  center. 

Continued  planning,  the  formal  launch, 
and  initial  activities  of  a  resource  center  are 
being  supported  under  the  current  grant. 
Representatives  from  women’s  organizations 
from  four  subregional  zones  are  helping  to  set 
long-term  priorities  for  the  center.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers,  led  by  chairman  Manto  Tshabalala,  are 
preparing  a  directory  of  local  development  orga¬ 
nizations  that  have  programs  relevant  to  wom¬ 
en’s  groups  and  are  working  with  other  resource 
centers  and  agencies  in  South  Africa  to  devise 
long-term  plans  for  data  collection.  Training 
workshops  are  also  planned,  the  first  series  of 
which  will  enable  women  to  develop  and  man¬ 
age  small  businesses. 
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University  of  Cape  Town 

Private  Bag,  Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $55,250  toward 
research  on  adolescence  in  South  Africa 


The  large  cohort  of  disaffected,  highly  politi¬ 
cized  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
education  system  and  mainstream  soci¬ 
ety  in  South  Africa  threaten  the  chance 
for  successful  change  there.  Recognizing  the 
potential  this  situation  poses  for  destructive  con¬ 
flict,  Mamphela  A.  Ramphele,  a  senior  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  health  researcher  at  the  University  of 
Cape  Town,  is  studying  adolescents,  particularly 
black  children  and  youth,  in  an  urban  township 
known  as  New  Crossroads. 

With  a  Corporation  grant  in  1991, 
Ramphele ’s  study  team  used  a  variety  of  research 
techniques  to  examine  the  health  and  the  social 
context  of  black  and  other  disadvantaged  ado¬ 
lescents.  They  also  organized  two  interventions 
to  enhance  the  teenagers’  chances  for  develop¬ 
ing  into  healthy,  successful  adults-,  wilderness 
trips,  during  which  they  are  given  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  free  time  in  which  to  share  con¬ 
cerns  with  their  fellow  participants,  and  a  youth 
center,  where  they  can  pursue  sports,  computer 
literacy  programs,  theater,  and  art. 

In  the  third  phase  of  the  project  Ramphele 
and  her  colleagues  are  completing  their  analy¬ 
ses  and  a  report.  The  Corporation’s  support  for 
this  work  is  supplemented  by  funding  from  the 
International  Youth  Foundation;  the  Independent 
Development  Trust,  a  local  philanthropy;  and 
Engen,  a  multinational  oil  company  based  in 
Cape  Town. 


African-American  Institute 

The  Braamfontein  Centre,  23  Jorisson  Street, 
Braamfontein  2001,  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa 

One -year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  office  in  South  Africa 


The  African-American  Institute,  which  was 
established  in  1953  to  foster  understand¬ 
ing  and  collaboration  between  Africans 
and  Americans,  has  long  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  advocating  change  in  South  Africa.  In 
1 992,  with  grants  from  the  Corporation  and  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations,  it  set  up  an 
office  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  to  promote 
information  and  communication  within  the  region 
and  other  parts  of  Africa  and  between  South 
Africans  and  Americans.  Headed  by  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  senior  vice  president,  Frank  E.  Ferrari,  the 
office  collaborates  with  South  Africans  to  develop 
programs  aimed  at  strengthening  human 
resources,  women’s  organizations,  traditionally 
black  universities,  and  South  African  civil  soci¬ 
ety.  It  serves  as  the  institute’s  central  office  for 
the  region,  which  encompasses  Lesotho,  Namibia, 
Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe.  With  renewed  support 
from  the  Corporation,  the  institute  is  continuing 
this  work  and  initiating  a  monthly  forum  for  edi¬ 
tors  of  South  African  newspapers  on  regional 
issues  and  developments. 

The  institute  intends  for  the  South  African 
office  to  broaden  its  base  of  support  to  include 
other  foundations  and  the  corporate  sector. 
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Ashoka:  Innovators  for  the  Public 

1700  North  Moore  Street,  Suite  1920, 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Three -year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  a  gender 
development  and  women 's  leadership  program 
in  South  Africa 


Ashoka:  Innovators  for  the  Public,  a  non¬ 
profit  international  development  organi¬ 
zation  that  was  established  in  1981, 
identifies  and  offers  financial  assistance 
to  individuals  who  have  innovative  ideas  for 
solving  social  problems.  It  operates  programs  in 
fourteen  countries.  The  South  Africa  program,  set 
up  in  1990,  has  supported  twenty-six  fellows, 
only  five  of  them  women. 

Under  the  Corporation’s  grant  Ashoka  is 
supporting  two  additional  women  fellows  and 
assessing  its  capability  to  provide  greater  lead¬ 
ership  opportunities  for  women.  Among  the  issues 
being  addressed  are  women  fellows’  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  ability  to  raise  funds  to  support  the  institu¬ 
tions  they  launch  and  their  isolation  from  inter¬ 
national  networks  and  organizations. 

Discussions  by  Ashoka  alumnae  of  their 
experiences  as  fellows  are  expected  to  help  for¬ 
mulate  strategies  to  strengthen  women’s  lead¬ 
ership  potential  not  only  in  South  Africa  but  also 
in  the  other  countries  where  Ashoka  operates. 
The  results  of  the  assessment  will  be  disseminated 
in  the  South  African  nongovernmental  and  pol¬ 
icy  communities  and  through  regional  and 
national  networks.  Zubi  Price  is  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  South  Africa  program. 


Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $165,000  toward 
consultation  on  southern  African  affairs  by  J. 
Wayne  Fredericks 


In  1989  the  Corporation  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  awarded  grants  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  to  offer  the  con¬ 
sulting  services  of  J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  an 
authority  on  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  southern  Africa,  to  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  concerned  about  southern  Africa.  In  a 
career  that  spans  more  than  forty  years, 
Fredericks  has  led  various  foreign  programs  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  served  as  U.S.  deputy  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs,  and 
directed  international  relations  for  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
He  contributes  regularly  to  the  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,  especially  to  its  South  Africa  programs  con¬ 
cerned  with  information,  education,  and  career 
development. 

With  his  current  concentration  on  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  in  South  Africa,  Fredericks  is  help¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  economic 
department  of  the  African  National  Congress, 
facilitating  links  between  black  entrepreneurs  in 
South  Africa  and  American  investors,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Get  Ahead  Foundation,  a  South 
African  nongovernmental  organization  that  pro¬ 
vides  credit  to  small  businesses. 

This  renewal  of  the  grant  is  matched  by 
funding  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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Public  Understanding  of  Development 


Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

One-year  grant  of $130, 700  toward  research 
by  Joseph  N.  Garba  on  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  in  southern  Africa 


Since  1991  the  Corporation  has  supported 
the  work  of  Joseph  N.  Garba,  who  is  based 
at  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
in  assessing  the  theoretical  and  practical 
challenges  of  peacekeeping  in  southern  Africa  in 
the  post-Cold  War  period  and  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Gulf  war.  Garba,  formerly  foreign  minister  of 
Nigeria,  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  is  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  changing  military  structures  and  secu¬ 
rity  organizations  in  the  region  and  identifying 
the  possibilities  for  integrating  military  forces 
and  converting  their  purposes  toward  peace¬ 
keeping  and  economic  development. 

This  grant,  supplemented  by  funding  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  government  of 
Denmark,  and  Friederich  Ebert  Stiftung,  enabled 
Garba  to  organize  a  mid- 1993  conference  in 
Harare,  Zimbabwe,  on  sustainable  peace  and 
stability  in  southern  Africa.  Participants,  who 
included  members  of  the  highest  levels  of  the 
South  African  government,  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  creation  of  uniformed  forces 
for  a  new  South  Africa,  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  the  nation’s  manufacture 
and  sale  of  weapons,  and  the  difficulties  of  dis¬ 
arming  civilians,  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
region.  They  also  identified  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative  lessons  that  could  be  derived  from  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  and  Lesotho  and 
from  continuing  crises  in  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  South  Africa. 


African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017 

Two-year  grant  of  $400,000  toward  support 


The  African-American  Institute’s  Program 
on  Policy  Issues  in  U.S. -African  Relations, 
supported  in  part  by  the  Corporation  since 
1971,  seeks  to  expand  the  cadre  of  U.S. 
policymakers,  journalists,  and  business  and  other 
leaders  who  are  knowledgeable  about  Africa.  In 
addition  to  holding  an  annual  conference  that 
enables  Americans  to  talk  with  African  leaders, 
scholars,  and  activists,  it  organizes  seminars  to 
inform  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
about  African  development  issues  and  provides 
them  with  material  on  African  policy  matters  as 
such  issues  arise  on  the  legislative  agenda.  The 
institute  has  also  begun  to  arrange  for  congres¬ 
sional  staff  members  to  participate  as  observers 
in  African  national  elections.  Finally,  it  brings 
African  leaders  to  the  United  States  to  articulate 
their  concerns  and  establish  contacts  with 
American  leaders  and  policymakers  and  arranges 
for  congressional  staff  members  to  participate 
as  observers  in  African  national  elections. 

The  grant  continues  the  Corporation’s  sup¬ 
port  of  the  policy  studies  program,  which  is 
directed  by  the  institute’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Steven  McDonald.  The  program’s  1993 
conference,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
concentrated  on  capacity  building  and  human 
resource  development  in  Africa.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  major  African  leaders,  U.S.  pol¬ 
icymakers,  and  senior  members  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  National  Security  Council. 
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Overseas  Development  Council 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20009 

Three-year  grant  of  $300,  OOO  toward  semi¬ 
nars for  congressional  staff  members  on  inter¬ 
national  development  issues 


Since  its  inception  in  1978,  the 
Congressional  Staff  Forum  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council  has  organized  more 
than  200  policy  forums  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  and  involving  more  than  8,000 
congressional  staff  members.  Meetings  held  to 
date  have  included  presentations  made  by  pol¬ 
icymakers  and  experts  on  women’s  health,  aids 
programs,  debt  and  development  in  Africa,  com¬ 
petition  for  foreign  aid  between  Africa  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  efforts  to  rebuild  economies 
in  strife-torn  areas  of  the  world.  A  bipartisan 
advisory  committee  of  senior  congressional  staff 
plans  and  assesses  the  forum’s  activities  and 
informs  council  staff  members  about  pending 
legislation  related  to  international  development. 

Under  the  direction  of  Christine  E.  Contee, 
the  forum  is  focusing  on  newly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  The  council  has  prepared  for 
them  a  briefing  book  that  reviews  major  policy 
issues  in  development  and  identifies  public  and 
private  groups  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  play 
key  roles  in  United  States  foreign  policy.  The 
legislators  are  also  being  invited  to  special  sem¬ 
inars  on  three  broad  issues:  foreign  policy  and 
the  congressional  process,  U.S.  economic  and 
political  interests  in  the  developing  world,  and 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs.  This  grant 
renews  support. 


Africare 

Africare  House,  440  R  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  institu¬ 
tionalizing  constituency  development  for  Africa 
within  the  African  American  community 


In  1990  Africare,  the  largest  development 
organization  in  the  United  States  focusing  on 
Africa,  convened  a  group  of  forty  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  interested  in 
Africa  to  discuss  Africa-related  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States  and  ways  that  such 
programs  might  collaborate  and  share  informa¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  Africare  has 
begun  working  with  the  leaders  of  these  and 
other  groups  to  build  a  national  network,  the 
Constituency  for  Africa,  to  establish  linkages 
among  U.S.  community  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  with  interests  in  Africa  and  to  inform 
policymakers  about  Africa  and  African  devel¬ 
opment  issues. 

This  grant  supports  the  institutionalization 
of  the  network  under  the  leadership  of  Melvin 
P.  Foote,  Africare ’s  director  of  constituency  devel¬ 
opment.  Africare  is  surveying  the  constituen¬ 
cy’s  affiliate  institutions  to  determine  how  to 
strengthen  their  participation,  while  the  con¬ 
stituency  is  continuing  to  convene  national, 
regional,  and  local  conferences  and  meetings 
and  to  produce  and  distribute  a  newsletter,  pol¬ 
icy  statements,  and  other  promotional  materials. 
Staff  members  expect  that  the  constituency  will 
be  launched  as  an  independent  organization  in 
early  1994. 
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Africa  Leadership  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  2286,  Abeokuta,  Ogun  State,  Nigeria 

Two-year  grant  of  $420,000  toward  support 
ojthe  Africa  Leadership  Forum 


The  Africa  Leadership  Forum  of  the  Africa 
Leadership  Foundation  has  received 
Corporation  support  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1988.  Chaired  by  Olusegun  0. 
Obasanjo,  former  head  of  state  of  Nigeria,  the 
forum  seeks  to  address  the  long-term  prob¬ 
lems  impeding  African  development  and  to 
strengthen  leadership  and  cooperation  in  the 
search  for  national  and  regional  solutions.  It 
holds  a  variety  of  meetings,  workshops,  and 
conferences  for  leaders  from  Africa  and  other 
regions  in  government,  business,  academia, 
and  the  military  and  undertakes  country  mis¬ 
sions  that  serve  as  training  programs  for 
Africans  with  leadership  potential. 

In  1991  the  forum  held  a  conference  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  that  mapped  out  a  framework 
for  governance  and  development  in  Africa  and 
stressed  democratization  as  a  prerequisite. 
Subsequently  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(oau)  formally  acknowledged  the  linkage  of  secu¬ 
rity,  stability,  development,  and  cooperation  in 
Africa.  The  forum  is  working  with  the  oau  and 
other  regional  and  national  institutions  to  follow 
up  on  the  conference  by  focusing  on  governance 
and  leadership  for  democracy  and  the  development 
of  the  next  generation  of  leaders,  particularly 
women.  This  grant  renews  Corporation  support. 

The  forum  has  also  received  grants  from 
the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  and 
Rockefeller  foundations,  an  individual  from  Zaire, 
several  Nigerian  corporations,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Finland  and  Sweden. 


International  Peace  Academy 

777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3521 

Two-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  assessing 
the  role  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
in  conflict  management  in  Africa 


As  a  complement  to  the  Africa  Leadership 
Forum’s  efforts  to  enhance  leadership  for 
peace  and  democracy  in  Africa,  the 
International  Peace  Academy  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  strengthen  efforts  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (oau)  to  contribute  to  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  and  management  in  Africa.  Although  the 
oau  has  recently  sought  to  play  a  more  active  role 
in  these  areas,  it  lacks  a  formal  mechanism  for 
doing  so  and  is  prevented  by  statute  from  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  internal  conflicts. 

In  1992  the  academy,  an  independent  non¬ 
partisan  institution  directed  by  Olara  A.  Otunnu, 
former  foreign  minister  of  Uganda  and  former 
president  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
convened  a  meeting  of  African  policymakers  and 
leaders  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  to  identify  solu¬ 
tions  to  internal  conflicts  in  Africa.  Participants 
urged  the  oau  to  redefine  its  mandate  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  need  to  address  practical  questions 
concerning  its  ability  to  play  a  more  active  role 
in  mediating  internal  conflicts.  The  oau  subse¬ 
quently  formulated  a  set  of  proposals  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  the  pre¬ 
vention,  management,  and  resolution  of  con¬ 
flict  in  Africa. 

With  this  grant  the  academy  is  planning, 
conducting,  and  following  up  on  a  second  con¬ 
sultation,  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  to  refine 
the  proposals.  Participants  will  also  help  the 
academy  plan  its  program  on  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Africa. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


National  Council  for  International  Health 

1701  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

One-year  grant  of  $75,  OOO for  dissemination 
of  publications  on  enhancing  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  international  cooperation  in  health 


The  National  Council  for  International 
Health,  a  private  voluntary  organization 
headed  by  Eliot  T.  Putnam,  Jr.,  was  founded 
in  1973  to  improve  public  awareness  of 
international  health  needs.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
moting  American  support  for  health  care  pro¬ 
grams  in  developing  countries,  the  council  advo¬ 
cates  the  application  of  lessons  learned  elsewhere 
to  the  solution  of  health  problems  at  home,  where 
the  cost  of  health  care  is  steadily  rising  and  low- 
income  citizens  can  suffer  health  problems  as 
severe  as  any  in  the  developing  world. 

Under  prior  Corporation  grants  the  coun¬ 
cil  held  conferences  in  Alabama,  California, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas  that 
brought  together  health  care  experts  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  discuss  health  ser¬ 
vices  in  rural  areas,  infant  mortality  among 
lower-income  families,  and  the  financing  of 
health  care  systems.  The  council  also  received 
Corporation  support  to  prepare  two  analyses  of 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  project:  Enhancing 
U.S.  Participation  in  International  Health 
Cooperation  and  Global  Learning  for  Health. 
The  current  grant  is  underwriting  the  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  documents. 


Association  of  Black  Foundation  Executives, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  study  tour  of  Africa,  $25,000 

University  of  Cape  Town ,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
Toward  planning  for  a  women’s  leadership  insti¬ 
tute,  $24,200 

Council  on  Foundations ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  activities  of  the  Southern  Africa 
Grantmakers’  Affinity  Group,  $20,000 

Development  Resources  Trust ,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa 

Toward  an  independent  commission  on  an 
enabling  environment  for  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations  in  South  Africa,  $25,000 

Educational  Opportunities  Trust ,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa 

Toward  an  evaluation  of  its  programs,  $20,000 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  research  and  writing  on  resource  flows 
to  the  health  sectors  of  developing  countries, 
$15,000 

Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies ,  San 
Francisco,  CA 

Toward  follow-up  activities  to  an  International 
Center  for  Economic  Growth  seminar  on  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  Asian  and  Latin  American  economic 
policy  experiences  to  Africa,  $25,000 

International  Women’s  Media  Foundation, 
Arlington,  VA 

Toward  a  conference  for  women  journalists  from 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  $25,000 
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Medical  and  Health  Research  Association  of 
New  York  City ,  New  York,  NY 
For  planning  a  project  on  the  application  in  New 
York  City  of  public  health  practices  in  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  $24,400 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Toward  African  participation  in  the  eighth 
International  Women’s  Rights  Action  Watch 
annual  meeting,  $25,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  conference  on  the  implications  for 
health  services  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  $25,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
As  a  final  grant  toward  support  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine’s  study  of  female  morbidity  and  mor¬ 
tality  in  Africa,  $25,000 

National  Association  of  Women 's  Organisations 
in  Uganda ,  Kampala,  Uganda 
Toward  the  7th  International  Women  and  Health 
Meeting,  September  12-18,  1993,  in  Kampala, 
Uganda,  $25,000 

National  Council for  International  Health, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  dissemination  of  a  report  on  enhancing 
U.S.  participation  in  international  cooperation  in 
health,  $25,000 

University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka,  Nsukka,  Nigeria 
Toward  a  tour  of  a  play  on  maternal  health  for 
rural  villages  and  women’s  groups,  $10,000 

Overseas  Development  Council,  Washington,  DC 


Toward  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  bilateral 
aid  to  Africa,  $15,000 

Pan-African  Association  of  Anthropologists, 
Yaounde,  Cameroon 

Toward  a  workshop  on  research  methods  for 
African  medical  anthropologists,  $25,000 

Pergamon  Press,  Oxford,  United  Kingdom 
Toward  editorial  and  reference  assistance  for 
authors  from  developing  countries  for  Social 
Science  and  Medicine,  $25,000 

Radclffe  College,  Cambridge,  MA 
For  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  col¬ 
lected  lectures  of  fellows  from  developing  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  Mary  Ingraham  Bunting  Institute, 
$21,000 

Research  Council  of  Zimbabwe,  Harare, 
Zimbabwe 

For  a  desktop  publishing  system,  $25,000 

South  Africa  Free  Elections  Fund,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  voter  education  in  South  Africa,  $25,000 

University  of  Southern  Calfomia,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Toward  English-  and  Spanish-language  editions 
of  a  publication  on  health  and  environmental 
problems  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border,  $25,000 

Women’s  Action  Group,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
Toward  a  program  evaluation,  $9,300 

World  Federation  for  Medical  Education, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Toward  a  world  conference  on  medical  education, 
$15,000 
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Cooperative  Security 


The  Cooperative  Security  program  supports 
independent  scholarship  and  discussion 
among  scholars,  policymakers,  and  an 
informed  public  toward  developing  a  new 
international  security  strategy  based  on  principles 
of  cooperation  rather  than  competition  and  inte¬ 
gration  rather  than  isolation.  Such  a  concept  sees 
former  adversaries  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  as  neces¬ 
sary  partners  in  a  multipolar  world,  whose  mutual 
interest  is  the  avoidance  of  catastrophic  war. 

The  Corporation  is  supporting  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  research  institutions  and  individuals  to 
undertake  the  operational  design  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  security  regime —  one  that  has  its  origins  in 
Europe  but  that  can  be  adapted  to  suit  other 
regions  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle  East  or 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  The  consortium’s  work 
is  helping  to  guide  the  Cooperative  Security  pro¬ 
gram’s  agenda. 

Two  pressing  security  objectives,  demanding 
collaborative  action  based  on  sound  analysis,  are 
being  pursued  in  the  strategy  and  arms  control 
subprogram.  One  is  managing  the  downsizing  of 
great  power  military  forces  and  industries  and  the 
conversion  of  defense  enterprises  to  civilian  purpos¬ 
es.  The  other  is  strengthening  efforts  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  modern  weapons — ultimately,  it  is 
hoped,  achieving  the  condition  in  which  nations 
no  longer  rely  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as 
instalments  of  military  and  political  might. 

To  build  closer  linkages  between  formerly 
Communist  nations  and  the  industrial  democracies, 
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enduring  partnerships  will  need  to  be  forged,  cre¬ 
ating  a  web  of  relationships  that  helps  to  strengthen 
indigenous  capacity  to  govern  through  consent,  to 
manage  markets,  and  to  resolve  political  differences 
peacefully.  These  are  the  objectives  being  addressed 
under  the  subprogram,  strengthening  democratic 
institutions.  In  some  arenas  of  the  world,  the 
breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law  has  permitted  the 
violent  exercise  of  nationalist  passions  and  ethnic 
enmities.  The  international  community  has  been 
unprepared  to  resolve  these  crises  or  prevent  future 
conflict.  Henceforth  the  Coiporation  will  be  sup¬ 
porting,  as  a  critical  element  of  this  subprogram, 
more  independent  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
mechanisms  by  which  nations  can  work  together 
in  keeping  the  peace  within  as  well  as  between 
nations. 

An  important  condition  for  building  democ¬ 
racies  and  political  economies  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing  deadly  conflicts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Central  Europe  is  the  American  public’s 
understanding  of  its  stakes  in  the  outcome.  The 
subprogram,  educating  policymakers  and  the 
public,  supports  efforts  to  build  a  consensus 
among  an  informed  public  and  government  lead¬ 
ers  on  issues  of  international  security,  weapons 
proliferation,  and  reform  in  the  former  Soviet 
sphere,  among  other  subjects. 

The  program  does  not  support  fellowship 
programs  or  curriculum  development,  nor  does  it 
make  direct  investments  overseas.  It  only  rarely 
supports  media  projects. 


Strategy  and  Arms  Control 


Stanford  University 

Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  320  Galvez  Street,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-6165 

Two-year  grant  of  $1, 665, 700  toward 
research  and  training  in  international  security 
and  arms  control 


With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  emergent  states’  defense  industries 
and  military  establishments  are  under¬ 
going  drastic  cuts  in  funding,  equip¬ 
ment,  weapons  orders,  and  forces.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Russia  and  other  states  to  seek  orders 
from  any  willing  buyers  abroad  may  become 
irresistible,  and  a  substantial  pool  of  weapons 
design  talent — including  teams  trained  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  — may  enter  the 
world  market.  The  challenge  the  former  Soviet 
republics  are  facing  now  is  to  convert  their  defense 
industries  from  military  to  civilian  production 
and  shift  them  from  state  to  private  ownership. 

Prior  Corporation  grants  to  Stanford 
University’s  Center  for  International  Security  and 
Arms  Control  have  enabled  military  experts  and 
scientists  from  the  United  States  and  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  study  their  respective 
approaches  to  defense  conversion  and  design 
models  for  conversion-privatization.  This  grant 
permits  continuation  of  the  work,  led  by  center 
codirectors  David  Holloway  and  Michael  May. 
Corporation  funds  are  also  supporting  three  of  the 
center’s  other  programs:  multidisciplinary  research 
in  science,  technology,  public  policy,  and  inter¬ 
national  security;  consensus-building  on  peace 
and  cooperation  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region;  and 
science  fellowships  for  scholars  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Additional  support  for  the  center  comes 
from  a  number  of  other  foundations. 
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Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  79 
John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138 

Two-year  grant  of  $700, 000 for  research  on 
post-Cold  War  reconstruction  and  high-technol¬ 
ogy  weapons  in  the  new  world  order 


The  Corporation  supports  two  strands  of  pol¬ 
icy-related  study  at  Harvard  University’s 
Center  for  Science  and  International  Affairs, 
formerly  directed  by  historian  Ashton  B. 
Carter.  The  first,  the  Cooperative  Security  Project, 
focuses  on  the  proliferation  of  dangerous  mili¬ 
tary  technologies  around  the  world  and  proceeds 
from  the  premise  that  no  nation’s  security  can 
be  ensured  solely  through  its  own  efforts  at  mil¬ 
itary  preparation.  This  work  springs  from  a  larger 
collaboration  with  scholars  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  other  research  institutions,  which 
has  produced,  among  other  documents,  a  mono¬ 
graph  and  an  edited  volume  examining  the  con¬ 
cept  of  cooperative  security  and  its  application 
in  a  new  world  order. 

The  second  strand,  under  the  heading  Post- 
Cold  War  Reconstruction,  addresses  the  fate  of 
the  nuclear  arsenals  that  are  the  legacy  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  dangers  they  pose,  especially  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  research  has  led  to 
publication  of  the  widely  heralded  report,  Soviet 
Nuclear  Fission:  Control  of  the  Nuclear  Arsenal 
in  a  Disintegrating  Soviet  Union. 

With  this  grant  the  center  is  continuing 
research  in  both  domains,  concentrating  on 
weapons  technology  diffusion  and  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation.  Center  scholars,  now  led  by  director 
of  studies  Steven  E.  Miller,  will  produce  major 
papers  in  these  areas  and  develop  policy  initia¬ 
tives  to  further  the  process  of  denuclearization 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  community. 
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Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

1350  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of $450,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  nuclear  nonproliferation 


Over  the  years,  the  Nuclear  Program  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  (nrdc) 
has  monitored  underground  nuclear  tests 
in  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  nrdc  publishes  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Databooks,  a  series  widely  used  by  journalists  and 
members  of  Congress  as  background  for  arms 
control  negotiations  and  policy  and  for  decisions 
about  defense  budgeting  and  procurement.  Since 
1991  the  nuclear  program,  under  the  direction  of 
senior  scientist  Thomas  B.  Cochran,  has  focused 
on  stopping  the  production  of  weapons-grade  fis¬ 
sile  materials  in  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
nrdc’s  advocacy  of  such  a  ban  is  now  being 
extended  to  China  and  other  nuclear  powers. 

With  prior  Corporation  support,  nrdc  has 
reviewed  the  U.S.  legal  and  regulatory  structure 
that  affects  nonproliferation  and  export  control 
policies  in  an  effort  to  simplify  and  strengthen 
that  structure.  Among  nuclear  states  and  poten¬ 
tial  proliferators,  funds  have  also  been  used  to 
enhance  scientific  and  advocacy  groups’  capac¬ 
ity  to  provide  independent  analyses  of  their  coun¬ 
tries’  policies.  The  current  grant  is  being  used  to 
develop  policy  recommendations  for  the  Clinton 
administration  and  a  legislative  agenda  for  the 
U.S.  Congress,  nrdc  also  continues  work  in  two 
areas  that  transcend  the  former  superpower  rela¬ 
tionship:  reduction  of  world  inventories  of  plu¬ 
tonium  and  monitoring  of  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

A  number  of  other  foundations  also  sup¬ 
port  the  nuclear  program. 
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Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies 

Center  for  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies,  425 
Van  Buren  Street,  Monterey,  CA  93940 

Two-year  grant  of  $400, 000  toward  research 
and  education  on  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction 


This  grant  renews  support  for  the  Monterey 
Institute  of  International  Studies,  which, 
among  other  activities,  conducts  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  train  nonproliferation  specialists 
within  and  outside  the  governments  of  the  Soviet 
successor  states.  Established  with  Corporation 
funding  in  1991  and  designed  by  William  C. 
Potter,  director  of  Monterey’s  Center  for  Russian 
and  Eurasian  Studies,  the  program  operates  com¬ 
puterized  databases  of  information  on  interna¬ 
tional  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile  transactions 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  this  com¬ 
merce.  The  databases  contain  the  largest  open- 
source  collection  of  information  on  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  and  nuclear  trade,  export  legislation,  and 
nonproliferation  norms.  They  have  now  been 
installed  at  two  institutions  in  Moscow.  Potter  is 
training  twenty-four  scholars  recruited  from 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  Russia,  and  Ukraine. 

Meanwhile,  the  institute  continues  to  pub¬ 
lish  two  periodicals.  Eye  on  Supply  contains  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  nuclear  suppliers,  and  Missile 
Monitor  summarizes  international  commercial 
transactions  in  nuclear  and  missile  technology. 
To  focus  attention  on  the  non-Russian  republics, 
headquarters  for  the  program  in  the  successor 
states  are  being  moved  from  Moscow  to  Minsk. 

The  project  in  the  successor  states  has 
received  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  other  founda¬ 
tions.  The  institute’s  ultimate  goal  is  for  these 
activities  to  become  self-sustaining,  with  sup¬ 
port  from  host  institutions  and  governments. 
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Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarmament 
Studies 

675  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA 
02139 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  an  inter¬ 
national  study  of  limitations  on  attack  aircraft 


With  this  grant  researchers  at  the  Institute 
for  Defense  and  Disarmament  Studies 
are  undertaking  a  case  study  of  poten¬ 
tial  international  cooperation  in  restrict¬ 
ing  the  deployment,  production,  and  export  of 
supersonic  fighter  attack  aircraft. 

The  project’s  nongovernmental  framework 
will  allow  senior  military  and  arms  control  ana¬ 
lysts  and  policy  advisors  from  key  arms-pro- 
ducing  nations  to  take  part  in  probing,  off-the- 
record  discussions  on  how  to  cut  back  this  leading 
sector  of  the  armaments  industry,  which  can 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  any  international 
cooperative  security  regime.  Project  members 
are  studying  the  production  and  associated  plans 
of  countries  that  account  for  more  than  95  per¬ 
cent  of  fighter  aircraft  production — the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Japan — and  of  such 
emerging  supplier  nations  as  China,  India,  and 
Brazil,  with  a  view  toward  developing  alterna¬ 
tive  policies  governing  combat  aircraft.  These 
studies  will  be  the  basis  for  policy  discussions  and 
a  final  report  presenting  the  main  lines  of  argu¬ 
ment  for  alternative  policies. 

Randall  Watson  Forsberg,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  institute,  is  coordinating  preparation  of 
the  final  report,  which  will  be  widely  disseminated 
in  each  country  analyzed.  The  project  also 
receives  support  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine 
T.  MacArthur  and  W.  Alton  Jones  foundations. 


Nuclear  Control  Institute 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  704, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of $300,000  toward  research  and 
public  education  on  nuclear  nonprolferation 


The  organizing  principle  of  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  its 
founder,  former  U.S.  Senator  Paul  L. 
Leventhal,  is  the  need  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  the  proliferation  and  terrorism 
risks  associated  with  civil  nuclear  programs  that 
make  use  of  weapons-grade  materials  such  as 
plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium.  The 
institute  has  urged  industrialized  nations  to  elim¬ 
inate  commerce  in  these  deadly  materials  and 
replace  them  with  safer,  non-explosive,  nuclear 
fuels.  Ultimately,  the  institute  urges  a  shift  in 
the  nation’s  nuclear  policy  away  from  prolifer¬ 
ation  management  to  prevention. 

The  institute  plays  an  active  watchdog  and 
public  education  role  toward  building  an  effec¬ 
tive  global  nonproliferation  regime.  It  publishes 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  npt  at  the  Crossroads:  Issues  for 
Extending  and  Strengthening  the  Treaty.  It  will 
continue  its  assistance  to  members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  to  American  and  former  Soviet  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  pressing  for  strengthened  nonpro¬ 
liferation  policies  and  practices.  The  institute  is 
also  holding  a  major  international  conference  on 
East  Asian  nuclear  development  in  early  1994. 

This  grant  renewing  support  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  funding  from  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Foundation. 
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Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund 

307  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002 

Two-year  grant  of  $202, 650  toward  research 
and  education  on  a  ballistic  missile  ban 


Twenty-eight  nations  deploy  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles,  which  are  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  or  conven¬ 
tional  warheads  at  high  speed  and  with 
great  precision.  Existing  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  spread  of  ballistic  missiles  have  major 
shortcomings.  The  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  for  example,  a  suppliers’  cartel  whose 
membership  excludes  key  exporters  of  long-range 
missiles,  does  not  cover  short-range  missiles  and 
lacks  effective  sanctions  against  nations  that  fail 
to  abide  by  its  standards. 

With  this  grant  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  Fund  is  designing  a  regime  to  eliminate 
ballistic  missiles  used  to  carry  military  payloads. 
A  working  group  of  technical,  diplomatic,  and 
policy  experts  has  drafted  a  zero  ballistic  missile 
regime,  whereby  states  without  ballistic  missiles 
would  agree  not  to  acquire  them  and  states  with 
such  missiles  would  agree  to  abolish  them.  The 
draft  calls  for  an  initial  50  percent  reduction  in 
the  ballistic  missile  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China 
and  establishment  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  for  verification. 

Led  by  Alton  Frye,  Washington  director  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  group  will 
meet  quarterly  to  assess  the  draft  treaty  and  focus 
on  the  Middle  East,  Southwest  Asia,  and  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  regions  where  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  have  control  of  short-range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles.  Reports  will  be  distributed  to  weapons 
specialists,  arms  control  analysts,  policymakers, 
and  members  of  the  press. 
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Henry  L.  Stimson  Center 

21  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1109 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000 for  a 
study  of  implementation  of  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention 


After  decades,  diplomats  have  negotiated 
a  treaty  that  bans  the  development,  pro¬ 
duction,  acquisition,  stockpiling,  trans¬ 
fer,  and  use  of  chemical  weapons.  The 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  which  was 
signed  by  150  nations  in  January  1993,  pro¬ 
hibits  all  offensive  military  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  It  also  establishes  international  mech¬ 
anisms  for  monitoring  the  use  of  chemicals  for 
pharmaceuticals,  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  other 
commercial  products  and  allows  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  both  military  and  industrial  chemical 
activities.  Signatories  of  the  convention  are  meet¬ 
ing  over  a  two-year  period  to  settle  critical  details 
needed  for  its  implementation,  to  work  out  its 
extensive  verification  provisions,  to  establish 
the  international  organization  that  will  monitor 
it,  and  to  submit  it  to  their  national  legislatures 
for  ratification.  Sixty-five  countries  must  ratify 
the  convention  before  it  can  enter  into  force. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  Henry  L.  Stimson 
Center,  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Krepon,  to 
monitor,  interpret,  and  report  on  the  meetings 
among  the  signatories.  The  center  staff  is  writ¬ 
ing  articles  for  professional  and  popular  media 
and  making  presentations  at  seminars  and  col- 
loquia  for  diplomats,  scholars,  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  journalists. 


Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund 

307  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002 

Twenty -one -month  grant  oj  $130,000  toward 
research  and  education  by  John  Pike  on 
antiballistic  missile  systems 


The  fall  of  the  Soviet  empire,  mounting  bud¬ 
getary  pressures  at  home,  and  technical 
obstacles  have  led  the  United  States  to 
cancel  most  plans  to  develop  a  space-based 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  The  research  and 
development  initiative  sought  to  devise  means 
for  protecting  the  population  against  attack  by 
long-range  ballistic  missiles.  Until  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  shorter-range  missiles,  such  as  the 
Scud,  which  can  carry  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
conventional  warheads.  Although  a  missile  attack 
on  the  U.S.  now  seems  remote,  policymakers 
will  need  to  address  the  proliferation  of  these 
delivery  systems  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  efforts  by 
John  E.  Pike,  director  of  the  Space  Policy  Project 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund, 
to  monitor  ballistic  missile  flight  tests  and  sales. 
He  is  also  informing  policymakers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  design  and  development  of  anti¬ 
missile  systems  that  could  threaten  the  integrity 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  Pike 
reviews  congressional  testimony,  federal  bud¬ 
get  documents,  aerospace  industry  reports,  and 
the  trade  and  daily  press  for  information  on  space 
policy  and  antiballistic  missile  systems  and  main¬ 
tains  statistics  on  every  rocket,  shuttle,  or  satel¬ 
lite  known  to  have  been  launched  by  any  nation 
since  World  War  II.  From  these  data  he  writes  arti¬ 
cles,  briefing  papers,  and  fact  sheets  for  dis¬ 
semination  to  reporters,  congressional  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  independent  analysts. 


University  of  Georgia  Research  Foundation 

Center  for  East- West  Policy,  204  Baldwin 
Hall,  Athens,  GA  30602-1615 

Nineteen-month  grant  of  $125,200  toward  a 
project  on  export  control  enforcement  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union 


There  is  reason  for  concern  that  the  stock¬ 
piles  of  conventional  and  nonconventional 
weapons  inherited  by  the  successor  states 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  nations  or  groups  that  threaten 
global  security.  In  1 992  Gary  K.  Bertsch,  codi¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Georgia’s  Center  for 
East- West  Policy,  visited  Russia  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  that  nation’s  newly  created 
department  of  nonproliferation,  arms  export  con¬ 
trols,  and  conversion.  The  department  subse¬ 
quently  asked  the  center  to  help  draft  a  policy 
for  weapons  export  control. 

With  this  grant  staff  members  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  are  developing  a  community  of  nongovern¬ 
mental  export  control  specialists  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  International  States  (cis)  who 
will  monitor  and  contribute  to  the  exercise  of 
export  controls  there.  Specialists  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  government  are  receiving  assistance  in 
establishing  the  laws,  institutions,  and  licens¬ 
ing  procedures  needed  to  control  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  and  weapons  technology  and 
are  meeting  with  their  counterparts  in  the  West. 
The  center  is  also  evaluating  progress  made  by 
individual  states  in  establishing  and  implementing 
export  control  systems  and  the  prospects  for  cis 
cooperation  in  multilateral  control  regimes. 
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Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the 
Nuclear  Danger 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $44,000  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


The  shifting  rules  of  world  order  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  need  to  plan  for  dealing  with  con¬ 
flict  by  means  of  a  carefully  calibrated  bal¬ 
ance  of  nuclear  weaponry  at  much  lower 
levels  than  now  exist.  Yet  despite  existing  and 
projected  reductions  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  nuclear 
danger  remains.  There  are  still  approximately 
50,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  world. 

At  the  request  of  Carnegie  Corporation, 
New  York  University  historian  McGeorge  Bundy; 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.;  and  Stanford 
University  physicist  Sidney  D.  Drell  in  1991 
formed  a  Commission  on  Reducing  the  Nuclear 
Danger.  They  have  reassessed  the  long-run 
nuclear  posture  of  the  U.S.,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  with  nuclear  weapons  and  suggested 
changes  in  doctrine,  force  structure,  and  target¬ 
ing.  Drawing  on  Corporation-supported  analyses 
at  Harvard  and  Stanford  universities,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  elsewhere,  they  have 
worked  with  an  advisory  committee  to  devise  a 
multiple-step  program  for  dramatically  reducing 
the  nuclear  danger  over  the  next  decade.  Their 
final  product,  Reducing  Nuclear  Danger:  The 
Road  Away  From  the  Brink ,  among  other  rec¬ 
ommendations,  offers  a  prescription  for  global 
action  to  prevent  further  proliferation. 

This  grant  supported  completion  of  the 
book  and  its  publication  and  dissemination  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press. 


The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

Nine-month  grant  of  $86,000  toward  a  work¬ 
shop  on  the  international  arms  market 


At  the  Corporation’s  behest,  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  1991  established  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Prevention  of  Proliferation, 
subsequently  called  the  Cooperative 
Security  Consortium.  Composed  of  scholars  from 
different  research  institutions  with  expertise  in 
international  security  and  weapons  proliferation, 
the  consortium  concentrates  its  efforts  on  develop¬ 
ing  cooperative  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
major  war  between  states.  These  entail  agree¬ 
ments  among  nations  to  place  ceilings  on  force 
deployments,  limits  on  military  operations,  and 
controls  on  trade  in  advanced  conventional  muni¬ 
tions  and  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons,  with  associated  measures  for  ensuring 
compliance. 

This  grant  is  enabling  task  force  director 
John  D.  Steinbruner,  director  of  foreign  policy 
studies  at  Brookings,  to  hold  a  workshop  in 
February  1994  on  the  international  arms  mar¬ 
ket.  Russian  and  American  defense  industrial¬ 
ists  and  defense  analysts  are  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  market  analysts  who  specialize 
in  major  weapons  and  military  support  cate¬ 
gories  are  presenting  detailed  information  about 
historical  supply  and  demand  balances  and  mak¬ 
ing  projections  from  these  data.  Papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  cover  supply  and  demand 
balances  for  conventional  weapons,  tanks,  tac¬ 
tical  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  military  space 
launch  vehicles. 
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Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 


Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  79 
John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138 

One-year  grant  of  $1, 050,  OOO  for  programs 
with  military  personnel  and  policymakers  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  on  foreign  and  securi¬ 
ty  policies 


Prior  Corporation  support  enabled  Robert 
D.  Blackwill,  who  was  ambassador  to  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
Talks  in  Vienna  and  is  now  a  lecturer  at 
Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  to  establish  training  programs  and 
workshops  for  senior  military  personnel  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Project  team  members,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  strong  influence  that  military  lead¬ 
ers  could  have  on  prospects  for  democratic  reform, 
have  focused  on  the  military’s  role  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  the  organization  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  new  democracies,  and  military-to- 
military  exchange  with  American  counterparts. 

Blackwill  and  his  colleagues  are  seeking 
to  influence  the  perspectives  of  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  successor 
states  on  their  countries’  global  role  and  helping 
American  military  leaders,  policymakers,  and 
scholars  better  understand  post-Cold  War  inter¬ 
national  relationships.  This  grant  supports  a 
seminar  at  the  Kennedy  School  on  political,  mil¬ 
itary,  and  economic  issues  in  a  democratic  sys¬ 
tem;  an  executive  program  at  the  Russian  General 
Staff  Academy  on  defense  and  national  security 
issues  facing  Russia  and  the  U.S.;  and  work¬ 
shops  in  Moscow  on  defense  budgets,  peace¬ 
keeping  and  humanitarian  assistance,  and  future 
military  doctrine.  Blackwill  is  working  with  a 
Russian  collaborator  to  edit  a  collection  of  essays 
by  Russian  and  Western  experts  on  future  direc¬ 
tions  of  Russian  and  international  security. 


Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  79 
John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138 

One-year  grant  of  $799,000  toward,  and fif¬ 
teen-month  grant  of  $50,000 for,  a  project  on 
strengthening  democratic  institutions  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union 


In  recent  years  Western  governments  have 
begun  to  act  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  help 
Russia  and  the  other  countries  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  empire  make  the  transition  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  a  market  econ¬ 
omy  involving  conversion  of  much  of  the  defense 
industry  to  the  commercial  sector,  and  con¬ 
structive  international  relations. 

Prior  Corporation  support  has  enabled 
members  of  a  project  at  Harvard  University’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  to  offer 
practical  advice  on  economic  management  and 
political  decision  making  to  key  figures  in  the 
reform  movement  within  and  outside  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Russia  and  other  successor  states. 
They  have  sent  experts  in  urban  finance  and 
management  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
provincial  cities  throughout  central  Russia  and 
have  put  national  defense  industries  in  touch 
with  Western  investors  to  discuss  possible  new 
enterprises.  The  project  has  also  offered  exper¬ 
tise  in  identifying  new  roles  for  military  person¬ 
nel,  in  studying  ethnic  conflict  and  nationality 
policy,  and  in  working  to  create  a  free  press.  In 
the  United  States  and  Europe  project  members 
have  reinforced  the  new  policy  toward  the  suc¬ 
cessor  states  by  publicizing  the  case  for  a  Western 
stake  in  promoting  reform. 

The  larger  Corporation  grant  renews  sup¬ 
port  for  the  project,  which  is  now  directed  by 
Harvard  history  professor  Ernest  R.  May.  The 
smaller  grant  covers  additional  project  costs. 
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New  York  University 

Center  for  War,  Peace,  and  the  News  Media, 

10  Washington  Place,  New  York,  NY  10012 

Two-year  grant  of  $500,000  toward  research 
and  training  on  news  media  coverage  oj inter¬ 
national  security  issues 


Many  of  the  resources  considered  indis¬ 
pensable  for  good  reporting  in  the 
West — documents,  publications,  and 
historical  and  statistical  materials— are 
scarce  in  Russia  and  the  other  successor  states, 
where  the  journalistic  tradition  has  been  to  report 
the  party  line  rather  than  present  facts  objec¬ 
tively. 

Grants  from  the  Corporation  and  the  W. 
Alton  Jones  Foundation  underwrote  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Center  for  War,  Peace,  and  the  News 
Media  at  New  York  University  in  1986.  The  cen¬ 
ter  aims  to  improve  the  quality  and  amount  of 
reporting  of  international  security  issues  in  the 
United  States.  With  partial  support  from  a  sub¬ 
sequent  Corporation  grant,  the  center  established 
the  Moscow  Center  for  Democratic  Journalism  to 
train  members  of  the  newly  independent  press  in 
Russia  and  other  Soviet  successor  states  and  con¬ 
duct  briefings  for  the  Western  media.  The  Moscow 
center  is  coheaded  by  Robert  Karl  Manoff,  who 
is  based  in  New  York,  where  he  directs  the  nyu 
center,  and  Georgi  Arbatov,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  U.S.A.  and  Canada  Studies  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  houses  a  research  library 
and  offers  an  on-line  computer  reference  service 
that  provides  access  to  electronic  databases  in 
the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  Briefings  and  sem¬ 
inars,  a  publications  program,  and  training  in 
journalism  are  also  offered.  The  Moscow  center’s 
staff  of  twenty  is  supplemented  by  support  per¬ 
sonnel  based  at  the  nyu  center. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  both  centers. 
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Conflict  Management  Group 

20  University  Road,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Two-year  grant  oj $500,000 for  a  project  on 
managing  ethnic  conflict  within  the  former 
Soviet  Union 


With  more  than  1 00  nationalities  living 
in  twenty  autonomous  regions,  the 
Russian  Federation  urgently  needs  to 
have  a  clear  policy  to  deal  with  polit¬ 
ical,  territorial,  religious,  and  cultural  divisions. 
This  grant,  which  continues  funding  for  the 
Conflict  Management  Group  (cmg)  ,  permits  cre¬ 
ation  of  two  working  groups  of  American  and 
Russian  experts  on  ethnic  relations  to  advise 
Russian  policymakers  in  conflict  management 
and  nationality  policy. 

Valery  A.  Tlshkov,  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Nationality  Policy  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  chairs  the  group  on  conflict  man¬ 
agement,  which  is  helping  to  establish  concili¬ 
ation  commissions,  an  early  warning  mecha¬ 
nism,  and  a  grievance  office.  Members  of  the 
group  on  nationality  policy,  cochaired  by  Paul 
Goble,  former  advisor  on  Soviet  nationality  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  William 
Ury,  director  of  the  Negotiation  Systems  Project 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  are  examining  minor¬ 
ity  rights,  legal  and  constitutional  approaches 
to  multiethnic  relations,  and  education  programs. 
cmg  will  consider  ways  that  the  lessons  drawn 
from  its  work  on  the  Russian  Federation  might 
be  applied  to  conditions  in  other  successor  states. 

Under  the  leadership  of  cmg  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Scott  Brown,  periodic  reports  prepared  for 
American  policymakers  and  interested  citizens 
will  be  disseminated,  with  the  aim  of  expanding 
the  West’s  understanding  of  ethnic  conflict  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20037 

Two-year  grant  of $500,000  toward  the 
Center  for  Russian  and  Eurasian  Programs 


As  Russia  struggles  to  move  to  democracy 
and  a  market  economy,  it  needs  not  only 
foreign  assistance  but  also  a  source  of 
new  ideas  and  independent  analyses  on 
which  governments  and  the  public  can  rely. 
These  tasks  are  properly  performed  by  a  thriv¬ 
ing  independent  sector,  but  Russia’s  once-sanc¬ 
tioned  nongovernmental  institutes  have  lost 
much  of  their  funding. 

This  grant  supports  the  Center  for  Russian 
and  Eurasian  Programs,  a  Russian  research  insti¬ 
tute  established  in  1993  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Richard 
Burger  directs  the  Moscow  center,  whose  advi¬ 
sory  council  consists  of  twelve  Russians  and 
twelve  Americans.  In  lectures  and  workshops,  it 
brings  scholars  and  policy  practitioners  from 
Russia  and  the  United  States  together  to  address 
two  issues:  domestic  political  instability  and 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  proliferation. 

As  part  of  its  work  on  the  first  problem, 
senior  associates  at  the  new  center  are  holding 
training  seminars  on  citizenship  law  and  prac¬ 
tice,  studying  the  implementation  of  new  citi¬ 
zenship  laws,  and  assessing  humanitarian  needs 
in  regions  where  ethnic  conflict  exists.  Scholars 
involved  with  the  second  issue  are  preparing  an 
inventory  of  conventional  arms  stockpiles  and 
production  and  are  analyzing  available  control 
mechanisms,  the  implications  of  defense  con¬ 
version  programs  for  arms  transfers,  and  offi¬ 
cial  attitudes  toward  international  restraints  on 
those  transfers. 
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rand  Corporation 

1700  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  2138,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90407-2138 

One-year  grant  of  $450,000  toward  research 
and  training  programs  in  Russia 


In  September  1992  the  president  of  the  rand 
Corporation  and  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Government  of  the  Russian  Federation 
signed  an  agreement  to  develop  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram  of  socioeconomic  research,  policy  analy¬ 
sis,  and  specialist  training.  The  program,  known 
as  the  Russian  Initiative,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  constructing  a  civil  society 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  entail  years  of 
long-term  efforts  to  deal  with  problems  that 
arise  during  the  transition  to  democracy.  It  offers 
Russian  specialists,  officials,  and  young  schol¬ 
ars  direct  exposure  to  the  tools  and  method¬ 
ologies  of  Western  policy  analysis  and  direct 
experience  in  using  them. 

Under  the  initiative,  led  by  Jeremy  R. 
Azrael,  a  senior  researcher  at  rand,  Russian 
federal,  regional,  and  local  officials  are  receiv¬ 
ing  training  in  policy  analysis  in  Russia  and  at 
rand’s  Graduate  School  of  Policy  Studies  and  are 
participating  in  collaborative  studies  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects  on  major  policy  problems.  One 
project  is  a  study  of  emigration  and  immigra¬ 
tion  patterns  in  the  successor  states  and  their 
consequences  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
rand  is  also  collaborating  with  Russian  schol¬ 
ars  and  staff  members  at  the  Netherlands 
Organization  for  Applied  Science  Research  to 
examine  conflict  resolution  in  the  context  of 
economic  development  and  resource  scarcity 
in  the  Upper  Volga  region. 
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Duke  University 

Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Box  90360, 
Durham,  NC  27708-0360 

One-year  grant  of  $180,000 for  research  and 
writing  by  Donald  Horowitz  on  ethnic  conflict 


University  of  California,  San  Diego 

9500  Gilman  Drive,  La  Jolla,  CA  92093-0092 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $320,000  toward 
technical  assistance  and  research  on  the  use 
of  communication  through  computers  in  U.S.- 
Russian  joint  projects 


Ethnic  conflicts,  devastating  as  they  are  in 
their  own  right,  can  also  be  the  harbinger 
of  even  more  prolonged  and  destabilizing 
forms  of  conflict.  Instances  of  animosity 
that  might  plausibly  set  in  motion  the  down¬ 
ward  spiral  to  riot  and  war  include  strife  between 
Slovaks  and  Hungarians  in  Slovakia,  Rumanians 
and  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  Serbs  and  Albanians 
in  Kosovo,  and  Ingush  and  North  Ossetians  in 
the  northern  Caucasus. 

Over  a  thirty-year  period  Donald  L.  Horowitz, 
a  professor  of  law  and  political  science  at  Duke 
University,  has  studied  ethnic  conflict  in  forty 
countries,  drawing  on  reports  of  official  com¬ 
missions  of  inquiry  and  ethnic  relations  insti¬ 
tutes,  scholarly  and  journalistic  accounts,  mem¬ 
oirs,  partisan  tracts,  and  parliamentary  hearings 
and  debates.  He  has  also  examined  resulting 
policy  changes  that  redress  grievances  in  such 
a  way  as  to  offer  hope  of  stabilization  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  that  upset  delicate  policy  balances  and 
generate  new  complaints. 

This  grant  is  allowing  Horowitz  to  write  a 
book  based  on  his  analyses.  His  conclusions  are 
expected  to  identify  ways  of  recognizing  and 
averting  potentially  deadly  situations. 


Since  1986  the  Corporation  has  supported 
the  “Velikhov-Hamburg  Project,”  an  under¬ 
taking  that  has  explored  the  use  of  com¬ 
puter-based  telecommunications  in  pro¬ 
moting  scholarly  cooperation  between  Russia 
and  the  West.  The  project,  which  initially  focused 
on  elementary  school  education,  in  1990  began 
offering  computers,  modems,  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  Russian  social  science  and  humanities 
institutes.  Since  then  the  Russian  side  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  evolved  into  an  independent  interna¬ 
tional  computer  laboratory  known  as  “VeGa” 
(the  term  comes  from  the  initial  Russian  sylla¬ 
bles  of  the  names  “Velikhov"  and  “Hamburg”) 
that  has  begun  cooperating  with  institutions  out¬ 
side  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  and  has 
extended  its  services  beyond  Moscow.  Michael 
Cole,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Diego,  and  Russian  psychol¬ 
ogist  Alexandra  Belyaeva  codirect  the  project. 
Both  have  explored  methods  of  providing  reli¬ 
able,  low-cost  access  to  telecommunications  for 
Russian  academics,  and  Belyaeva  has  studied 
how  to  organize  the  fledgling  networks  into  an 
interconnected  central  service,  like  the  West’s 
Internet,  that  assists  all  of  academia. 

With  this  grant  VeGa  is  developing  a  net¬ 
work  of  specialists  in  geographic  areas  of  Russia 
that  are  inhabited  by  non-Russian  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties.  The  aim  is  to  use  telecommunications  to 
monitor  the  situation  in  these  areas  and  provide 
an  early  warning  of  potential  conflict. 
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Institute  for  EastWest  Studies 

360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

One-year  grant  of  $300, 000  toward  support 
of  projects  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
East  Central  Europe 


The  Institute  for  EastWest  Studies  was 
founded  in  1 98 1  to  develop  military  policy 
options  for  review  by  governments  and  aca¬ 
demic  specialists  in  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
and  interpret  events  in  the  region  for  Western 
scholars  and  policymakers.  With  a  staff  and  board 
that  are  almost  equally  American,  Western 
European,  and  Eastern  European,  the  institute, 
headed  by  John  Edwin  Mroz,  now  aims  to  help 
the  Soviet  successor  states  and  the  nations  of 
East  Central  Europe  move  to  democracy  and  a 
market  economy.  In  February  1993  it  brokered  the 
first  transnational  agreement  in  post-Communist 
Europe:  Ukraine,  Poland,  Slovakia,  and  Hungary 
agreed  to  jointly  pursue  cultural  and  economic 
development  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  a 
remote  area  whose  borders  have  changed  more 
than  a  hundred  times  in  recorded  history. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  institute  to  pro¬ 
vide  similar  assistance  as  these  and  other  suc¬ 
cessor  states  cooperate  to  achieve  political  and 
economic  change.  Conferences  and  workshops 
are  bringing  Western  experts  together  with  lead¬ 
ers  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  and  the 
Czech  Republic  to  identify  ways  of  improving 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  successor  states.  Policy 
and  defense  specialists  from  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Uzbekistan  and  their 
Western  counterparts  are  also  meeting  to  outline 
a  role  for  international  organizations  in  pro¬ 
moting  development.  Finally,  an  independent 
study  center  for  human  rights  and  minority  affairs 
is  being  launched  in  Bratislava,  Slovakia. 
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Georgetown  University 

Russian  Area  Studies  Program,  Washington, 
DC  20057-0886 

Two-year  grant  of  $295,000  toward  research 
and  analysis  on  science  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union 


The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  scientific 
infrastructure  has  forced  many  scientists 
and  engineers  to  move  into  areas  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  sector  that  may  promise  material 
reward  but  offer  little  professional  satisfaction 
or  national  benefit.  Meanwhile,  those  profes¬ 
sionals  who  remain  in  science  face  a  disrupted 
career  path  and  possible  unemployment. 

In  1985  professor  of  government  Harley 
D.  Balzer  and  colleagues  at  Georgetown 
University’s  Russian  Area  Studies  Program  began 
a  study  of  the  careers  of  Soviet  personnel  engaged 
in  scientific  activity.  This  grant  is  enabling  them 
to  complete  their  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
data  they  collected  before  the  Soviet  Union’s 
demise  and  to  gather  current  data.  The  project 
will  result  in  articles  disseminating  their  recent 
findings  and  a  book  documenting  and  assessing 
the  visible  trends  of  the  Russian  scientific  and 
technological  community. 

The  researchers  are  carrying  out  their  work 
jointly  with  two  recently  formed  Moscow  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  study  of  science  and  technology  in 
Russia:  the  Analytical  Center  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Institute  for 
Statistics.  The  aim  of  the  partnership  is  to 
strengthen  scientific  and  technical  data  collection 
and  assessment  in  Russia  and  train  Russians  in 
Western  methodology. 
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Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

58  East  68th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Three-year  grant  of  $285,  OOO for  a  study  of 
political,  economic,  and  international  rela¬ 
tions  in  formerly  Communist  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union 


Since  1987  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations’ 
Project  on  East-West  Relations,  directed 
by  Michael  E.  Mandelbaum,  has  received 
Corporation  support  to  examine  new  direc¬ 
tions  in  Soviet  security  and  foreign  policy,  the 
likely  futures  of  Eastern  European  countries, 
and  the  effects  on  East- West  relations  of  grow¬ 
ing  nationalist  sentiment  within  the  former 
Soviet  republics. 

This  renewal  grant  is  enabling  Mandelbaum, 
a  professor  of  American  foreign  policy  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  his  colleagues 
to  analyze  domestic  developments  in  the  Soviet 
successor  states  and  Eastern  Europe  and  inter¬ 
pret  them  for  an  informed  audience.  During  each 
of  the  project’s  three  years,  its  staff  members 
will  organize  a  study  culminating  in  a  major 
conference  and  a  book.  Scheduled  topics  are 
democratization  in  formerly  Communist  Europe, 
economic  assistance  to  the  former  Communist 
countries,  and  minorities  and  self-determina¬ 
tion.  The  project  also  includes  five  one-day 
workshops  that  are  addressing,  among  other 
subjects,  the  international  lessons  of  the  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Poland’s  progress 
toward  a  democratic  political  system  and  a 
market  economy. 
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cna  Corporation 

Institute  for  Public  Research,  4401  Ford 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  16268,  Alexandria,  VA 
22302-026 8 

One-year  grant  of  $250,  OOO for  a  project  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  local  economic 
development  in  Russia 


The  Russian  military  remains  the  single 
organized  constituency  most  able  to  help 
or  hamper  political  and  economic  reform  in 
that  nation.  As  a  highly  educated  and  well- 
trained  segment  of  the  labor  force,  Russian  mil¬ 
itary  personnel  would  have  much  to  offer  in 
advancing  technology  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  They  could  also  thwart  reform  efforts  by 
supporting  reactionary  elements  seeking  to  dom¬ 
inate  Russia’s  economic  and  political  future. 

For  thirty  years  the  nonprofit  cna  Corporation 
and  its  antecedents  have  engaged  in  research 
and  analyses  on  the  former  Soviet  Union,  includ¬ 
ing  economic  reform  in  Russia  and  its  effect  on 
the  military  and  defense  industries.  This  grant 
supports  efforts  by  its  Institute  for  Public 
Research,  led  by  John  D.  Mayer,  to  help  involve 
the  military  in  Russia’s  transition  to  a  free-mar- 
ket  economy.  Experts  and  educators  from  the 
United  States  and  representatives  of  the  avaks 
Center,  a  private  school  that  teaches  manager¬ 
ial  skills  to  demobilized  Russian  military  offi¬ 
cers,  are  leading  seminars  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  principles  of  Western  market  economics, 
including  marketing,  accounting,  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  business  proposals. 

Several  students  at  the  avaks  Center  will 
be  selected  for  brief  internships  with  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  The  cna  Corporation  will 
also  hold  workshops  to  help  leaders  of  Russia’s 
military,  defense  industries,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  promote  economic  development. 


Duke  University,  Center  on  East- West  Trade, 
Investment,  and  Communications,  2114 
Campus  Drive,  Durham,  NC  27708;  Harvard 
University,  Russian  Research  Center,  1737 
Cambridge  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Two  eighteen-month  grants  of 192,500  and 
$1 73, 000,  respectively,  for  a  joint  study  of 
elections  in  Russia 


Russia’s  parliamentary  elections  held  in 
December  1 993  served  as  a  testing  ground 
for  the  new  political  organizations  that 
have  emerged  since  the  collapse  of  the 
single-party  state.  With  this  grant  Timothy  J. 
Colton,  director  of  the  Russian  Research  Center 
at  Harvard  University,  and  Jerry  F.  Hough,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  on  East- West  Trade,  Investment, 
and  Communications  at  Duke  University,  are 
conducting  a  joint  study  of  the  elections.  Doctoral 
students  at  Harvard  observed  the  electoral  process 
and  the  congressional  elections  within  the  regions 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  including  nomina¬ 
tions,  campaigns,  and  election  day  itself.  They 
also  interviewed  a  cross  section  of  politicians 
and  operatives  and  collected  official  statistics, 
election  returns,  and  sociodemographic  data  from 
the  election  districts.  At  Duke,  graduate  students 
are  surveying  voters’  opinions  on  the  election  and 
the  candidates,  as  well  as  their  attitudes  toward 
democracy  and  market  reform,  civil  rights,  and 
Russia’s  posture  toward  the  West. 

Several  books  will  result  from  the  research. 
Among  the  expected  topics  are  the  campaign 
experience,  ethnic  and  regional  factors  in  Russian 
politics,  and  the  political  and  economic  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  elections  for  Russia  and  the  West. 
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Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps 

425  Lexington  Avenue,  Eleventh  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10017-3909 

One-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  assis¬ 
tance  and  training  in  the  development  offree- 
market financial  institutions  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union 


The  Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps  was 
established  in  1991  in  response  to  former 
President  George  Bush’s  appeal  to  United 
States  businesses  to  offer  pro  bono  advice 
on  economic  transition  problems  to  countries  in 
East  Central  Europe.  The  corps  recruits  talented 
individuals  in  the  private  sector  willing  to  make 
their  services  available  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Its 
initial  efforts  in  East  Central  Europe  enabled 
American  financial  experts  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  reformers  and  entrepreneurs  and 
bring  them  to  the  U.S.  to  observe  free-market 
financial  operations  and  practices. 

A  prior  Corporation  grant  enabled  corps  vol¬ 
unteers  to  advise  Russians  on  privatization,  mon¬ 
etary  policies  and  structure,  and  legal  reforms 
affecting  the  business  sector.  Subsequently  the 
Russian-American  Bankers’  Forum  was  created 
to  devise  a  system  of  central  and  private  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  suited  to  a  market  economy.  The 
forum,  a  collaboration  between  the  corps  and  the 
U.S.  Federal  Reserve  System,  conducts  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  in  retail  banking,  an  interbank  money  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  government  securities  market  and 
offers  training  to  Russian  bankers  in  the  United 
States.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  extend  the 
approach  to  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  to  Ukraine.  Corps  managing  director!.  Andrew 
Spindler  coordinates  the  work  of  the  forum. 

This  grant  supporting  the  forum  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  funding  from  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
American  corporations. 
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University  of  Maryland  Foundation 

Center  for  International  and  Security  Studies, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742 

Eighteen-month  grant  oj $125,000  toward  a 
project  to  promote  collaboration  among  secu¬ 
rity  specialists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union 


Women  in  International  Security  (wiis), 
based  at  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
Center  for  International  and  Security 
Studies,  was  established  in  1987  to 
create  and  maintain  networks  of  civilian  exper¬ 
tise,  particularly  among  women,  on  the  devel¬ 
oping  agenda  of  international  security.  The  wiis 
network  brings  together  established  profession¬ 
als  with  younger  women,  graduate  students, 
and  those  embarking  on  a  career  in  international 
security.  In  1990  a  sister  organization  was  formed 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union:  Women  in  Global 
Security,  which  has  developed  into  one  of  the  few 
cross-institute  networks  there. 

With  this  grant  wiis  is  further  developing 
its  network  of  women  professionals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  successor  states.  It  has 
held  a  Washington  symposium  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  on  conflict  resolution  and  is  planning  a 
workshop  in  Moscow  on  civilian  expertise  in 
international  security  affairs.  The  results  of  these 
two  activities  will  be  presented  at  a  seminar  for 
young  professionals  in  government,  the  private 
sector,  academia,  and  the  media  in  the  summer 
of  1994.  Participants  will  assist  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  the  Moscow  workshop  to 
the  wiis  professional  network  and  to  a  wider  pol¬ 
icy  audience. 

Catherine  McArdle  Kelleher  is  president  of 
wiis.  The  center  also  receives  project  support  from 
the  Ford  Foundation. 


Social  Science  Research  Council 

605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10158 

One-year  grant  of  $1 10, 000 for  a  workshop 
for  young  scholars  on  post-Soviet  domestic 
politics 


This  grant  renews  Corporation  support  for 
annual  summer  workshops  sponsored  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Successor  States,  a  group  that  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  The  goals  of  the  workshops 
are  to  create  a  community  of  specialists  in  the 
field  of  Soviet  and  post-Soviet  politics,  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  research,  and  enable  them  to 
publish  the  results  of  their  work. 

The  workshops,  which  are  held  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  coordinated  by  Susan 
Bronson,  program  officer  at  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  bring  together  young  schol¬ 
ars  and  advanced  graduate  students  for  two 
weeks  of  intensive  study  and  discussion  with 
senior  scholars.  Participants,  drawn  mainly  from 
the  United  States  but  also  from  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  successor  states, 
address  the  creation  of  political  parties  and  poli¬ 
cies,  the  impact  of  nationalism  and  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties  on  political  life,  and  the  transition  to  mar¬ 
ket  economies.  Alumni  of  the  five  workshops 
held  to  date  have  filled  faculty  positions  at  such 
universities  as  Cambridge,  Chicago,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
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Educating  Policymakers  and  the  Public 


National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research 

Hall  of  the  States,  444  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  DC  20001-1572 

Sixteen-month  grant  of  $75,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  facilitate  trade  opportunities  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 


Technical  assistance  from  the  West  to  the 
states  of  East  Central  Europe  and  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union  is  essential  to  economic 
recovery  in  the  region.  One  key  element  of 
such  assistance  is  the  promotion  of  trade.  Since 
the  1980s  individual  states  have  become  the 
focal  point  for  United  States  international  trade 
support  to  small  and  medium-sized  businesses. 

The  National  Governors’  Association  Center 
for  Policy  Research,  directed  by  Raymond  C. 
Scheppach,  provides  a  bipartisan  forum  to  help 
shape  U.S.  national  policy  and  address  issues 
confronting  its  states.  With  this  grant  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  establishing  an  office  in  Moscow  to 
assist  state  development  agencies  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade  groups  in  promoting  trade  and  joint 
venture  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies  with 
businesses  and  governments  in  the  successor 
nations  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Staff  members  in  the 
office  serve  as  a  resource  to  local  businesses  that 
are  interested  in  making  contacts  with  U.S.  firms 
and  assist  governors  and  state  officials  who 
travel  to  the  region. 

After  the  office’s  first  year  of  operation, 
the  association  will  review  its  activities  and  report 
to  the  governors  on  its  effectiveness. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $750,000  toward  meetings 
for  American  lawmakers  about  U.S.  relations 
with  the  new  nations  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  formerly  Communist  Europe 


Since  1 986  former  senator  Dick  Clark,  senior 
fellow  at  the  Aspen  Institute,  has  received 
Corporation  support  for  a  project  designed 
to  augment  congressional  understanding 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  successor  states  and 
of  their  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  which  consists  of  regular  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  for  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
scholars,  now  includes  a  series  on  Eastern  Europe. 
The  events  have  drawn  a  total  of  sixty-one  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  most  of  whom  are  regular  par¬ 
ticipants.  Reports  summarizing  the  discussions 
and  background  papers  are  distributed  to  inter¬ 
ested  individuals  and  organizations,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  and  administration  officials. 

This  grant  enabled  Clark  to  hold  two  con¬ 
ferences  in  1993.  The  first  one,  which  focused 
on  Russia,  addressed  economic  and  democratic 
reform,  the  state  of  the  military,  and  relations 
with  Ukraine.  The  second  conference,  on  East 
Central  Europe,  dealt  with  economic  reforms, 
the  European  community,  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  emergency  security  situation  in  the 
Balkan  countries. 

The  project  also  receives  support  from  the 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 
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Scientists’  Institute  for  Public  Information 

355  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Two-year  grant  of  $400,000  toward  the 
National  Security  Program 


ince  1985  the  Corporation  has  supported 
the  National  Security  Program  of  the 
Scientists’  Institute  for  Public  Information 
(sipi)  ,  headed  by  Alan  McGowan.  The  pro¬ 
gram  endeavors  to  improve  the  news  media’s 
coverage  of  scientifically  and  technically  complex 
issues  relevant  to  national  security,  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  and  defense  and  thereby  enhance  public 
understanding.  It  began  with  sipi’s  Media 
Resource  Service,  which  offers  reporters  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  referrals  to  experts  on  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  topics,  including  national  secu¬ 
rity.  The  service  proved  particularly  valuable 
during  the  Gulf  war,  when  government  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  media  limited  journalists’  ability  to 
acquire  facts  and  report  adequately. 

A  new  addition  to  the  program  is  the 
Videotape  Referral  Service,  from  which  television 
journalists  can  obtain  visual  material  on  any  topic 
in  science  and  technology,  sipi  also  holds  discus¬ 
sions  that  bring  print  and  newspaper  journalists 
covering  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department, 
the  White  House,  and  the  Congress  together  with 
government  officials  and  independent  experts  in 
the  attempt  to  produce  newspaper  articles  and 
foster  long-term  media  attention  to  national  secu¬ 
rity.  A  new  monthly  bulletin  suggests  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  story  on  a  security  issue,  identifies 
questions  that  may  arise,  and  reminds  recipients 
that  they  may  call  on  sipi. 

This  grant  renewing  the  Corporation’s  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  program  is  supplemented  by  support 
from  other  foundations. 


Fund  for  Peace 

1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  support 
ojthe  National  Security  Archive 


The  National  Security  Archive,  a  project  of 
the  Fund  for  Peace,  collects,  indexes,  ana¬ 
lyzes,  houses,  and  makes  available  to 
research  centers  and  scholars  contemporary 
declassified  and  unclassified  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  security  policy.  Directed  by  Thomas  S. 
Blanton,  the  archive  builds  collections  by  sub¬ 
ject  and  time  period,  with  name  and  subject 
indices,  bibliographic  catalogs,  and  narrative 
chronologies.  Twelve  document  sets,  covering 
such  topics  as  the  intelligence  community,  mil¬ 
itary  uses  of  space,  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
Afghanistan,  and  South  Africa,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Document  sets  in  the  planning  stage  cover 
terrorism  and  drug  trafficking,  and  U.S.  military 
doctrine  on  unconventional  warfare. 

With  Corporation  support,  the  archive  has 
begun  disseminating  previously  classified  secu¬ 
rity  documents  in  the  form  of  hardcover  and 
paperback  books  for  use  by  public  and  college 
libraries.  The  first  two  volumes  deal  with  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Iran-Contra  affair, 
respectively.  The  archive  has  also  made  plans 
to  publish,  jointly  with  a  commission  in 
Czechoslovakia,  documents  on  the  hidden  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  country  in 
1968.  This  grant  supports  these  and  other  pro¬ 
jects  with  institutions  and  researchers  in  the 
new  democracies  of  East  Central  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation 

Center  for  National  Security  Studies,  122 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20002 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  a  project 
to  reduce  the  domestic  effects  of  the  Cold  War 
security  system 


The  Center  for  National  Security  Studies  is 
a  joint  project  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Foundation  and  the  Fund  for  Peace. 
Established  in  1974,  the  center  promotes 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  obtain  and  pub¬ 
lish  information  related  to  national  security  and 
foreign  policy.  It  publishes  reports  and  books,  a 
litigation  manual  for  lawyers  using  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  other  pieces  of  legislation 
governing  national  security,  and  a  newsletter  on 
the  declassification  of  the  intelligence  budget. 

With  Corporation  support,  the  center  in 
1991  reorganized  its  efforts  under  the  rubric, 
“Ending  the  Cold  War  at  Home,”  to  determine 
whether  any  security-based  constraints  on  lib¬ 
erty  and  access  to  information  are  still  justified. 
That  year  the  center  cosponsored,  with  sixty 
religious,  civil  rights,  labor,  professional,  and 
other  civic  organizations,  a  national  conference 
to  publicize  the  residual  effects  of  the  Cold  War 
on  civil  liberties.  Center  staff  members,  led  by 
director  Kate  Martin,  continue  to  conduct  research, 
public  education,  and  litigation  and  furnish  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  members  of  Congress. 

This  grant  renewing  support  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  joins  funds  contributed  by  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur,  j.  R.  MacArthur,  and 
Covington  foundations. 


Columbia  University 

The  Harriman  Institute,  420  West  1 18th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10027 

One-year  grant  of  $134, 000 for  research  and 
writing  by  Ambassadors  Jack  Matlock  and 
Anatoly  Dobrynin 


Jack  F.  Matlock,  a  career  foreign  service 
officer,  served  as  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  1987  to  mid- 
1991,  a  period  that  witnessed  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  from  one  dominated  by  confrontation 
to  one  that  emphasizes  cooperation.  A  prior 
Corporation  grant  enabled  him  to  spend  a  year 
engaged  in  research  and  writing  at  Columbia 
University’s  Harriman  Institute,  directed  by 
Richard  E.  Ericson.  Matlock  has  brought  to  sub¬ 
stantial  completion  two  books  that  reflect  his 
political  and  diplomatic  experiences  in  the  1 980s. 
One,  The  Collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire ,  is  an 
overview  of  the  course  and  fate  of  perestroika 
and  other  internal  developments;  the  other, 
Reagan  and  the  Russians,  addresses  changes 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  through- 
outthe  1980s. 

In  1992  Matlock  was  joined  at  the  insti¬ 
tute  by  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  the  longest-serv¬ 
ing  Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
(1962-86)  and  one  of  the  few  living  former 
Soviet  officials  with  a  long-term  insider’s  view 
of  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  and  direct  expe¬ 
rience  in  formulating  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
United  States.  Dobrynin,  who  is  also  writing  a 
book,  is  analyzing  U.S. -Soviet  relations  over  the 
past  two  decades.  This  grant  renewed  support. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


The  American  Assembly  of  Columbia  University , 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  an  assembly  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  after 
the  Cold  War,  $25,000 

Carnegie  Mellon  University ,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Toward  an  assessment  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Commission  on  the  demilitarization  of 
Iraq,  $25,000 

Center  for  Defense  Information,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  production  and  distribution  of  a  public 
television  broadcast  on  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  cooperative  security  actions,  $16,000 

Centerf or  Foreign  Policy  Development,  Providence,  RI 
For  research  and  writing  by  Sergei  Tarasenko 
on  the  effects  of  foreign  policy  on  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  $19,000 

Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  study  of  the  recent  experience  of  inter¬ 
national  statesmen  in  conflict  resolution,  $12,500 

Commission  on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  study  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  United 
Nations,  $25,000 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY 
Toward  writing  by  William  W.  Keller  on  the  glob¬ 
alization  of  the  arms  trade,  $10,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  NY 
For  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Reducing  the  Nuclear  Danger, 
$18,600 
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George  Mason  University,  Fairfax,  VA 
For  research  and  writing  by  Catherine  Guicherd 
on  European  institutions  and  conflict  manage¬ 
ment,  $12,000 

Global  Outlook  Education  Institute,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
For  planning  new  approaches  to  dialogue  on 
defense  and  security  policy  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
$25,000 

Gorbachev  Foundation  USA,  San  Francisco,  CA 
For  travel  expenses  by  American  participants  in 
a  project  on  global  security,  $25,000 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  a  study  of  the  prevention  of  internal  con¬ 
flict  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  $25,000 

Institute  for  Resource  and  Security  Studies, 
Cambridge,  MA 

Toward  conflict  resolution  training  in  the  Balkans, 

$20,000 

International  Executive  Service  Caps,  Stamford,  CT 
Toward  projects  to  aid  the  transition  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  market  economies  in  former  Communist 
countries,  $25,000 

Parliamentariansfor  Global  Action,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  project  on  ratification  and  verification 
of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  $22,000 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
For  translation  and  publication  in  Russia  of  a 
book  on  Soviet  foreign  policy,  $6,500 
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Pugwash  Conferences  on  Science  and  World 
Affairs,  Rome,  Italy 

Toward  the  preservation  of  files  related  to  bio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  arms  control,  $25,000 

Search ffor  Common  Ground ,  Washington,  DC 
For  the  production  of  a  television  program  on 
the  conflict  between  Georgia  and  Abkhazia  to 
be  aired  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  $12,500 

vertic  Charitable  Trust ,  London,  United  Kingdom 
For  a  program  on  nuclear  testing  in  China, 
$15,300 

Washington  Council  on  Non-Proliferation , 
Washington,  DC 

For  publication  and  distribution  of  an  international 
security  policy  statement,  $10,000 
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Special  Projects 


Some  grant-making  flexibility,  embodied  in 
relatively  untargeted  funds,  permits  foun¬ 
dations  to  seize  promising  opportunities, 
respond  to  unusual  requests,  support  the 
planning  and  start-up  of  new  ventures  that  oth¬ 
ers  may  continue,  and  explore  possible  new  pro¬ 
grams.  Special  Projects  offers  Carnegie  Corporation 
a  budgetary  allocation  for  such  special  opportu¬ 
nities.  From  it  the  foundation  can  make  grants 
and  appropriations  outside  the  Corporation’s  three 
defined  programs. 

Under  Special  Projects  the  Corporation  has 
supported  efforts  to  apply  advances  in  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge  to  government  deci¬ 
sion  making,  to  strengthen  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  prevent  and  resolve  conflict.  Through 
its  grants  it  also  contributes  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  philanthropy  and  the  nonprofit  sector. 

The  program  in  recent  years  has  given 
major  attention  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Government,  an  oper¬ 
ating  program  of  the  Corporation.  While  the  main 
work  of  the  commission  formally  ended  in  1993, 
the  Corporation  is  currently  providing  funds  to 
disseminate  the  commission’s  reports  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Some  support  is  being  given  for 
projects  resulting  from  commission  recommen¬ 
dations  and  initiatives. 

Also  in  Special  Projects,  the  Corporation 
has  made  grants  that  have  been  used  by 
researchers,  lawyers,  and  community  advocates 
to  challenge  discriminatory  redistricting  and  vot¬ 
ing  practices,  to  train  community  leaders  to  par¬ 


ticipate  in  electoral  redistricting,  and  to  assist  eli¬ 
gible  immigrants  in  obtaining  citizenship. 
Currently  funded  are  projects  that  provide  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  states  as  they  broaden  their 
voter  registration  efforts  in  accordance  with  the 
1993  National  Voter  Registration  Act,  monitor 
campaign  financing  and  study  campaign  finance 
reform,  and  experiment  with  broader  outreach  to 
eligible  voters  through  nonpartisan  information 
about  candidates  and  issues.  The  Corporation 
also  supports  efforts  to  improve  federal,  state, 
and  local  public  service. 

Interest  in  the  prevention  of  deadly  conflict 
among  individuals,  groups,  and  nations  cuts 
across  all  of  the  foundation’s  programs.  Special 
Projects’  focus  is  principally  on  the  development 
of  case  studies  on  internal  conflict  in  Africa,  the 
lessons  learned  from  them  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  the  International  Negotiation 
Network  by  President  Carter  and  the  Carter  Center 
of  Emory  University. 
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Science,  Technology,  and  Government 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 

Technology,  and  Government 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $2,376, 124  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  oj  the  Corporation 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government  was  created 
by  the  Corporation  in  1988  to  improve  the 
use  of  science  and  technology  in  decision 
making  at  all  levels  of  government.  The  twenty- 
two-member  commission,  cochaired  by  Joshua 
Lederberg,  Nobel  scientist  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Rockefeller  University,  and  William 
T.  Golden,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  produced  nine¬ 
teen  reports  and  made  more  than  300  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Congress,  the  judiciary,  regulatory 
agencies,  state  governments,  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations.  These  recommendations 
addressed  issues  concerning  national  security, 
international  development,  the  environment, 
science  and  mathematics  education,  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  long-term  societal  goals.  Many  have 
already  been  acted  on,  most  notably  the  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  the  President’s  science  advisor  to  a  cabi¬ 
net-level  position. 

Among  the  reports  released  during  the 
commission’s  final  year,  1993,  were  two  that 
reviewed  the  full  range  of  its  activities:  A  Science 
and  Technology  Agenda  for  the  Nation: 
Recommendations  for  the  President  and 
Congress  and  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government for  a  Changing  World.  Executive 
director  David  Z.  Robinson  is  leading  a  variety 
of  follow-on  activities  to  further  implementation 
of  the  commission’s  recommendations. 


Federal  Judicial  Center  Foundation 

Thurgood  Marshall  Federal  Judiciary  Building, 
One  Columbus  Circle,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20002-8003 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $426,500  toward 
establishment  of  a  science  and  technology 
program 


In  1989  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government  established 
the  Task  Force  on  Science  and  Technology 
in  judicial  and  Regulatory  Decision  Making. 
With  this  grant  the  Federal  judicial  Center — the 
education  and  research  arm  of  the  federal  judi¬ 
cial  system — is  implementing  one  of  the  task 
force’s  principal  recommendations:  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  program  to  enhance  the  process  by 
which  the  nation’s  courts  address  science  and 
technology  issues. 

Activities  under  the  program,  which  is  led 
by  the  center’s  director,  District  Judge  William 
W.  Schwarzer,  include  revision  of  a  procedural 
manual  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  com¬ 
mission’s  task  force  to  help  judges  manage  cases 
that  have  science  and  technology  components. 
Among  other  features  the  manual  gives  special 
attention  to  pretrial  mechanisms  and  procedures 
that  could  expedite  the  disposition  and  lessen 
the  costs  of  disputes.  The  program’s  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  also  helping  the  center’s  education  and 
research  division  address  science  and  technology 
issues  and  coordinate  related  efforts  of  federal  and 
state  courts,  legal  and  scientific  professional  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  Corporation’s  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Federal  judicial  Center  Foundation,  which 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1988  to  receive 
gifts  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  center. 
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Emory  University 

The  Carter  Center,  One  Copenhill,  Atlanta,  GA 
30307 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $175,400  toward  a 
conference  on  global  development  cooperation 
at  the  Carter  Center 


The  Task  Force  on  Development 
Organizations,  chaired  by  former  pres¬ 
ident  limmy  Carter,  was  formed  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government  to  assess  the 
changing  circumstances  for  international 
development  and  aid  policy  and  the  organi¬ 
zational  implications  of  these  changes  for  the 
United  States. 

This  grant  supported  a  conference  on  global 
development  cooperation  held  in  December  1992, 
for  which  the  task  force’s  report  served  as  the 
background  document.  The  conference,  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Carter  Center  of  Emory  University 
and  cochaired  by  former  President  Carter  and 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  was  attended  by  leaders  of  private 
lending  and  donor  organizations,  officials  of 
developing  countries,  representatives  of  the  Bush 
administration,  and  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Clinton  transition  team.  The  conference  was 
aimed  at  stimulating  greater  U.S.  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  participation  in  global  development  efforts 
and  stronger  bilateral  and  multilateral  coopera¬ 
tion  for  development,  with  special  attention  to 
the  role  of  science  and  technology.  A  conference 
summary  was  prepared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
task  force’s  report,  and  the  center  is  considering 
follow-up  activities  suggested  by  participants. 


Council  for  Excellence  in  Government 

1620  L  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  850,  Washington, 
DC  20036-5605 

Two-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a fellow¬ 
ship  program  for  mid-level  managers  from  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  organizations  in  the  U.S. 
government 


The  Council  for  Excellence  in  Government, 
founded  in  1983  and  headed  by  Mark  A. 
Abramson,  comprises  more  than  700  for¬ 
mer  government  officials  who  are  now  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  private  sector.  In  1 990-9 1  the  council  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government  to  produce  The  Prune 
Book:  The  60  Toighest  Science  and  Technology  Jobs 
in  Washington.  Profiling  federal  jobs  filled  by 
presidential  appointment,  the  book  is  now  in  its 
second  edition.  It  notes  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  single  largest  user  of  science  and 
technology  and  possibly  the  largest  employer  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  world.  The  need 
to  have  highly  qualified  candidates  to  fill  these 
positions  is  demonstrated. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  council  to  launch 
a  science  and  technology  fellows  program  mod¬ 
eled  on  two  of  its  existing  programs  for  mid¬ 
level  managers  in  the  federal  government.  The 
year-long  program,  which  is  scheduled  so  that 
fellows  need  not  leave  their  jobs,  consists  of 
seminars,  retreats,  site  visits  to  corporations  and 
government  agencies,  and  networking.  These 
events  focus  on  the  challenges  facing  scientific 
and  technical  professionals  as  they  move  to  exec¬ 
utive  roles  and  the  management  issues  that  are 
of  current  concern  to  the  science  and  technology 
community.  Members  of  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  assist  in  the  design  of  the  program  and  serve 
as  faculty  members.  Of  the  thirty  fellows  selected, 
20  percent  are  members  of  minority  groups  and 
40  percent  are  female. 
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National  Academy  of  Engineering  Fund 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 

Washington,  DC  20418 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward  its 
program  on  the  global  economy 


The  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
which  was  established  in  1964  to  advise 
the  United  States  government  on  engi¬ 
neering  and  technological  matters,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  outlining  the  issues  faced 
by  American  industry  as  it  attempts  to  maintain 
its  international  competitiveness.  In  1990  the 
academy,  whose  president  is  Robert  M.  White, 
launched  a  program  aimed  at  bringing  crucial 
national  policy  issues  on  technology  and  its  role 
in  the  global  industrial  economy  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  business,  labor,  government,  and  aca¬ 
demic  leaders. 

With  this  grant  the  academy  will  hold  a 
symposium  in  late  1994  for  the  exchange  of 
national  experiences  and  policy  responses  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  foreign  participation  in  U.S. 
research  and  development  (r&d).  In  1989  the  $9 
billion  that  U.S.  affiliates  of  foreign  companies 
spent  on  in-house  r&d  was  more  than  1 3  per¬ 
cent  of  all  U.S.  company-financed  industrial  r&d 
and  nearly  $3  billion  more  than  U.S.  companies 
and  their  foreign  affiliates  spent  on  r&d  abroad. 
Academy  members  and  international  associates 
are  also  exploring  the  distribution  of  foreign- 
sponsored  r&d  among  industries  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  adds  to  or  draws  on  America’s  tech¬ 
nological  base.  Papers  from  the  symposium  and 
a  summary  of  the  study  will  be  published  in 
spring  of  1995. 

The  Corporation’s  support  and  other  grants 
are  administered  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  Fund. 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation 

Southern  Regional  Office,  44  Forsyth  Street, 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  support 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Project 


Although  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
provided  the  legal  basis  for  challenging 
many  of  the  barriers  to  voting  faced  by 
minority  Americans,  subtle  techniques 
— among  them  unfair  election  systems  and  inten¬ 
tionally  malapportioned  districts — still  make  it 
possible  to  exclude  these  groups  from  the  elec¬ 
toral  process.  Since  1983  the  Corporation  has 
supported  the  southern  regional  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (aclu)  Foundation 
in  its  efforts  to  make  sure  that  states  and  local¬ 
ities  comply  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Under  the  direction  of  Laughlin  McDonald, 
the  aclu  Foundation’s  Voting  Rights  Project  is 
endeavoring  to  ensure  that  new  election  districts 
resulting  from  the  1990  United  States  census 
give  full  power  to  the  voting  rights  of  every 
American.  The  project  is  challenging  discrimi¬ 
natory  election  procedures  and  educating  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  about  barriers  to  equal  voting  rights  and  the 
importance  of  making  these  rights  a  reality  for 
all  Americans.  A  new  component  of  the  project 
is  the  provision  of  education  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  on  redistricting  to  American  Indians,  with 
the  aim  of  creating  racially  fair  voting  districts 
for  tribes  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  founda¬ 
tions  also  support  the  project. 
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People  for  the  American  Way 

2000  M  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  national 
expansion  of  its  school-based  citizen  educa¬ 
tion  and  voter  registration  program 


People  for  the  American  Way,  known  as 
People  For,  is  a  nonpartisan  group  of  reli¬ 
gious,  civic,  and  business  leaders  estab¬ 
lished  to  preserve  First  Amendment  rights 
and  democratic  values.  Its  citizen  participation 
project,  directed  by  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  develops 
strategies  to  promote  civic  involvement,  partic¬ 
ularly  among  minorities  and  youth. 

One  such  project,  “First  Vote,”  a  school- 
based  citizen  education  and  voter  registration 
program  for  high  school  seniors,  was  launched 
following  the  release  of  findings  from  two  sur¬ 
veys  that  People  For  conducted  in  1990.  The 
surveys  revealed  that  young  people  have  little 
understanding  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
in  a  democracy  and  that  voter  education  and 
registration  activities  in  schools  are  rarely  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  academic  curriculum. 

First  Vote,  now  in  place  in  high  schools  in 
seventeen  urban  school  districts  nationwide,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  six-part  lesson  plan  and  an  instruc¬ 
tional  video,  both  focusing  on  civic  responsibil¬ 
ity,  community  participation,  and  local  and 
national  issues.  Following  classroom  discussions, 
the  school  or  teachers  conduct  a  voter  registra¬ 
tion  drive  for  eligible  students.  To  ensure  that 
First  Vote  becomes  integrated  in  the  school’s  cur¬ 
riculum,  People  For  staff  members  provide  follow¬ 
up  assistance  during  the  project’s  second  year. 

The  Corporation’s  funds  are  enabling  People 
For  to  expand  the  project  into  schools  in  at  least 
forty  cities  by  the  end  of  1994  and  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  by  1996. 


Washington  Center  for  Internships  and 
Academic  Seminars 

750  First  Street,  N.E.,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
DC  20002 

Two-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  its 
internship  program  in  Congress  for  minority 
college  students 


Although  members  of  minority  groups  rep¬ 
resent  22  percent  of  the  nation’s  work¬ 
force,  they  make  up  only  14  percent  of 
the  staffs  of  U.S.  senators  and  represen¬ 
tatives.  just  6  percent  of  top-level  congressional 
staff  jobs  are  held  by  minority  members.  The 
social  costs  of  the  underrepresentation  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  governmental  processes  and  decision  mak¬ 
ing  are  considerable. 

The  Washington  Center  for  Internships  and 
Academic  Seminars,  founded  in  1975  and  headed 
by  William  M.  Burke,  has  launched  the  Minority 
Internships  in  Congress  program  to  address  this 
problem.  The  program  recruits  students  from  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  academic  institutions  nation¬ 
wide,  focusing  particularly  on  colleges  that  have 
large  African  American,  American  Indian,  and 
Latino  student  populations.  The  seventy-five 
students  placed  during  each  of  the  fall,  spring, 
and  summer  semesters  earn  college  credit  for  a 
fifteen-week  internship  in  the  office  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  and  participate  in  seminars  with 
leaders  of  Washington’s  policymaking  and  non¬ 
governmental  communities. 

After  the  program’s  third  year,  a  team  of 
outside  evaluators  will  assess  graduates’  com¬ 
mitment  to  public  service,  attainment  of  con¬ 
gressional  staff  positions,  and  involvement  in 
volunteer  civic  and  political  activities. 

The  Corporation’s  grant  is  joined  by  fund¬ 
ing  from  the  Ford  and  AT&T  foundations. 
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Leadership  Education  for  Asian  Pacifies 

327  East  Second  Street,  Suite  226,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012-4210 

Two-year  grant  of $150, 000  toward  support 
of  public  policy  research  and  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  Asian  Pacific  community  in  the 
United  States 


Asian  Pacific  Americans  are  the  fastest- 
growing  and  most  diverse  minority  in  the 
United  States.  Comprising  more  than  sixty 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  they  have  dou¬ 
bled  their  population  since  1980.  Roughly  half 
of  this  increase  is  due  to  immigration,  which  has 
brought  in  a  disproportionate  number  of  Asians 
who  are  educationally  and  economically  disad¬ 
vantaged.  Compared  with  other  immigrant 
groups,  Asian  Pacific  Americans  often  find  that 
problems  in  their  communities— poverty,  diffi¬ 
culty  adjusting  to  a  new  culture,  mental  illness, 
substance  abuse,  domestic  violence,  and  lack  of 
access  to  health  care — are  neglected.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  they  labor  under  the  stereotype  of 
the  “model  minority”:  highly  educated,  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  family  centered,  and  politically  silent.  In 
1992  Leadership  Education  for  Asian  Pacifies 
(leap)  ,  a  national  organization  that  is  based  in 
southern  California  and  directed  by  J.  D. 
Hokoyama,  established  the  Asian  Pacific 
American  Public  Policy  Institute  to  serve  as  a 
national  center  to  gather  and  analyze  data  on  the 
needs  of  Asian  Pacific  communities. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  institute  to  bring 
national  attention  to  its  research  and  analysis 
on  Asian  Pacific  Americans.  Among  its  public 
education  activities,  leap  is  establishing  a  clear¬ 
inghouse  for  information  on  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  in  conjunction  with  the  university’s 
Asian  American  Studies  Center. 


National  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal 
Consortium 

1629  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
support 


Sixty-five  percent  of  Asian  Pacific  peoples 
in  the  United  States  are  foreign  born,  a 
fact  that  has,  in  a  time  of  economic  reces¬ 
sion  and  high  unemployment,  prompted 
hostility  to  these  new  immigrants  based  on  their 
appearance  and  accent,  regardless  of  their  resi¬ 
dency  status.  Because  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
are  underrepresented  among  elected  officials  and 
absent  from  state  and  federal  commissions,  agen¬ 
cies,  task  forces,  advisory  committees,  and  staffs, 
they  have  been  unable  to  voice  their  concerns 
adequately. 

To  represent  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of 
the  U.S.  Asian  Pacific  community,  the  National 
Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Consortium  has 
been  established  by  three  major  civil  rights  orga¬ 
nizations:  the  Asian  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  the  Asian  Law  Caucus,  and 
the  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Center  of 
Southern  California.  In  1993  the  consortium 
opened  national  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Under  the  direction  of  civil  rights  attorney  Philip 
Tajitsu  Nash,  it  is  attempting  to  combat  bias- 
motivated  violence  by  monitoring  challenges  to 
hate  crimes  statutes  and  legislation,  and  it  is 
compiling  and  centralizing  statistics  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  these  crimes  against  the  Asian  Pacific 
community.  It  is  also  observing  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  bilingual  ballots  across  the  nation  fol¬ 
lowing  reauthorization  of  the  language  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1982.  This 
grant  is  supporting  the  consortium’s  operations, 
supplemented  by  corporation  and  other  foun¬ 
dation  funding. 
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The  Tomas  Rivera  Center 

710  North  College  Avenue,  Claremont,  CA 
91711-3921 

Two-year  grant  of $150,000  toward  its  pro¬ 
gram  development 


Mexican  Americans  differ  in  several 
respects  from  other  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  concentrated 
in  California  and  Texas,  they  constitute 
a  young  community  in  an  aging  population,  they 
are  highly  urbanized  in  a  society  that  has  become 
primarily  suburbanized,  and  more  than  one-third 
are  not  yet  U.S.  citizens.  They  also  tend  to  have 
little  accumulated  wealth  and  to  work  in  the  low- 
skill,  low-wage  sector. 

The  Tomas  Rivera  Center,  established  in 
1985  with  support  from  the  Corporation  and 
other  foundations,  works  to  ensure  that  America’s 
leaders  understand  and  respond  to  the  concerns 
of  this  and  other  Latino  groups.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  president  Hany  Pachon,  center  staff  mem¬ 
bers  endeavor  to  improve  the  education,  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities,  and  health  and  well-being 
of  Mexican  Americans  and  other  Latinos.  The 
needs  of  children,  youth,  and  women  receive 
particular  attention.  This  grant  supports  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  staff  person  to  work 
with  the  center’s  officers  and  scholars  to  develop 
a  sustained  program  of  policy  research  and  analy¬ 
sis.  The  Claremont  Graduate  School  in  Claremont, 
California,  and  Trinity  University,  in  San  Antonio, 
have  each  funded  an  academic  position  on  Latino 
issues  to  work  with  staff  at  the  center. 


Harvard  University 

Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the  Press, 
Politics,  and  Public  Policy,  79  John  F. 

Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  study  of 
television ’s  role  in  voter  decision  making 


In  1992,  nontraditional  means  of  television 
campaigning — talk  shows,  news  programs 
featuring  live  call-in  questioning  of  candidates 
by  the  public,  and  the  hybrid  known  as 
“infomercials”— competed  with  and  in  many 
cases  replaced  national  news  media  reporting 
on  the  presidential  campaign. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  Joan  Shorenstein 
Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics,  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University  to  study  citizens’ 
responses  to  these  new  venues  and  their  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  campaign  messages  they  see  on 
television.  Led  by  journalist  Marvin  Kalb,  who 
directs  the  center,  a  team  of  researchers  is  exam¬ 
ining  the  media’s  coverage  of  the  presidential 
campaign  in  four  diverse  communities:  Los 
Angeles,  Boston,  Winston-Salem,  and  Fargo, 
North  Dakota/Moorhead,  Minnesota.  The 
researchers  are  analyzing  public  opinion  polls, 
exploring  explicit  and  implicit  messages  in  writ¬ 
ten  and  televised  campaign  news  and  political 
advertisements,  and  interviewing  citizens  in 
depth.  The  content,  amount,  and  quality  of  cov¬ 
erage  by  national  news  sources  and  local  media 
outlets  is  also  being  studied.  The  group’s  find¬ 
ings  are  being  analyzed  and  incoiporated  into  a 
book  recommending  ways  the  press  can  improve 
its  campaign  coverage. 
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Conflict  Prevention  and  Resolution 


Emory  University 

The  Carter  Center,  One  Copenhill,  Atlanta,  GA 
30307 

Two-year  grant  of  $790, 600  toward  an 
International  Negotiation  Network  at  the 
Carter  Center 


The  International  Negotiation  Network  (inn), 
a  program  of  the  Carter  Center  of  Emory 
University,  was  established  with 
Corporation  support  in  1989.  Composed 
of  experts  in  conflict  resolution  from  around  the 
world,  the  network  collaborates  with  related 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  conducting  fact-finding  missions, 
strategy  sessions,  premediation,  mediation,  and 
election  monitoring.  It  also  operates  through  spe¬ 
cial  task  forces  and  a  core  group  of  scholars  and 
practitioners.  To  an  increasing  extent,  it  con¬ 
centrates  on  identifying  early  warning  signals 
and  preventing  conflicts. 

Through  its  inn  Council,  chaired  by  former 
president  Jimmy  Carter,  the  center  permits  an 
array  of  mediators  to  be  carefully  matched  to  the 
needs  of  the  parties  in  conflict.  Council  members 
include  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  former  president  of 
Costa  Rica;  Prime  Minister  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland 
of  Norway;  General  Olusegun  0.  Obasanjo,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  state  of  Nigeria;  Lisbet  Palme,  Swedish 
Committee  for  unicef;  and  Archbishop  Desmond 
TUtu  of  South  Africa.  The  network  is  now  launch¬ 
ing  a  series  of  working  papers  for  distribution  to 
researchers  on  conflict  resolution  and  preparing 
its  first  State  of  the  World  Conflict  Report. 

This  renewal  grant,  supplemented  by  a 
grant  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation  and  by  the  Carter  Center’s 
core  budget,  covered  general  operating  expenses 
and  the  network’s  second  annual  meeting,  held 
in  January  1993. 


Inter-American  Dialogue 

1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  510, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  support 


First  convened  in  1982,  the  Inter- American 
Dialogue,  headed  by  Peter  Hakim,  is  an 
independent  nonpartisan  group  that  seeks 
to  improve  communication  about  hemi¬ 
spheric  problems  and  relations  among  North 
American,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbean  lead¬ 
ers  and  citizens.  Its  100  members  include  former 
heads  of  state,  policymakers,  and  business,  labor, 
academic,  media,  foundation,  military,  and  reli¬ 
gious  leaders. 

In  addition  to  supporting  country-specific 
studies  and  task  forces  on  bilateral  and  subre¬ 
gional  policy  topics,  the  dialogue  convenes  reg¬ 
ular  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  U.S.- 
Latin  American  relations  and  cosponsors  the 
Washington  Exchange,  a  forum  that  brings 
together  Latin  American  heads  of  state  and  eco¬ 
nomic  policymakers  with  senior  U.S.  officials 
and  experts  in  economics  and  finance.  The  dia¬ 
logue’s  December  1992  report  explored  three 
main  challenges  facing  the  hemisphere  in  the 
1990s:  how  to  build  regional  economic  part¬ 
nerships  in  order  to  enhance  global  competi¬ 
tiveness,  protect  and  advance  the  democratic 
gains  of  the  past  decade,  and  promote  social 
and  economic  justice. 

This  grant,  joined  by  funds  from  the  Ford, 
William  and  Flora  Hewlett,  John  D.  and  Catherine 
T.  MacArthur,  and  Andrew  W.  Mellon  founda¬ 
tions,  renews  Corporation  support. 
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Philanthropy  and  Nonprofit  Institutions 


Independent  Sector 

1828  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036 
Two-year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  support 


Independent  Sector,  with  more  than  800  mem¬ 
bers  consisting  of  grantmakers  and  volun¬ 
tary  organizations,  represents  the  United 
States  philanthropic  community’s  interests 
and  contributions  to  government  and  the  public. 
Established  in  1980  in  response  to  concerns  within 
the  nonprofit  sector  over  rising  operating  costs 
and  expectations  for  services  accompanied  by 
declining  donations,  it  is  charged  with  creating  a 
national  forum  to  promote  charitable  giving. 

A  five-year  campaign  is  under  way  to  raise 
$  1 0  million  to  support  Independent  Sector’s  spe¬ 
cial  initiatives  and  build  its  internal  capacity. 
The  staff,  led  by  president  Brian  O’Connell,  is  also 
working  to  accelerate  the  public’s  participation 
in  the  organization’s  “Give  Five”  standard — 5 
percent  of  income  and  five  hours  a  week  to  the 
charitable  causes  of  one’s  choice.  Independent 
Sector  will  implement  the  recommendations  of 
two  of  its  studies,  one  examining  ethics  and  the 
nonprofit  sector  and  the  other  presenting  mod¬ 
els  of  excellence  within  the  philanthropic  com¬ 
munity.  The  grant  is  supporting  these  three 
activities. 

Also  contributing  to  the  fundraising  cam¬ 
paign  are  the  W.  K.  Kellogg,  Ford,  Charles  Stewart 
Mott,  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  William  and  Flora 
Hewlett,  and  Andrew  W.  Mellon  foundations, 
the  Pew  Charitable  Tfusts,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund,  and  the  Lilly  Endowment. 


The  Foundation  Center 

79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10003-3050 

Three -year  grant  of  $225,000  toward  support 


The  Foundation  Center,  whose  president  is 
Sara  L.  Engelhardt,  was  established  in 
1956  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  as  a  national  informa¬ 
tion  resource  on  foundations.  In  the  years  since, 
it  has  come  to  operate  full-service  libraries  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Cleveland,  and  San 
Francisco  and  to  support  a  network  of  1 92  affil¬ 
iated  collections  in  all  fifty  states,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  Australia, 
Canada,  England,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  The  cen¬ 
ter  publishes  The  Foundation  Directory ,  grant 
indexes,  handbooks  on  nonprofit  management, 
and  books  reporting  on  research  in  philanthropy. 
Approximately  300,000  people  consult  its  col¬ 
lections  each  year.  Earned  income  from  publi¬ 
cations  and  services  now  provides  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  center’s  revenue. 

This  renewal  grant  is  supplemented  by 
funding  from  479  foundations  and  corporations 
nationwide. 
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Other 


Independent  Sector 

1828  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Three-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  alliance  of  non¬ 
profit,  nongovernmental  organizations 


In  1991,  with  partial  support  from  the 
Coiporation,  an  international  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  began  meeting  to  ascertain  the  needs 
of  the  growing  global  not-for-profit  sector 
and  to  identify  the  kind  of  organization  that 
could  address  those  needs.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  an  international 
alliance  of  private  donors  and  volunteer  organi¬ 
zations  to  strengthen  citizen  action  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  entity  would  offer  technical  assistance 
to,  provide  information  about,  and  represent 
nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organizations. 

This  grant  supports  creation  of  such  an 
association,  known  as  Civicus:  World  Alliance  for 
Citizen  Participation,  which  is  producing  a  “state 
of  the  world”  report  on  efforts  by  international 
nongovernmental  organizations  to  influence 
social  and  economic  progress.  The  report  will  be 
presented  at  a  global  assembly  in  Mexico  City  in 
January  1995.  Members  are  assisting  individu¬ 
als  and  groups  attempting  to  establish  or 
strengthen  voluntary  sectors  in  their  regions  or 
countries,  and  successful  efforts  are  reported  in 
a  periodic  newsletter. 

Independent  Sector,  whose  president  is 
Brian  O’Connell,  serves  as  the  interim  secretariat 
for  the  alliance,  which  has  received  support  from 
the  Charles  Stewart  Mott,  W.  K.  Kellogg,  and 
Ford  foundations,  the  European  Foundation 
Centre,  and  the  Mexican  Center  on  Philanthropy. 


Native  American  Rights  Fund 

1506  Broadway,  Boulder,  CO  80302-6296 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000 for  legal  support 
of  Native  American  education  rights 


The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  is  a  legal 
defense  and  education  organization  estab¬ 
lished  in  1970  to  secure  for  American 
Indians  the  sovereignty,  natural  resources, 
and  human  rights  promised  to  them  by  the  United 
States  government.  Among  other  activities,  it 
works  with  tribes  to  establish  as  a  legal  doctrine 
their  right  to  control  the  formal  education  of  their 
children  from  preschool  through  high  school. 
Prior  Corporation  support  enabled  the  fund  to 
survey  American  Indians  to  learn  which  educa¬ 
tional  issues  they  believe  most  need  legal  assis¬ 
tance.  One  tribe,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota,  has  received  assistance  from  the  fund 
in  developing  its  own  education  code  regarding 
curriculum,  teacher  certification,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  education,  and  parental  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement. 

With  the  current  grant  the  fund  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  project  for  which  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
experience  is  serving  as  a  model.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  E.  Echohawk,  a  Pawnee,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  disseminating  information  to  tribes  about 
their  legal  rights,  roles,  and  options  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  are  assisting  those  tribes  interested  in 
establishing  local  control.  The  legal  principles  of 
tribal  sovereignty  over  education  and  ways  for 
tribes  to  exercise  that  sovereignty  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  two  forthcoming  activities:  preparation 
of  a  manual  that  will  be  distributed  widely  and 
the  convening  of  a  regional  conference  for  tribal 
leaders,  educators,  and  federal  and  state  officials. 
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Stanford  University 

Haas  Center  for  Public  Service,  Owen  House, 
P.O.  Box  Q,  Stanford,  CA  94309-3473 

Five-year  grant  of  $210,000  toward  public 
service fellowships for  graduates  of  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  honor  of  John  W.  Gardner 


John  W.  Gardner  served  as  president  of  the 
Corporation  from  1955  until  1965,  when 
he  was  named  U.S.  secretary  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  under  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  has  also  contributed  to 
this  nation  through  his  leadership  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  Common  Cause,  Independent 
Sector,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  Now  a  professor  at 
Stanford  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Gardner  has  written  extensively  on 
the  critical  need  to  attract  talented  persons  to 
the  tradition  of  public  service. 

This  grant  supports  the  John  W.  Gardner 
Fellowship  Program,  which  enables  three  grad¬ 
uating  seniors  each  year  from  both  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to  spend 
eleven  months  engaged  in  substantive  work 
with  a  mentor  in  a  government  agency  or  non¬ 
profit  organization.  The  program  encourages  the 
fellows  to  work  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  contem¬ 
porary  issues  and  to  participate  in  public  life  over 
their  professional  careers.  Of  forty-eight  former 
and  current  fellows,  one-third  are  members  of 
minority  groups. 

The  Corporation’s  funds  are  being  used 
toward  fellowships  and  operating  expenses  while 
the  two  universities  raise  funds  to  endow  the 
fellowship  program  permanently.  Other  support 
has  come  from  the  Educational  Foundation  of 
America,  the  Knight-Ridder  Fund,  the  Evelyn 
and  Walter  Haas,  Jr.,  Fund,  the  Charles  H.  Revson 
Foundation,  and  a  number  of  individuals. 


Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 

820  First  Street,  S.E.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
DC  20002 

One-year  grant  of  $110, 000  toward  support 


Since  1982  former  Corporation  president 
Alan  Pifer  has  directed  two  studies  with 
Corporation  assistance.  One  examined 
America’s  rapidly  aging  society;  the  other 
considered  the  necessity  of  increased  federal 
social  responsibility  in  light  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  confronting  the  nation.  Each 
resulted  in  numerous  scholarly  reports  and  a 
book  for  general  readers. 

In  1987  Pifer  established  the  Southport 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  in  Southport, 
Connecticut,  to  continue  work  in  these  and  other 
human  resource  issues  and  disseminate  the  find¬ 
ings  from  research.  The  major  recommendations 
of  the  institute’s  report,  Jump  Start:  The  Federal 
Role  in  Adult  Literacy,  are  substantially  embod¬ 
ied  in  1991  legislation  authorizing  a  federal  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  literacy  skills  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25  million  Americans  who  are  functionally 
illiterate.  The  institute’s  Washington  office  has 
also  developed  programs  to  improve  workers’ 
basic  skills  and  to  establish  better  linkages 
between  work  and  education.  The  institute’s  pro¬ 
ject  on  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  older 
women  resulted  in  the  1993  publication  of 
Women  on  the  Front  Lines:  Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  an  Aging  America  (Urban  Institute 
Press) ,  the  recommendations  of  which  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  publicizing.  Forrest  P.  Chisman,  president, 
runs  the  institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  while 
Pifer  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer.  This  grant  renewed  support  for 
the  Connecticut  office. 
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New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 

2  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

One-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  a  strate¬ 
gic  plan 


Founded  in  1817,  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  one  of  the  oldest  scientific 
societies  in  the  United  States.  Its  40,000 
members  represent  all  fifty  states  and  more 
than  one  hundred  nations.  Each  year  the  acad¬ 
emy  convenes  twenty  international  scientific 
conferences,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  widely  distributed  in  the  Annals  ojthe 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  academy 
also  publishes  The  Sciences ,  a  bimonthly  mag¬ 
azine  that  serves  as  an  interdisciplinary  forum 
in  which  scientists  can  reflect  on  their  work.  In 
addition,  it  conducts  meetings,  lectures,  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  specialized  and  general 
audiences. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  academy,  under 
chief  executive  officer  Rodney  W.  Nichols,  to 
evaluate  its  programs,  with  a  view  to  setting 
new  directions.  Board  and  senior  staff  members 
and  outside  consultants  are  surveying  members 
and  other  consumers,  developing  a  business  plan 
for  The  Sciences,  analyzing  membership  trends, 
and  conducting  a  long-range  fundraising  plan. 


Association  of  American  Universities 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  730, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Nine-month  grant  of  $79,800 for  a  study  of 
the  role  ojthe  university  in  society 


Contrary  to  the  conventional  picture  of 
American  universities  as  ivory  towers 
fighting  to  resist  incursions  from  the  out¬ 
side  world,  since  World  War  II  many  of 
these  institutions  have  responded  to  society’s 
demands,  notably  those  for  research  on  national 
defense,  biomedical  topics,  and  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  technology  transfer.  What  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  clear  is  whether  demands  for  university 
services  can  be  delivered  without  undermining 
their  capacity  to  teach  and  whether  the  institu¬ 
tions  can  respond  to  social  needs  that  confer  no 
political  or  economic  advantage. 

These  questions  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
Corporation-supported  study  by  political  scien¬ 
tist  Robert  M.  Rosenzweig,  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Rosenzweig  is  interviewing  several  men  and 
women  who  led  major  research  institutions  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s  to  gain  their  views  on  changing 
pressures  on  universities  over  the  past  two 
decades  and  the  accommodation  or  resistance 
to  these  pressures.  From  these  interviews  and  a 
two-day  meeting  to  discuss  common  themes 
articulated  by  his  respondents,  Rosenzweig  will 
write  a  book  about  the  relationship  between  uni¬ 
versities  and  society. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Benton  Foundation ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  conference  on  the  impact  of  new  com¬ 
munications  technologies  on  governance  and 
the  democratic  process,  $15,000 

Biigham  and  Women’s  Hospital,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  an  analysis  of  the  U.S.  health  care  deliv¬ 
ery  system,  $15,000 

California  Commission  on  Campaign  Financing, 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Toward  a  study  of  judicial  campaign  financing, 
$25,000 

Center for  Psychology  and  Social  Change , 
Cambridge,  MA 

Toward  planning  educational  symposia  on  con¬ 
stitutional  systems  for  Northern  Ireland,  $25,000 

Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  public  forums  on  health  care  reform, 
$25,000 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  health  care  reform  briefing  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  $25,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  the  host  committee’s  expenses  for  the 
1994  annual  meeting  of  the  council,  $20,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  the  archiving  of  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker’s  papers 
at  Harvard  University,  $5,000 

Council  on  Ocean  Law,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  support,  $25,000 


Economic  Policy  Institute,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  acquisition  and  preparation  of  wage, 
income,  and  education  data  on  the  African 
American  workforce,  $25,000 

Funders’  Committee for  Citizen  Participation, 

New  York,  NY 

Toward  support,  $6,000 

Independent  Sector,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  membership  support  in  1993,  1994,  and 
1995,  $22,200 

Institute for  Puerto  Rican  Policy,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  expansion  of  its  information  and  publi¬ 
cations  program,  $25,000 

Minority  Task  Force  on  aids,  New  York,  NY 
For  a  videotape  about  aids  for  adolescents  by 
Protection  Productions,  $25,000 

Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  GA 
Toward  a  conference  on  the  status  of  African 
Americans  fifty  years  after  the  publication  oiAn 
American  Dilemma:  The  Negro  Problem  and 
Modem  Democracy  by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  $25,000 

naacp  Special  Contribution  Fund,  Baltimore,  MD 
For  research  and  public  education  activities  on 
the  impact  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  on  African  Americans,  $25,000 

National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
Lexington,  KY 

Toward  the  dissemination  of  the  first  report  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Renewal  of 
American  Democracy,  $25,000 
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National  Committee  for  Responsive 
Philanthropy ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  support,  $25,000 

New  York  Regional  Association  of  Grantmakers , 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  membership  support  in  1993  and  1994, 

$20,000 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York, 
New  York,  NY 

Toward  membership  support  in  1993,  1994,  and 
1995,  $2,925 

Northeastern  University ,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  a  conference  on  electoral  reforms, 
$25,000 

The  Press  and  The  Public  Project,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  series  of  television  reports  on  cam¬ 
paign  financing,  $25,000 

The  Rockefeller  University,  New  York,  NY 
For  research  and  writing  on  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  American  government, 
$25,000 

Scientists  ’  Institute  for  Public  Irformation,  New 
York,  NY 

For  planning  a  public  information  program  on  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  policy  issues,  $25,000 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
TX 

For  research  on  barriers  to  citizenship  for  Hispanic 
immigrants,  $25,000 

Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological 
Research,  New  York,  NY 


Toward  publication  of  a  book  on  the  influence  of 
Sherwood  L.  Washburn  on  the  fields  of  physi¬ 
cal  anthropology  and  evolutionary  studies, 
$3,500 
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Publications  and  Nonprint  Materials 


The  Corporation  has  pursued  an  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  funding  research,  studies,  and 
other  projects  that  have  resulted  in  books 
and  other  documents  for  public  dissemi¬ 
nation.  Many  of  the  published  outcomes  of  the 
Corporation’s  grants  and  appropriations  have 
been  broadly  influential,  such  as  Gunnar  Myrdal’s 
landmark  study  of  black  Americans,  An  American 
Dilemma.  Audio,  visual,  and  computer-based 
materials  have  recently  joined  the  growing  list  of 
published  works  —  reflecting  ever  more  widely 
Andrew  Carnegie’s  precept  that  “only  in  popu¬ 
lar  education  can  man  erect  the  structure  of  an 
enduring  civilization.” 

The  following  selections  of  publications  and 
nonprint  materials  were  received  in  1992-93. 
They  are  listed  by  program  area. 

Education  and  Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth 

“Adolescence  in  the  1990s:  Risk  and  Opportunity,” 
edited  by  Ruby  Takanishi,  a  special  issue  of 
Teachers  College  Record ,  vol.  94,  no.  3,  Spring 
1993.  Published  as  book  under  same  title  by 
Teachers  College  Press,  New  York. 

“African  American  Male  Immersion  Schools: 
Segregation?  Separation?  Or  Innovation?”  vhs 
videotape,  by  the  National  Urban  League  (New 
York,  NY:  National  Urban  League  and  Paragon 
Cable  Manhattan) 

“Black  Community  Crusade  for  Children,”  Signature 
psa  Series,  vhs  videotape  (Washington,  DC) 


Communities  Jor  Child  Safety:  Guide  Book  (Chevy 
Chase,  MD:  National  4-H  Council) 

Depression  in  Adolescence:  Current  Knowledge, 
Research  Directions,  and  Implications  Jor 
Programs  and  Policy ,  working  paper,  by  Anne 
C.  Petersen,  Bruce  E.  Compas,  and  Jeanne  Brooks- 
Gunn  (Washington,  DC:  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development) 

The  Double  Helix  of  Education  and  the  Economy , 
by  Sue  E.  Berryman  and  Thomas  R.  Bailey  (New 
York,  NY:  Institute  on  Education  and  the  Economy) 

Early  Adolescence:  Perspectives  on  Research, 
Policy,  and  Intervention,  Penn  State  Series  on 
Child  &  Adolescent  Development,  edited  by  Richard 
M.  Lerner  (Hillsdale,  NJ:  Lawrence  Erlbaum 
Associates) 

Education  before  School:  Investing  in  Quality 
Child  Care,  by  Ellen  Galinsky  and  Dana  S.  Friedman 
(New  York,  NY:  Scholastic  Inc.) 

“Essential  Connections:  Ten  Keys  to  Culturally 
Sensitive  Child  Care,”  vhs  videotape  (Sausalito, 
CA:  Far  West  Laboratory) 

“Future  Teacher  Institute,”  vhs  videotape  (Carson, 
CA:  Consortium  for  Minorities  in  Teaching  Careers) 

“In  the  Mix:  New  Segments,”  vhs  videotape  (New 
York,  NY:  wnyc) 

Promoting  Adolescent  Health:  Third  Symposium 
on  Research  Opportunities  in  Adolescence, 
proceedings  produced  by  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development  (Washington,  DC: 
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Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development) 

Promoting  the  Health  of  Adolescents:  New 
Directionsfor  the  Twenty -first  Century ,  edited  by 
Susan  G.  Millstein,  Anne  C.  Petersen,  and  Elena 
0.  Nightingale,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Adolescent  Development  and  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford 
University  Press) 

“Sam  the  Sea  Cow,”  Reading  Rainbow  program 
#808  (#83) ,  the  science  program  out  of  the  first 
five  programs  for  Broadcast  Season  X,  vhs  video¬ 
tape  (New  York,  NY:  Lancit  Media  Productions) 

“The  Secret  of  Life,”  vhs  videotapes,  by  wgbh 
(Boston,  MA:  wgbh  Educational  Foundation): 

“The  Immortal  Thread/Accidents  of 
Creation,”  Program  #101 

“Birth,  Sex,  and  Death/Conquering  Cancer,” 
Program  #103 

“The  Mouse  that  Laid  the  Golden  Egg/Cell 
Wars,”  Program  #105 

“Children  by  Design/Who  Are  You?” 
Program  #107 

School’s  Out:  Hyperlearning,  the  New 
Technology,  and  the  End  of  Education,  by  Lewis 
J.  Perelman  (New  York,  NY:  William  Morrow) 

School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual for 
the  90s  and  Beyond,  by  Michelle  Seligson  and 
Michael  Allenson,  revised  edition  of  School-Age 
Child  Care,  by  Ruth  Kramer  Baden  (Westport, 
CT:  Auburn  House) 

Security  for  America’s  Children,  proceedings  of 


the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Social  Insurance,  edited  by  Paul  N.  Van  De 
Water  and  Lisbeth  B.  Schorr  (Dubuque,  IA: 
Kendall/Hunt) 

A  Union  of  Professionals:  Labor  Relations  and 
Educational R  form,  Professional  Development 
and  Practice  Series,  by  Charles  Taylor  Kerchner 
and  Julia  E.  Koppich  (New  York,  NY:  Teachers 
College  Press) 

Why  Child  Care  Matters:  Preparing  Young  Children 
for  a  More  Productive  America,  a  statement  by  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  (New  York,  NY: 
Committee  for  Economic  Development) 

Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries 

Americas,  ten-part  television  series  and  telecourse 
on  the  contemporary  history  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean;  a  coproduction  of  wgbh  Boston  and 
Central  Television  Enterprises  for  Channel  4,  U.K., 
in  association  with  the  School  of  International  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Center  at  Florida 
International  University,  and  Tufts  University. 
The  following  materials  resulted  from  the  project 
in  1992-93: 

Americas:  The  Changing  Pace  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  by  Peter  Winn 
(New  York,  NY:  Pantheon  Books) 

Americas:  An  Anthology,  edited  by  Mark  B. 
Rosenberg,  A.  Douglas  Kincaid,  and  Kathleen 
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Logan  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University 
Press) 

Americas:  New  Interpretive  Essays ,  edited 
by  Alfred  C.  Stepan  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford 
University  Press) 

Americas:  Study  Guide ,  by  Bernadette  M. 
Orr  and  Barbara  Cruz  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford 
University  Press) 

Americas:  Telecourse  Faculty  Guide ,  by 
Bernadette  M.  Orr  and  Barbara  Cruz  (New 
York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press) 

Modem  Latin  America ,  third  edition,  by 
Thomas  E.  Skidmore  and  Peter  H.  Smith 
(New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press) 

Americas  programs,  vhs  videotapes  (Boston, 
MA:  WGBH) : 

“The  Garden  of  Forking  Paths,”  Program 
#101 

“Capital  Sins,”  Program  #102 
“Continent  on  the  Move,”  Program  #103 
“Mirrors  of  the  Heart,”  Program  #104 
“In  Women’s  Hands,”  Program  #105 

“Miracles  are  Not  Enough,”  Program 
#106 

“Builders  of  Images,”  Program  #107 
“Get  Up,  Stand  Up,”  Program  #108 
“Fire  in  the  Mind,”  Program  #109 
“The  Americans,”  Program  #110 

A  Bed  Called  Home:  Life  in  the  Migrant  Labour 
Hostels  ojCape  Town ,  by  Mamphela  Ramphele 
(Cape  Town,  South  Africa:  David  Philip) 


Electronic  Networking  in  Africa:  Advanced  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development ,  Proceedings 
Volume:  Workshop  on  Science  and  Technology 
Communications  Networks  in  Africa  (Washington, 
DC:  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science) 

La  Frontera/The  Border:  An  Enigma for  Two 
Nations,  by  Xardiel  Padilla  and  Jo  Ann  Zuniga 
(Los  Angeles:  Center  for  International  Journalism, 
University  of  Southern  California) 

Health  Research  and  Health  Policy  in  Nigeria, 
under  the  auspices  of  International  Health  Policy 
Program  (Nigeria  team),  edited  by  Olayiwola 
Erinosho,  John  F.  Ohiorhenuan,  and  Fidelis 
Ogwumike  (Ibadan,  Nigeria:  Adebanke  Commercial 
Press) 

Women ’s  Health  Issues  in  Nigeria,  edited  by  Mere 
Nakateregga  Kisekka  (Zaria,  Nigeria:  Tamaza) 

Cooperative  Security 

After  the  Cold  War:  International  Institutions 
and  State  Strategies  in  Europe,  1989-1991 ,  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs,  Harvard  University,  edited  by  Robert  O. 
Keohane,  Joseph  S.  Nye,  and  Stanley  Hoffmann 
(Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press) 

After  the  Soviet  Union:  From  Empire  to  Nations, 
edited  by  Timothy  J.  Colton  and  Robert  Legvold 
(New  York,  NY:  W.  W.  Norton) 

Arms  Control  by  Committee:  Managing 
Negotiations  with  the  Russians,  by  George  Bunn 
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(Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press) 

Assessing  the  Base  Force:  How  Much  Is  Too  Much  ? 
Studies  in  Defense  Policy,  by  William  W.  Kaufmann 
(Washington,  DC:  Brookings  Institution) 

Behavior,  Society,  and  International  Conflict, 
Volume  3,  Committee  on  International  Conflict 
and  Cooperation,  Commission  on  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  and  Education,  National  Research 
Council,  revised,  edited  by  Philip  E.  Tetlock  et  al. 
(New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press) 

Behavior,  Society,  and  Nuclear  War,  Volumes  1 
and  2,  Committee  on  Contributions  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Science  to  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War,  Commission  on  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  and  Education,  National  Research  Council, 
edited  by  Philip  E.  Tetlock  et  al.  (New  York,  NY: 
Oxford  University  Press) 

The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  1962:  A  National 
Security  Archive  Documents  Reader,  edited  by 
Laurence  Chang  and  Peter  Kornbluh  (New  York, 
NY:  New  Press) 

Dilemmas  of  Independence:  Ukraine  after 
Totalitarianism,  by  Alexander  J.  Motyl  (New  York, 
NY:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press) 

Double  Shift:  Transforming  Work  in  Postsocialist 
and  Postindustrial  Societies-.  A  U.S.  -Post-Soviet 
Dialogue,  revised  versions  of  some  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  two  symposia  (June  2-8,  1991: 
Moscow,  Russia,  and  March  12-15,  1992: 
Hempstead,  New  York),  jointly  organized  by 
Hofstra  University’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Work 


and  Leisure,  the  Russian  Institute  of  Sociology,  the 
Institute  of  Employment  Studies,  and  the  Academy 
of  Labor  and  Social  Relations,  edited  by  Bertram 
Silverman,  Robert  Vogt,  and  Murray  Yanowitch 
(Armonk,  NY:  M.  E.  Sharpe) 

The  Elusive  Transformation:  Science,  Technology, 
and  the  Evolution  of  International  Politics,  a  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  Book,  by  Eugene  B.  Skolnikoff 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press) 

Foreign  Military  Intervention:  The  Dynamics  of 
Protracted  Conflict,  edited  by  Ariel  E.  Levite,  Bruce 
W.  Jentleson,  and  Larry  Berman  (New  York,  NY: 
Columbia  University  Press) 

The  Glasnost  Papers:  Voices  on  Reform  from 
Moscow,  edited  by  Andrei  Melville  and  Gail  W. 
Lapidus  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press) 

Hostage  to  Revolution:  Gorbachev  and  Soviet 
Security  Policy,  1985-1991,  by  Coit  D.  Blacker 
(New  York,  NY:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Press) 

International  Affairs  Directory  of  Organizations: 
The  access  Resource  Guide,  edited  by  Bruce 
Seymore  II,  revised  edition  of  The  access  Resource 
Guide  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  abc-clio) 

The  Logic  of  Accidental  Nuclear  War,  by  Bruce 
G.  Blair  (Washington,  DC:  Brookings  Institution) 

Making  Markets:  Economic  Transformation  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Post-Soviet  States,  edited 
by  Shafiqul  Islam  and  Michael  Mandelbaum  (New 
York,  NY:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press) 
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New  Perspectivesf  or  a  Changing  World  Order ,  pre¬ 
pared  in  conjunction  with  the  Sixth  Annual 
Colloquium  on  Science  and  Security,  “Science, 
Technology,  and  Security  in  the  New  International 
Order”  (November  21-22,  1991:  Washington, 
DC),  edited  by  Eric  H.  Arnett  (Washington,  DC: 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science) 

Nuclear  Profiles  of  the  Soviet  Successor  States , 
Program  for  Nonproliferation  Studies  Monographs, 
No.  1,  by  William  C.  Potter  (Monterey,  CA: 
Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies) 

Nuclear  Weapons  after  the  Cold  War:  Guidelines 
for  U.S.  Policy ,  edited  by  Michele  A.  Flournoy 
(New  York,  NY:  HarperCollins) 

“Path  to  Agreement:  Georgia  and  Abkhazia,”  in 
Russian,  vhs  videotape  (ntsc  format) ,  by  Search 
for  Common  Ground  (Washington,  DC:  Common 
Ground  Productions) 

“The  President  Has  Been  Shot”:  Confusion, 
Disability,  and  the  25th  Amendment  in  the 
Aftermath  of  the  Attempted  Assassination  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  by  Herbert  L.  Abrams  (New  York, 
NY:  W.  W.  Norton) 

The  Proliferation  of  Advanced  Weaponry: 
Technology,  Motivations,  and  Responses,  pre¬ 
pared  in  conjunction  with  the  Seventh  Annual 
aaas  Colloquium  on  Science  and  Security,  “The 
Proliferation  of  Advanced  Weaponry:  Technical 
and  Political  Challenges  for  U.S.  and  Regional 
Security”  (October  30,  1992:  Washington,  DC), 


edited  by  W.  Thomas  Wander  and  Eric  H.  Arnett 
(Washington,  DC:  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science) 

Redlining  the  csce:  Challenges  and  Opportunities 
in  the  New  Europe,  special  report  in  association 
with  the  Finnish  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
edited  by  Ian  M.  Cuthbertson  (New  York,  NY: 
Institute  for  EastWest  Studies) 

Representative  Bodies  of  Local  Self Government 
in  the  Contemporary  Period,  in  Russian,  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  conference  (April  28-29,  1992: 
Yaroslavl’,  Russia) ,  edited  by  L.  L.  Kruglikov  and 
Jeffrey  Hahn  (Yaroslavl’,  Russia:  Kalinin 
Typographic  Company) 

Russia  and  Japan:  An  Unresolved  Dilemma 
between  Distant  Neighbors,  International  and 
Area  Studies  Research  Series,  No.  87,  edited  by 
Tsuyoshi  Hasegawa,  Jonathan  Haslam,  and 
Andrew  C.  Kuchins  (Berkeley,  CA:  University  of 
California,  Berkeley) 

Russia  Today:  The  Hard  Quest  for  Freedom,  in 
Russian,  edited  by  L.  F.  Shevtsova  and  V.  P. 
Kiselev  (Moscow,  Russia:  Institute  of  International 
Economic  and  Political  Research,  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences) 

Soviet  Nationalities  Problems,  Center  for  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  Publications  and 
Reprints,  No.  5,  edited  by  Ian  A.  Bremmer  and 
Norman  M.  Naimark  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford 
University  Press) 

The  Soviet  System  in  Crisis:  A  Reader  of  Western 
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and  Soviet  Views ,  reprinted  with  a  new  conclu¬ 
sion,  edited  by  Alexander  Dallin  and  Gail  W. 
Lapidus  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press) 

Uniform  Deterrence  of  Nuclear  First  Use ,  by  Robert 
A.  Levine  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  rand/UCLA  Center 
for  Soviet  Studies) 

United  States  Export  Policy  toward  Iraq  Prior  to 
Iraq’s  Invasion  of  Kuwait,  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  102nd  Congress, 
Second  Session  on:  “Did  U.S.  Exports  Aid  Iraq’s 
Military  Capabilities  and  Did  the  Administration 
Accurately  Disclose  Its  Licensing  of  Dual-Use 
Exports  to  Iraq?”  (S.  Hrg.  102-996),  includes  tes¬ 
timony  of  Gary  Milhollin  (Washington,  DC:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office) 

When  Illness  Strikes  the  Leader:  The  Dilemma  of 
the  Captive  King,  by  Jerrold  M.  Post  and  Robert 
S.  Robins  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University  Press) 

Special  Projects 

Board  Liability:  Guide  for  Nonprofit  Directors,  by 
Daniel  L.  Kurtz  (Mt.  Kisco,  NY:  Moyer  Bell  Limited) 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government  reports  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government) : 

Environmental  Research  and  Development: 
Strengthening  the  Federal  Infrastructure 

Facing  toward  Governments:  Nongovern¬ 
mental  Organizations  and  Scientific  and 


Technical  Advice 

Partnerships  for  Global  Development:  The 
Clearing  Horizon 

Science  and  Technology  in  Judicial  Decision 
Making:  Creating  Opportunities  and  Meeting 
Challenges 

Science,  Technology,  and  Government for 
a  Changing  World 

The  United  States  and  Development 
Assistance 

“Ethnicity,  Equity  and  Environment:  Conservation 
vs.  Development  in  Native  American 
Communities,”  Part  2,  Stanford  Centennial 
Symposium,  vhs  videotape,  by  Stanford  Alumni 
Association  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  Alumni 
Association) 

Hard  Truths/Tough  Choices:  An  Agendafor  State 
and  Local  Reform,  the  first  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  State  and  Local  Public  Service 
(Albany,  NY:  The  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  Government) 

Mobilization,  Participation,  and  Democracy  in 
America,  New  Topics  in  Politics,  by  Steven  J. 
Rosenstone  and  John  Mark  Hansen  (New  York, 
NY:  Macmillan) 

“The  Money  Chase,”  Segments  #1-6,  vhs  video¬ 
tape,  by  Nightly  Business  Report  (New  York,  NY: 
South  Paw  Productions) 

The  Prune  Book:  The  60  Toughest  Science  and 
Technology  Jobs  in  Washington,  by  John  H. 
Trattner  (Lanham,  MD:  Madison  Books) 
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“Voices  of  the  Electorate:  The  African  American 
Voter,”  vhs  videotape,  by  Alvin  H.  Perlmutter  (New 
York,  NY:  Mango  Sound  &  Video) 

“Voices  of  the  Electorate:  The  Hispanic  American 
Voter,”  vhs  videotape,  by  Alvin  H.  Perlmutter  (New 
York,  NY:  Mango  Sound  &  Video) 

“Vote. ...  It  Counts  psa’s,”  vhs  videotape,  by  Media 
Voting  Project  (Washington,  DC:  Media  Voting 
Project) 

Women  on  the  Front  Lines:  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  an  Aging  America,  edited  by  Jessie  Allen  and 
Alan  Pifer  (Washington,  DC:  Urban  Institute  Press) 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


Report 

of  the 
Treasurer 


During  fiscal  year  1 993,  the  assets 
of  Carnegie  Corporation  exceeded 
one  billion  dollars  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  permitting  the 
largest  amount  of  money  awarded 
for  grants  in  its  history,  $51.8  mil¬ 
lion.  Since  1913,  the  Corporation 
has  awarded  grants  and  appropriations  totaling 
$972.3  million. 

The  annual  financial 
statements  for  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York 
appear  on  pp.  144  through 
148.  The  following  com¬ 
ments  and  data  supplement 
that  information. 

On  September  30, 

1993,  the  market  value  of 
the  Corporation’s  invest¬ 
ments  was  $1,168.6  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with 
$1,037.8  million  on 
September  30,  1992,  and 
$51 7.3  million  on  September  30,  1983.  This  is  an 
increase  of  125.9  percent  in  ten  years.  The  port¬ 
folio  had  a  total  return,  net  of  fees,  of  18.5  per¬ 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1 993. 


The  chart  on  the  top  of  p.  140  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  investments  by  asset  class  at 
September  30,  1993,  and  September  30, 
1992.  The  Corporation’s  trustees  delegate 


investment  decisions  to  investment  managers 
who  operate  within  investment  policies  and  guide¬ 
lines  set  by  the  trustees.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
funds  are  managed  by  three  core  managers  who 
may  invest  in  both  fixed-income  and  equity  secu¬ 
rities,  domestically  and  internationally.  The 
remaining  30  percent  of  the  funds  are  invested 
by  managers  who  specialize  in  particular  types 

of  investments  —  special 
equities/hedge  funds, 
global  fixed  income,  ven¬ 
ture  capital,  real  estate,  and 
leveraged  buy-outs.  The 
finance  and  administration 
committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  meets  periodically 
with  the  core  managers. 

While  delegating 
authority  for  individual 
investment  decisions  to 
outside  managers,  the 
trustees  retain  ultimate 
responsibility  for  invest¬ 
ment  policy,  including  policy  relating  to  the 
public  responsibilities  of  the  corporations  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  investment  portfolio. 

The  committee  has  requested  that  the 
equity  exposure  of  each  core  manager’s  account 
range  between  40  percent  and  60  percent.  At 
September  30,  1993,  the  equity  exposure  of 
the  core  managers’  accounts,  including  the 
value  of  S&P  500  index  futures  contracts,  was 
51.4  percent  of  assets  held  in  these  accounts. 
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Investments  by  Asset  Class* 


■1%  Real  Estate  1% 


•1%  Other  Investments  2% 

■1%  Venture  Capital  2% 

4%  International  Fixed  Income  6% 
12%  International  Equities  8% 
11%  Domestic  Equities  21% 


24%  Special  Equities/Hedge  Funds  21% 
—  40%  Domestic  Fixed  Income  39% 


1993 


1992 


‘Note:  If  the  off-balance-sheet  transactions  are  taken  into  account,  the  Corporation’s  exposure  to  domestic  equities  increases  to  23 
percent  in  1993  and  27  percent  in  1992,  and  correspondingly  its  exposure  to  domestic  fixed  income  decreases  to  36  percent  in  1993 
and  35  percent  in  1992. 


Investment  Performance 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  achieve  long-term  total  return, 
consisting  of  capital  appreciation  as  well 
as  dividend  and  interest  income,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  assets 
while  continuing  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
Corporation.  The  compound  annual  rate  of  return 
over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  14.6  percent.  In 
terms  of  1983  dollars,  the  compound  annual 
return  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  10.7  per¬ 
cent.  The  Corporation  has  paid  out  6  percent 


each  year  on  average  during  this  period.  After 
adjusting  for  inflation  and  allowing  for  expenses, 
an  average  of  4.7  percent  per  year  has  been 
added  to  the  value  of  the  Corporation’s  assets 
for  each  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  growth  of 
investment  assets  in  nominal  and  real  dollars  for  the 
ten  years  ended  September  30, 1993,  using  1983 
as  the  base  year.  The  significant  rise  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  investment  assets  over  the  past  ten 
fiscal  years  has  provided  the  basis  for  substantial 
increases  in  appropriations  during  this  period. 


Investments  in  Nominal  and  Real  Dollars 
in  millions)  1983-1993 
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Investment  Income 

Interest  and  dividends  for  the  year  were  $37.2 
million  compared  with  $40  million  for  the 
preceding  year,  reflecting  the  decline  in  inter¬ 
est  rates  during  the  year.  Income  from  part¬ 
nerships  was  $39.4  million  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1993,  compared  to  $29.4  million 
in  1992.  Net  realized  gains  on  investments  were 
$71.5  million  compared  to  $52.8  million  in  1992. 
Investment  expenses,  consisting  primarily  of  asset 
management  fees,  amounted  to  $3.7  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1993,  com¬ 
pared  to  $3.6  million  in  the  preceding  year. 

Appropriations  and  Expenses 

For  the  ten  years  ended  September  30,  1 993, 
the  Corporation  has  awarded  close  to  2,400 
grants  totaling  $384.3  million.  It  has 
incurred  expenses  of  $71.7  million  for 
administration,  excluding  investment  expenses, 
and  $12.2  million  for  taxes,  for  a  total  of  $468.2 
million  in  expenses. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  growth  in 
expenses  by  category  over  the  ten-year  period 
ended  September  30,  1993.  Appropriations  as 
a  percentage  of  total  expenses  grew  from  79  per¬ 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 


1984,  to  81  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1993. 

Each  year  the  trustees  appropriate  funds  to 
be  used  for  grants  and  for  projects  administered 
by  the  officers.  Many  of  the  grants  involve  mul¬ 
tiyear  commitments.  About  60  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  are  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  original  appropriations  are  made.  Net 
appropriations  totaled  $5 1 .5  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1993,  compared  to 
$48.3  million  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  general  administration  and  program 
management  expenses  were  $8.4  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1993,  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.7  million  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Amounts  spent  for  “direct  charitable  activ¬ 
ities”  were  $2.4  million  in  1993  and  $2.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  1992.  Direct  charitable  activities  include 
services  provided  directly  to  other  exempt  orga¬ 
nizations,  governmental  bodies,  or  the  general 
public.  Examples  of  such  services  are  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  technical  assistance  to  grantees  and 
potential  grantees;  the  conduct  of  educational 
conferences;  research;  the  publication  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  educational  materials;  and  ser¬ 
vice  on  boards  of  other  charitable  organizations 
or  public  commissions. 


in  millions) 


Expenses  by  Category 
1984-1993 
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The  schedule  below  shows  a  breakdown  of  total  expenses  into  general  administration  and  pro¬ 


gram  management,  investment,  and  direct  charitable  activities  expenses  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1993. 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management 

Investment 

Direct 

charitable 

activities 

Total 

Salaries 

$3,503,692 

$  156,135 

$  993,917 

$  4,653,744 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

3,32 5,708 

— 

3,325,708 

Employee  benefits 

1,241,544 

55,184 

350,328 

1,647,056 

Rent 

1,229,185 

55,649 

347,116 

1,631,950 

Amortization  and  depreciation 

618,581 

— 

— 

618,581 

Quarterly  and  annual  reports 

38,659 

— 

458,001 

496,660 

Travel 

292,207 

4,152 

63,813 

360,172 

Consultants 

341,503 

— 

3,172 

344,675 

Postage,  telephone,  and 

messenger  services 

173,437 

7,852 

48,978 

230,267 

Trustees’  honoraria  and  expenses 

210,545 

16,360 

— 

226,905 

Office  equipment,  supplies,  and  service 

142,464 

6,450 

40,231 

189,145 

Provision  for  losses  and  write-offs 

of  program-related  investments 

179,389 

— 

— 

179,389 

Computer  equipment  and  services 

125,625 

5,688 

35,476 

166,789 

Conferences  and  meetings 

127,255 

704 

17,458 

145,417 

Legal  and  accounting  services 

53,819 

26,062 

— 

79,881 

Other 

155,404 

4,760 

30,286 

190,450 

TOTAL 

$8,433,309 

$3,664,704 

$2,388,776 

$14,486,789* 

'Total  expenses  in  1992  were  $13.6  million,  which  included  $3.6  million  of  investment  expenses  and  $2.3  million  of  direct  charitable 
activities  expenses. 


Taxes 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  and  other 
private  foundations  are  subject  to  a  federal 
excise  tax  of  2  percent  on  income  and  real¬ 
ized  capital  gains.  However,  under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984,  the  rate  is  reduced  to  1  per¬ 
cent  if  the  foundation  maintains  its  average 
expense  rate  of  the  previous  five  years  and,  in 
addition,  spends  the  tax  savings.  The  Corporation 
qualified  for  the  reduced  rate  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
The  tax  savings  are  estimated  to  be  $1 .5  million. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984,  the  Corporation  has  paid  esti¬ 


mated  taxes.  Refundable  taxes,  representing  the 
excess  of  estimated  taxes  over  the  taxes  due, 
are  carried  as  an  asset.  The  deferred  tax  liability 
of  $3.1  million  represents  the  potential  tax  (at 
2  percent)  on  gains  as  yet  unrealized. 

Audit  by  Independent  Accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  the  Corporation’s 
accounts  are  to  be  audited  each  year  by  an 
independent  public  accountant.  Accordingly, 
the  firm  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  audited  the 
Corporation’s  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30, 1 993.  The  Corporation’s 
financial  statements,  together  with  the  indepen¬ 
dent  auditors’  report,  appear  on  the  following  pages. 
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Independent  Auditors’  Report 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 


We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of 
September  30,  1993  and  1992,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  expendable  fund  balance 
for  the  years  then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation’s  man¬ 
agement.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on  our  audits. 

We  conducted  our  audits  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  stan¬ 
dards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the 
financial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis, 
evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes 
assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as 
evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audits  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects, 
the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of  September  30,  1993  and  1992,  and 
the  changes  in  its  expendable  fund  balance  for  the  years  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
New  York,  New  York 


December  23,  1993 
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Balance  Sheets 


September  30,  1993  and  1992 


1993 

1992 

Assets 

Investments  —  note  2 

$1,168,613,050 

$1,037,847,899 

Cash 

184,278 

211,724 

Accrued  investment  income 

8,326,472 

9,116,479 

Due  from  brokers,  net 

— 

632,588 

Refundable  taxes,  net — note  5 

82,834 

83,510 

Accounts  receivable  and  prepaid  expenses 

90,423 

154,797 

Program-related  investments  —  note  3 

38,397 

248,785 

Fixed  assets  —  note  4 

3,087,134 

3,370,609 

Total  assets 

$1,180,422,588 

$1,051,666,391 

Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$  19,206,682 

$  23,421,159 

Accounts  payable  and  other  liabilities 

5,975,444 

3,147,387 

Due  to  brokers,  net 

7,133,760 

— 

Deferred  taxes  payable  —  note  5 

3,120,928 

2,348,382 

Total  liabilities 

$  35,436,814 

$  28,916,928 

Fund  balances 

Expendable 

$1,009,648,906 

$  887,412,595 

Nonexpendable  (no  change) 

135,336,868 

135,336,868 

Total  fund  balances 

$1,144,985,774 

$1,022,749,463 

Total  liabilities  and  hind  balances 

$1,180,422,588 

$1,051,666,391 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Statements  of  Changes  in  Expendable  Fund  Balance 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992 


Investment  income 

Interest  and  dividends 

Income  from  partnerships 

Net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions 

Other 

Total  realized  investment  income 
Less  investment  expenses 

Net  realized  investment  income 


1993 


$  37,214,298 

39,351,405 
71,526,335 
144,283 
148,236,321 
3,664,704 
144,571,617 


Expenses 

Grant  appropriations,  net  46,773,125 

Appropriations  for  projects 

administered  by  officers,  net  4,774,674 

General  administration,  program 

management,  and  direct  charitable  activities  10,822,085 

Provision  for  taxes  —  note  5  1,383,680 

Total  expenses  63,753,564 


Excess  of  net  realized  investment 

income  over  expenses  $  80,818,053 

Increase  in  unrealized  appreciation  of  investments, 

net  of  deferred  federal  excise  tax  of  $845,271  in  1993 

and  $246,376  in  1992  — note  5  41,418,258 

Increase  in  fund  balance  122,236,311 

Fund  balance,  beginning  of  year  887, 412,595 

Fund  balance,  end  of  year  $1,009,648,906 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


1992 


$  40,001,558 
29,376,327 
52,838,113 
10,967 
122,226,965 
5,573,740 
118,653,225 


43,361,180 

4,893,203 

10,057,488 

1,223,097 

59,534,968 


$  59,118,257 


12,072,416 

71,190,673 

816,221,922 

$887,412,595 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992 


( 1 )  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies : 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have 
been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

The  provisions  of  Statement  of  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  No.  107,  “Disclosures  about 
Fair  Value  of  Financial  Instruments,”  require  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  fair  value  of  financial  instruments 
for  which  it  is  practicable  to  estimate  the  fair 
value.  The  fair  value  of  investments  has  been 
determined  as  indicated  in  notes  2  and  3.  The 
carrying  amount  of  cash,  accrued  investment 
income,  accounts  receivable  and  prepaid  expenses, 
unpaid  appropriations,  accounts  payable  and  other 
liabilities,  and  due  to  brokers  approximates  fair 
value  because  of  the  short  maturity  of  these  finan¬ 
cial  instruments. 

Fixed  assets  are  stated  at  cost.  Depreciation  is 
calculated  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  the  estimated 
lives  of  the  related  assets.  Leasehold  improvements 
are  amortized  over  the  remaining  life  of  the  lease. 


The  resources  of  the  Corporation  consist 
of  nonexpendable  and  expendable  funds. 
Nonexpendable  resources  represent  the  original 
sums  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  conveying  instrument,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended. 

(2)  Investments: 

Equities  and  fixed  income  securities  are  reported 
on  the  basis  of  quoted  market  value.  Limited 
partnership  interests  in  real  estate  are  reported 
at  appraised  value,  adjusted  for  the  Corporation’s 
share  of  the  limited  partnership  income  or  loss. 
Securities  held  in  venture  capital  and  other  lim¬ 
ited  partnerships  that  are  not  publicly  traded  are 
reported  at  fair  value  as  determined  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  partner  of  each  limited  partnership.  Other 
investments  are  carried  at  cost,  or  fair  value  if 
available.  Investments  are  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  at  September  30,  1993  and  1992: 


September  30,  1993  September  30,  1992 


Cost 

Market  Value 

Cost 

Market  Value 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$  281,873,447 

$  336,933,800 

$251,207,521 

$  297,031,360 

Convertibles 

4,091,209 

5,176,829 

4,025,438 

5,620,388 

Fixed  income 

Short  term 

143,649,433 

143,190,813 

129,937,645 

130,125,351 

Long  term 

341,803,775 

367,836,412 

311,163,472 

334,929,164 

Limited  partnership  interests 

Real  estate 

14,214,747 

11,370,831 

13,878,632 

12,515,208 

Venture  capital 

7,082,124 

17,361,069 

8,518,472 

16,158,809 

Hedge  funds 

196,782,795 

274,997,705 

177,189,056 

221,721,339 

Other  investments 

$  22,496,641 

11,745,591 

27,572,313 

19,746,280 

Total 

$1,011,994,171 

$1,168,613,050 

$923,492,549 

$1,037,847,899 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992 


As  a  result  of  its  investing  strategies,  the 
Corporation  is  a  party  to  off-balance-sheet  S&P 
500  index  futures  contracts.  Changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  values  of  these  futures  contracts  are  recog¬ 
nized  currently  in  the  statement  of  changes  in 
expendable  fund  balance,  using  the  marked-to- 
market  method. 

Off-balance-sheet  futures  contracts  involve, 
to  varying  degrees,  elements  of  market  risk  and 
credit  risk  in  excess  of  the  amounts  recorded  on  the 
balance  sheet.  Market  risk  represents  the  poten¬ 
tial  loss  the  Corporation  faces  due  to  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  off-balance-sheet  financial  instru¬ 
ments.  Credit  risk  represents  the  maximum  poten¬ 
tial  loss  the  Corporation  faces  due  to  possible  non¬ 
performance  by  obligors  and  counter-parties  of  the 
terms  of  their  contracts.  The  Corporation’s  invest¬ 
ment  advisor  monitors  the  financial  condition  of  the 
firms  used  for  futures  trading  in  order  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  loss.  Exposure  limits  are  placed  on  firms 
relative  to  their  credit  worthiness. 

The  Corporation  held  384  S&P  500  index 
futures  contracts-long  at  September  30, 1993,  and 
442  at  September  30, 1992,  representing  contract 
values  of  $88. 1  million  and  $92.3  million  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Corporation  also  held  52  thirty-year 
bond  future  contracts-short  and  46  ten-year  note 
future  contracts-short  at  September  30, 1 993,  with 
contract  values  totalling  $11.5  million.  The  mar¬ 
gin  requirements  on  deposit  with  a  third-party  safe¬ 
keeping  bank  for  futures  contracts  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.9  million  at  September  30,  1993,  and 
$3.8  million  at  September  30,  1992. 

Securities  sold,  not  yet  purchased,  recorded 
net  in  the  Corporation’s  investment  accounts,  of 
$73.7  million  in  1993  and  $84.7  million  in  1992, 
have  market  risk  to  the  extent  that  the  Corporation, 
in  satisfying  its  obligations,  may  have  to  purchase 
securities  at  a  higher  value  than  recorded. 


Required  cash  collateral  is  held  by  the  broker  and 
required  collateral  in  the  form  of  securities  is  held 
by  a  third-party  safekeeping  bank. 

Management  does  not  anticipate  that  losses,  if 
any,  resulting  from  credit  or  market  risk  would 
materially  affect  the  financial  position  and  state¬ 
ment  of  changes  in  expendable  fund  balance  of 
the  Corporation. 

(3)  Program-related  investments: 

The  Corporation  has  made  investments  in  loans 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation 
is  organized  and  operated. 

Due  to  the  risk  involved  in  these  invest¬ 
ments,  the  Corporation  estimates  the  collectibil¬ 
ity  of  these  amounts  to  be  approximately  50  per- 
cent  of  the  remaining  loan  amount  and, 
accordingly,  such  investments  are  presented  on 
the  accompanying  balance  sheets  net  of 
allowance  for  possible  losses  of  $38,397  in  1993, 
and  $248,785  in  1992. 


(4)  Fixed  assets: 

Fixed  assets  are  composed  of  the  following  at 
September  30,  1993  and  1992: 


1993 

1992 

Leasehold 

improvements 

$3,812,353 

$3,761,043 

Furniture  and 
equipment 

1,807,462 

1,523,666 

5,619,815 

5,284,709 

Less:  Accumulated 
amortization  and 
depreciation 

(2,532,681) 

(1,914,100) 

Total 

$3,087,134 

$3,370,609 

Depreciation  expense  for  1993  and  1992  was  $618,581  and 
$573,472,  respectively. 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992 


(5)  Taxes: 

The  Corporation  is  liable  for  federal  excise  taxes 
of  2  percent  of  its  net  investment  income,  as 
defined,  which  includes  realized  capital  gains  for 
the  year.  However,  this  tax  is  reduced  to  1  per¬ 
cent  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  Since  the 
Corporation  met  the  requirements  for  the  reduced 
tax  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and 
1992,  current  taxes  are  estimated  at  1  percent 
of  net  investment  income,  as  defined. 

Deferred  taxes  represent  2  percent  of  unre¬ 
alized  appreciation  of  investments  for  the  years 
ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992,  as  qual¬ 
ification  for  the  1  percent  tax  is  not  determinable 
until  the  fiscal  year  in  which  gains  are  realized. 

(6)  Retirement  plans: 

The  Corporation  purchases  annuities  for  qualifying 
employees  under  the  terms  of  a  noncontribu¬ 
tory,  defined  contribution  retirement  plan  with 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Retirement 
plan  expenses  for  the  years  ended  September 

30,  1993  and  1992,  were  $682,972  and 
$637,089,  respectively. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  established 
a  noncontributory  defined  benefit  annuity  plan 
to  supplement  the  basic  plan  described  above. 
This  plan  is  also  administered  by  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College 
Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Total  contributions, 
based  on  actuarial  calculations,  to  this  plan  in  the 
years  ended  September  30, 1993  and  1992,  were 
$22,1 1 1  and  $43,565,  respectively.  At  December 

31,  1992,  the  assets  of  the  plan  exceeded  the 
actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  plan  ben¬ 
efits  by  approximately  $728,000. 


(7)  Lease: 

The  Corporation  occupies  office  space  at  its  pre¬ 
sent  location  at  437  Madison  Avenue  under  a 
sublease  agreement  expiring  December  30, 1997. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  future  lease  payments  at  September  30, 


1993: 

1994 

$1,347,690 

1995 

1,351,815 

1996 

1,376,565 

1997 

1,413,690 

1998 

353,423 

$5,843,183 


Rental  expense  for  1993  and  1992  was 
$1,542,618  and  $1,509,720,  respectively. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


Due  to  their  appointments  to 

President  Clinton’s  cabinet  and 
White  House  staff,  Warren 
Christopher,  chairman  of  the 
Corporation’s  board,  and  Robert 
E.  Rubin,  chairman  of  its  finance 
and  administration  committee,  withdrew  from 
board  service  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January 
1993.  Mr.  Christopher  is 
now  U.S.  secretary  of  state, 
and  Mr.  Rubin  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  President 
for  economic  policy. 

At  the  same  meeting, 

Newton  N.  Minow,  a  trustee 
since  1986,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
James  A.  Johnson,  a  trustee 
since  1992,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  finance  and 
administration  committee. 

The  January  meeting 
also  marked  the  retirement  of  an  exceptional 
group  of  trustees:  Joshua  Lederberg,  Ray  Marshall, 
John  C.  Whitehead,  and  Sheila  E.  Widnall. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board,  Eugene 
H.  Cota-Robles,  a  trustee  since  1988,  was  elected 
vice  chairman,  succeeding  Dr.  Widnall. 

Four  trustees  were  elected  to  the  board  and 
began  terms  during  the  year:  Richard  F.  Celeste, 
Teresa  Heinz,  Helene  L.  Kaplan,  and  James  D. 
Watkins.  Their  terms  run  through  the  annual 


meeting  in  January  1997. 

Mr.  Christopher,  a  close  advisor  to  Bill 
Clinton  during  the  1992  presidential  campaign, 
served  as  codirector  of  the  transition  team  for 
the  new  administration  following  the  election. 
His  appointment  as  secretary  of  state  continues 
his  career  of  distinguished  public  service  both 
inside  and  outside  government:  he  served  as 

deputy  secretary  of  state 
from  1977  to  1981  and 
was  deputy  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States 
from  1967  to  1969.  More 
recently,  as  chairman  of  the 
law  firm  of  O’Melveny  & 
Myers,  he  was  the  head  of 
a  panel  that  reviewed  the 
conduct  and  practices  of  the 
Los  Angeles  police  depart¬ 
ment  following  the  beating 
of  Rodney  King  by  police 
officers.  He  joined  the 
Corporation’s  board  in  April 
1 989  and  was  elected  chairman  in  January  1 990. 

Mr.  Rubin  was  formerly  cosenior  partner 
and  cochairman  of  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company 
and  had  been  with  that  firm  since  1 966.  He  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  January  1 990 
and  to  the  finance  and  administration  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  same  time.  In  January  1991  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  resignation  from  the  board. 

Mr.  Minow  is  counsel  to  the  Chicago  law 
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firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin.  He  also  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Annenberg  University  Professor  of 
Communications  Policy  and  Law  at  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  directs  the  Annenberg 
Washington  Program.  Widely  known  for  his  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  quality  of  television  program¬ 
ming,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  under  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) .  Before  that 
he  was  a  managing  director  in  corporate  finance 
at  Lehman  Brothers. 

Joshua  Lederberg,  who  was  elected  to  the 
board  in  December  1984,  served  on  its  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  from  1987  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  As  cochaimian  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government,  he 
has  made  a  signal  contribution  to  the 
Corporation’s  efforts  to  draw  federal  and  state 
attention  to  the  important  role  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  play  in  government  decision  making.  The 
commission  concluded  its  principal  work  in  June 
1993,  but  Dr.  Lederberg  continues  his  research 
and  writing  on  science,  technology,  and  American 
society.  A  Nobel  laureate  in  1958  for  physiology 
and  medicine,  Dr.  Lederberg  is  president  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Rockefeller  University,  where  he  holds 
a  research  professorship. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  also  led  a  number  of 
Corporation  activities,  particularly  in  education 
reform:  he  was  chairman  of  the  Action  Council 
on  Minority  Education  of  the  Quality  Education 
for  Minorities  Project  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
the  successor  organization,  the  Quality  Education 
for  Minorities  Network.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
a  project  of  the  Corporation  in  the  mid-1980s,  and 
is  a  trustee  of  its  successor,  the  National  Center 
on  Education  and  the  Economy.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  U.S.  secretary  of  labor  from  1977  through 


1980,  and  holds  the  Audre  and  Bernard  Rapoport 
Centennial  Chair  in  Economics  and  Public  Affairs 
at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Mr.  Whitehead  first  served  on  the 
Corporation’s  board  from  1979  until  1985,  when 
he  left  to  become  U.S.  deputy  secretary  of  state. 
Returning  to  the  board  in  1 989,  he  served  on  the 
finance  and  administration  committee,  as  he  had 
during  his  earlier  tenure.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  nominating  committee  in  1984-85.  He  is 
a  former  cochairman  and  senior  partner  of 
Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company  and  is  currently 
chairman  of  AEA  Investors  Inc. 

In  late  September  1993,  Dr.  Widnall  joined 
the  Clinton  administration  as  U.S.  secretary  of  the 
air  force.  She  was  formerly  the  Abby  Rockefeller 
Mauze  Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Cota-Robles  is  professor  emeritus  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz  and  was  assistant  vice  president  of  aca¬ 
demic  advancement  at  the  University  of  California 
from  1986  to  1991.  He  recently  completed  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  National  Science  Foundation,  where 
he  was  special  assistant  to  the  director  for  human 
resources  development. 

Mr.  Celeste  was  governor  of  Ohio  from 
1 983  to  1 99 1  and  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  from  1979  to  1981.  He  is  managing  gen¬ 
eral  partner  of  Celeste  &  Sabety  Ltd.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  that  specializes  in  public  policy  strategy 
regarding  international  trade,  health  care,  and 
science  and  technology  issues.  He  has  served 
on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government  and  chaired  the  commission’s  Task 
Force  on  Science  and  Technology  and  the  States. 
He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Government- 
University-Industry  Research  Roundtable  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mrs.  Heinz  is  the  chair  and  chief  execu- 
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tive  officer  of  the  Heinz  Family  Philanthropies. 
She  is  vice  chair  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  a  member  and  cofounder  of  the  Alliance 
to  End  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning,  and  a  found¬ 
ing  member  and  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Council  for  Families  and 
Television.  She  is  a  member  of  several  other 
boards,  including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  Georgetown  University. 

Mrs.  Kaplan,  of  counsel  to  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  & 
Flom,  was  a  Corporation  trustee  from  1979  to 
1990,  serving  as  vice  chairman  from  1981  to 
1984  and  as  chairman  from  1984  to  1990.  She 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government  and 
chaired  its  Task  Force  on  Science  and  Technology 
in  Judicial  and  Regulatory  Decision  Making.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Barnard  College,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust, 
and  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  School  of 
Medicine,  among  others. 

U.S.  Navy  Admiral  Watkins  (Retired) 
served  as  secretary  of  energy  in  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  from  March  1989  to  January  1993.  He 
was  appointed  chief  of  naval  operations  by 
President  Reagan  in  1982.  From  1987  to  1988 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  (aids)  Epidemic.  Before  his  term  as  energy 
secretary  he  was  a  member  of  the  Math/Science 
Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Executive 
Service  Corps  and  a  consultant  to  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  and  the  Exxon 
Education  Foundation.  He  was  an  advisor  to 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  and  its  Task  Force  on  Education 
of  Young  Adolescents.  He  now  serves  as  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Joint  Oceanographic  Institutions  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Current  membership  on  the  board  and  its 
committees  is  listed  on  pp.  160-161. 

Cooperative  Security 

The  Coiporation’s  program  in  Cooperative 
Security  underwent  a  number  of  changes 
during  the  1992-93  program  year.  Jane 
Wales  succeeded  Frederic  A.  Mosher  as 
program  chair  in  October  1992,  when  he  became 
director  of  the  project  on  philanthropic  strate¬ 
gies.  Ms.  Wales  joined  the  Corporation  in  1990 
as  a  program  officer  in  the  Avoiding  Nuclear  War 
program  and  in  1991  was  named  senior  pro¬ 
gram  officer. 

Mr.  Mosher  had  chaired  the  program  since 
its  inception  in  1983  under  the  title  Avoiding 
Nuclear  War.  In  his  new  position,  he  will  conduct 
an  analysis  of  how  foundations  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic,  opinion  leaders,  and  policymakers  about 
important  issues,  especially  in  education,  and  he 
will  prepare  a  series  of  papers  on  the  results  of 
his  study. 

On  October  1,  1992,  David  C.  Speedie  III 
joined  the  Corporation  as  a  program  officer  in 
the  Cooperative  Security  program.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  was  president  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Florida)  Art  Museum.  He  has  an 
extensive  background  in  the  arts,  including  four 
years  as  director  of  cultural  affairs  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He,  like  Ms.  Wales,  held  a  previ¬ 
ous  position  at  the  W.  Alton  Jones  Foundation, 
as  codirector,  with  the  foundation’s  director,  of 
the  Secure  Society  program.  He  earned  M.A. 
(Honors)  and  B.Phil.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where  he  also  was 
a  professor  of  English  and  drama  before  coming 
to  the  United  States. 

In  December  1992  and  January  1993,  Ms. 
Wales  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Corporation  to  assist  the  Clinton  administration 
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transition  team.  In  August  1993  President  Clinton 
nominated  her  to  become  associate  director  for 
international  affairs  and  national  security  in  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  she  was  confirmed  by  Congress 
in  November.  Ms.  Wales  was  granted  a  one-year 
leave  of  absence,  effective  upon  her  confirmation, 
to  enable  her  to  accept  the  appointment.  Mr. 
Speedie  is  serving  as  acting  chair  of  the  program 
during  her  absence. 

Projects  Administered  by 
the  Corporation 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  an  activity 
of  the  Corporation  since  1988,  concluded 
its  work  on  June  30,  1993,  although  reports 
continue  to  emerge.  The  commission  closed  its 
offices  at  New  York  University  and  is  closing 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  in  March  1994. 
David  Z.  Robinson,  executive  director  of  the 
commission  and  senior  counselor  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corporation,  and  a  small  staff  at  the 
Corporation’s  New  York  office  are  completing 
the  commission’s  publication  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  activities.  The  Corporation  is  also  support¬ 
ing  follow-on  activities  in  science  policy  as  it 
affects  state  and  federal  government  through  a 
limited  number  of  grants  to  other  organizations 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the 
Nuclear  Danger  was  established  in  January  1 99 1 
to  assess  the  nature  of  the  nuclear  threat  in  a 
changing  international  political  climate  and  the 
place  of  nuclear  weapons  in  international  secu¬ 
rity  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-first  century.  The 
three-member  commission  —  McGeorge  Bundy, 
Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  and  Sidney  D. 
Drell— produced  a  monograph,  Reducing  Nuclear 
Danger:  The  Road  Aw  ay  from  the  Brink,  which 
was  published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  November  1993. 


The  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children  continued  its  work  during  the 
1992-93  year.  It  is  cochaired  by  Julius  B. 
Richmond,  professor  emeritus  of  health  policy 
at  Flarvard  University,  and  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby, 
professor  emerita  of  psychology  at  Stanford 
University;  they  succeeded  Richard  W.  Riley, 
former  governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  head  of  the 
task  force  in  January  1 993,  when  Governor  Riley 
was  appointed  U.S.  secretary  of  education.  Linda 
A.  Randolph,  the  executive  director  of  the  task 
force,  was  granted  a  brief  leave  of  absence  in 
December  1992  to  assist  the  Clinton  transition 
team  in  identifying  candidates  for  subcabinet 
posts  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  In  September  1993  she  took  up  her 
position  as  clinical  professor  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  and  continues  a  part-time 
association  with  the  Corporation.  Kathryn  Taaffe 
Young,  director  of  studies,  is  preparing  the  task 
force’s  report  for  release  at  a  national  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  1994.  The  meeting  will 
mark  the  conclusion  of  the  task  force’s  work. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development,  an  activity  of  the  Corporation  since 
1 985,  held  a  national  meeting  December  10-11, 
1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  release  of  A  Matter  of  Time:  Risk  and 
Opportunity  in  the  Nonschool  Hours.  The  report 
is  the  work  of  the  council’s  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Development  and  Community  Programs,  which 
was  cochaired  by  Corporation  trustee  James  P. 
Comer,  the  Maurice  Falk  Professor  of  Child 
Psychiatry  at  the  Yale  University  Child  Study 
Center,  and  Wilma  S.  (Billie)  Tisch,  a  civic  leader 
who  serves  on  a  number  of  nonprofit  boards. 

In  January  1993,  not  long  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  her  work  as  project  director  for  the 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Development  and 
Community  Programs,  Jane  Quinn  left  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  to 
become  a  program  director  of  the  DeWitt 
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Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Fund.  Ms.  Quinn  joined 
the  council’s  staff  in  1 990  after  serving  for  eight 
years  as  director  of  program  services  for  Girls 
Incorporated  (formerly  the  Girls  Clubs  of  America). 

Corporation  Publications 

The  Corporation  undertakes  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  make  the  results  of  its  grants  and 
administered  programs  available  to  the 
public.  Established  in  1956,  the  Carnegie 
Quarterly  publishes  feature  articles  examining 
particular  areas  of  grant-making  activity  or 
Corporation-sponsored  programs,  often  address¬ 
ing  issues  of  national  and  international  impor¬ 
tance.  Quarterlies  during  the  past  year  focused 
on  adolescent  health,  education  reform  in  the 
middle  grades,  and  efforts  to  improve  the  safety 
of  pregnancy  and  childbearing  among  West 
African  women. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  publishes  meet¬ 
ing  reports  and  occasional  papers.  A  meeting  of 
experts  in  early  childhood  education  and  school 
reform  held  at  the  Corporation  in  June  1992 
resulted  in  the  1993  publication,  Starting  RIGHT: 
Reforming  Education  in  the  Early  Grades 
(Prekindergarten  through  Grade  3) ,  by  Carol  E. 
Copple. 

Two  occasional  papers  released  during 
1992-93  were  based  on  presentations  at  the 
Corporation’s  April  1992  meeting,  “Crossroads: 
Critical  Choices  for  the  Development  of  Healthy 
Adolescents.”  They  are  Business  and  Adolescent 
Health:  How  to  Succeed  by  Really  Trying ,  by 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  and  Adolescent  Health: 
Safeguarding  a  Generation  at  Risk,  by  Fred  M. 
Hechinger.  All  of  these  documents  are  available  to 
the  public  at  no  charge. 

Recent  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Government  and  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  are 
listed  in  the  section  “Publications  and  Nonprint 
Materials,”  beginning  on  p.  129. 
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Guidelines  for  Grantseekers 


Carnegie  Corporation’s  fiscal  year  runs  from 
October  1  to  September  30.  Its  seventeen- 
member  board  meets  four  times  a  year. 
The  board  sets  the  broad  policies  of  the 
foundation  and  has  final  authority  for  its  grant 
making.  The  Corporation  makes  grants  to  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  projects  that  have  poten¬ 
tial  for  national  or  international  impact.  Grants 
for  more  than  $25,000  are  approved  at  board 
meetings  upon  the  recommendation  of  program 
staff  members.  Discretionary  grants  of  $25,000 
or  less  are  made  on  the  approval  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  reported  to  the  board.  The  programs  and 
supported  projects  of  the  foundation  are  described 
in  the  section  called  “The  Year  in  Review,”  begin¬ 
ning  on  p.  33. 

The  Corporation  receives  approximately 
twenty  requests  for  support  for  each  grant  it 
makes.  Roughly  30  percent  of  the  requests 
turned  down  in  the  most  recent  year  were 
declined  because  the  activities  were  too  local 
in  scope. 

The  appropriations  for  projects  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  foundation,  such  as 
the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 
and  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  and  the  renewal 
of  previously  supported  projects  limit  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  grant  funds  for  new  activities.  In  fiscal 
year  1993  approximately  9  percent  of  the  grants 
budget  was  allocated  for  operating  programs. 
Renewal  grants  were  about  49  percent  of  the 
grants  made  and  65  percent  of  the  total  budget. 


How  to  Apply  for  a  Grant 

There  are  no  application  forms. 
Grantseekers  are  requested  to  present  a 
clear  and  straightforward  statement  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  project’s  aims, 
amount  of  support  required,  duration,  meth¬ 
ods,  personnel,  and  budget.  Officers  review  the 
proposal  in  light  of  their  knowledge  of  the  field 
and  in  relation  to  the  current  program  priori¬ 
ties.  If  they  wish  to  pursue  matters  further, 
they  may  request  a  more  developed  proposal. 
Additional  materials  may  be  required,  includ¬ 
ing  a  formal  request  from  the  head  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  a  more  precise  budget. 

There  are  no  deadlines.  The  Corporation 
reviews  requests  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
staff  tries  to  respond  within  four  months  of  the 
receipt  of  the  proposal. 

The  following  points  may  be  helpful  in 
preparing  a  proposal  or  preproposal.  Although 
the  questions  need  not  be  answered  individually, 
they  indicate  the  types  of  concerns  program  staff 
members  have  in  mind  when  reviewing  requests: 

►  What  problem  does  your  project  address? 
Why  is  this  issue  significant?  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  problem/issue  to  the  Corporation’s 
program,  as  outlined  in  the  foundation’s  descrip¬ 
tive  materials? 

►  How  will  your  project  or  activity  deal  with 
the  stated  problem?  What  do  you  intend  to 
demonstrate  or  prove?  What  means  will  you  use, 
and  what  methodology  will  you  apply?  If  the 
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project  is  already  under  way,  what  have  you 
accomplished  so  far? 

►  What  outcomes  do  you  expect  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  both  immediate  and  long  term?  How  will  you 
assess  the  success  or  effectiveness  of  your  work? 

►  What  strengths  and  skills  do  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  personnel  bring  to  this  project?  In 
short,  what  makes  this  organization  the  right 
one  to  conduct  this  project?  (If  the  organization 
has  not  applied  to  Carnegie  Corporation  before, 
please  include  background  information  such  as 
an  annual  report,  audited  financial  statement, 
or  mission  statement.) 

►  What  is  the  overall  cost  of  the  project?  How 
much  are  you  requesting  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
over  how  long  a  period?  What  other  sources  of 
support  are  you  pursuing  for  this  project? 

Restrictions 

The  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for 
basic  operating  expenses,  endowments,  or 
facilities  of  individual  schools  and  school 
districts,  colleges,  universities,  or  human 
service  organizations. 

The  Corporation  also  does  not  generally 
make  grants  to  individuals.  It  does  not  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  travel  grants. 
On  rare  occasions,  however,  it  will  make  a  grant 
to  a  highly  qualified  individual  for  a  project  that 
is  central  to  its  stated  program  interests. 

The  Corporation  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy,  provide  to  prospective  grantseekers  copies  of 


past  successful  proposals. 

In  addition  to  these  general  restrictions, 
there  are  specific  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
proposal  pertaining  to  each  program  area: 

►  Education  and  Healthy  Development  of 
Children  and  Youth.  The  foundation  does  not 
accept  unsolicited  proposals  concerned  with  sub¬ 
stance  abuse  and  violence.  Neither  does  it  review 
requests  from  individual  schools  or  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

►  Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries.  The  program  does  not 
accept  unsolicited  requests  that  aim  to  improve 
understanding  of  development  and  developing 
countries  among  the  U.S.  general  public  and  pol¬ 
icymakers. 

►  Cooperative  Security.  The  program  does 
not  support  curricular  projects  of  individual 
schools  or  colleges  or  institution-to-institution 
linkages  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Most  of  the  grants  made  in  this  program 
are  to  U.S.  institutions. 

For  further  information  about  the  grant 
programs,  please  turn  to  The  Year  in  Review. 
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Trustees  1993-94 


Newton  N.  Minow,  Chairman 
Counsel,  Sidley  &  Austin 
One  First  National  Plaza,  Suite  4800 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 

Eugene  H.  Cota-Robles,  Vice  Chairman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Biology 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 
21 15  Pinehurst  Court 
El  Cerrito,  California  94530 

Richard  I.  Beattie 

Partner,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett 
425 Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017-3909 

Richard  F.  Celeste1 
Managing  General  Partner 
Celeste  &  Sabety  Ltd. 

240  North  Fifth  Street,  Suite  380 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

James  P.  Comer 

Maurice  Falk  Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry 
Yale  University  Child  Study  Center 
230  South  Frontage  Road 
P.  0.  Box  3333 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06510-8009 

David  A.  Hamburg 

President,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
437 Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Teresa  Heinz 

Chair  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Heinz  Family  Philanthropies 
122  C  Street,  N.  W.,  Suite  650 
Washington,  D.  C.  20001 


James  A.  Johnson 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20016-2899 

Helene  L.  Kaplan 

Of  Counsel,  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom 
919  Third  Avenue,  Room  29-72 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Thomas  H.  Kean 
President,  Drew  University 
Mead  Hall 

Madison,  New  Jersey  07940-4005 

Vincent  A.  Mai2 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
AEA  Investors  Inc. 

65  East  55th  Street,  27th  Floor 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Shirley  M.  Malcom 

Head,  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Programs 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science 

1333  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Room  1126 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Mary  Patterson  McPherson3 
President,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  19010 

Henry  Muller 

Editorial  Director,  Time  Inc. 

Time  &  Lfe  Building,  Room  3444 

Rockefeller  Center 

New  York,  New  York  10020 
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Condoleezza  Rice2 
Provost,  Stanford.  University 
Office  of  the  Provost,  Building  10 
Starford,  Calfomia  94305-2060 

Laurence  A.  Tisch3 
Chairman,  President,  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
CBS  Inc. 

51  West  52nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Wilma  S.  Tisch2 

Chairman  Emeritus,  wnyc  Foundation 

980  Ffth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

James  D.  Watkins 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 

President,  Joint  Oceanographic  Institutions,  Inc. 
1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036-2102 

Caryl  P.  Haskins 

Honorary  Trustee 

1545  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Number  809 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


Finance  and  Administration  Committee 

James  A.  Johnson,  Chairman 
Richard  I.  Beattie 
David  A.  Hamburg 
Helene  L.  Kaplan4 
Vincent  A.  Mai2 
Newton  N.  Minow 
Laurence  A.  Tisch3 

Nominating  Committee 

Henry  Muller,  Chairman 
James  P.  Comer 
Eugene  H.  Cota-Robles 
David  A.  Hamburg 
Teresa  Heinz 


1  As  of  June  10,  1993 

2  As  of  January  13,  1994 

3  Through  January  13,  1994 

4  As  of  October  14,  1993 
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COMPUTER  SERVICES 


Staff  1993-94 


Corporate 

PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

David  A.  Hamburg,  President 

Susan  V.  Smith,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Astrid  S.  Tuminez,  Research  Associate' 

Annette  Dyer,  Executive  Assistant 
Patricia  England,  Administrative  Assistant 1 
Judith  Smith,  Administrative  Assistant 

CORPORATION’S  STAFF  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Elena  0.  Nightingale,  Special  Advisor  to  the 
President  and  Senior  Program  Officer2 

Allyn  M.  Mortimer,  Program  Associate1 
Julia  C.  Chill,  Administrative  Assistant 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 
Barbara  D.  Finberg,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Program  Chair,  Special  Projects 2 

Jeannette  L.  Aspden,  Editor  for  Special  Projects 
Evelyn  Nieders,  Executive  Assistant 
Joan  Kritsky,  Secretary 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

Dorothy  Wills  Knapp,  Secretary 

Cynthia  Merritt,  Associate  Secretary 

Lorraine  A.  LaHuta,  Executive  Assistant 

Armanda  Famiglietti,  Grants  Manager 

Alice  Allay,  Secretary 

Liza  F.  Custodio,  Secretary 

RECORDS  AND  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
Ronald  J.  Sexton,  Supervisor  of  Records/Librarian 
Gladys  D.  McQueen,  Records  Associate 
Hugh  Gregory,  Records  Assistant 


Loretta  Munford,  Computer  Specialist 
Anne  McKissick,  Information  Assistant 

TREASURER’S  OFFICE 

Jeanmarie  C.  Grisi,  Treasurer 

Robert  J.  Seman,  Controller 

Ray  Oquendo,  Senior  Investment  Accountant 

Kaveri  K.  Hurwitz,  Executive  Assistant 

Ericka  J.  Norton,  Staff  Accountant 

Joyce  Fortunato,  Administrative  Assistant' 

PERSONNEL  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 
Idalia  Holder,  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Administrative  Services 

Loretta  Graff,  Personnel  Assistant 
Gilda  Swift,  Administrative  Assistant 
Jeffrey  Miller,  Office/Communications  Assistant 
Itzel  Diaz-Keane,  Secretary  (general  staff) 
Rhonda  N.  West,  Junior  Secretary 
Jessie  L.  Green,  Switchboard  Operator 
Jewels  Crowe,  Catering  Assistant 
Jose  A.  Rivera,  Mail/Supply  Clerk 
Richard  Brown,  Mailroom  Clerk 1 

Program 

EDUCATION  AND  HEALTHY  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Vivien  Stewart,  Program  Chair 
Fred  M.  Hechinger,  Senior  Advisor 
Gloria  Primm  Brown,  Program  Officer 
Karin  P.  Egan,  Program  Officer 1 
Anthony  W.  Jackson,  Program  Officer 
Michael  H.  Levine,  Program  Officer 
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Bernadette  Michel,  Executive  Assistant 
Constance  Braxton,  Administrative  Assistant 
Nidia  Marti,  Administrative  Assistant 
Beth  Patrick,  Secretary 
Kathleen  Sheridan,  Secretary 
Sara  K.  Wolpert,  Secretary 

STRENGTHENING  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
Patricia  L.  Rosenfield,  Program  Chair 
0.  Akin  Adubifa,  Program  Officer 
Yolonda  Richardson,  Program  Officer 
Rosalee  Karefa-Smart,  Program  Assistant 
Andrea  Johnson,  Administrative  Assistant 
Nancy  Rathbun,  Administrative  Assistant' 
Kathleen  Whittemore,  Administrative  Assistant 
Hedy  A.  Charney,  Secretary 
Marlene  Reid,  Secretary 

COOPERATIVE  SECURITY 
Jane  Wales,  Program  Chair3 
David  C.  Speedie  III,  Acting  Chair 
Patricia  M.  Nicholas,  Program  Assistant' 

Patricia  Aquino-Macri,  Administrative  Assistant 
Deborah  Cohen,  Administrative  Assistant' 

Lynn  DiMartino,  Administrative  Assistant 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Geraldine  P.  Mannion,  Program  Officer 
Tara  M.  Combes,  Administrative  Assistant 

Publications 

Avery  Russell,  Director  of  Publications 
and  Program  Officer 


Anne  S.  McCook,  Editorial  Associate' 

Leslie  Szent-Miklosy,  Administrative  Assistant* 
Anna  Barnsley  Werblow,  Administrative  Assistant 
Susan  G.  Liszewski,  Circulation  Assistant' 

Valorie  G.  Dawson,  Secretary 
Lawrence  Levine,  Publications  Clerk' 

Special  Initiatives 


CARNEGIE  COMMISSION  ON  SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
David  Z.  Robinson,  Executive  Director  and 
Member;  Senior  Counselor  to  the  President2 

Christina  E.  Halvorson,  Program  Assistant3 

Bonnie  Bisol  Cassidy,  Program  Assistant/ Office 
Manager 

Dolores  Locascio,  Administrative  Assistant 
A.  Bryce  Hoflund,  Staff  Assistant3 

CARNEGIE  COUNCIL  ON  ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

2400  N  Street,  N.W.,  Sixth  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037-1153 
Ruby  Takanishi,  Executive  Director 
Katharine  Beckman,  Office  Administrator 
Linda  L.  Schoff,  Program/Administrative  Assistant 
Darnice  Y.  Curtis,  Receptionist/Office  Assistant 
Timothy  McGourthy,  Office  Clerk 

CARNEGIE  TASK  FORCE  ON  LEARNING  IN 
THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 
Antony  Ward,  Executive  Director 
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CARNEGIE  TASK  FORCE  ON  MEETING  THE  NEEDS 

OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Kathryn  Taaffe  Young,  Director  of  Studies 

Laura  Hankin,  Research  Assistant1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Bonnie  J.  Piller,  Secretary 

PROJECT  ON  PHILANTHROPIC  STRATEGIES 
Frederic  A.  Mosher,  Director 

VISITOR’S  PROGRAM 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Scholar-in-residence 

Georganne  V.  Brown,  Secretary 


1  Part  time 

2  Individuals  are  listed  only  once,  according  to  their 
primary  responsibility 

3  On  leave 

4  Through  January  31,  1994 

5  Through  October  11,  1993 

6  Through  December  14,  1993 

7 Part  time;  through  February  10,  1994 
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Aber,  J.  Lawrence  38 
Abramson,  Mark  A.  1 1 7 
Academy  for  Educational  Development  48 
Africa  Leadership  Forum,  Africa  Leadership 
Foundation  92 

Africa  Leadership  Foundation  92 
African  Academy  of  Sciences  70,  77 
African  Regional  Centre  for  Technology  72 
African-American  Institute  88,  90 
Africare  81,91 
Alamprese,  Judith  A.  66 
Albertyn,  Catherine  H.  84 
Alleyne,  George  A.  0.  81 
Ambach,  Gordon  M.  43 

American  Assembly  of  Columbia  University  113 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education  56,  57 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  60,  71 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  112,  118 
American  Forum  65 

American  Orthopsychiatric  Association  66 
American  Tax  Policy  Institute  66 
Appropriations  administered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation  35,  37,  38,  43,  44,  50,  66,  101, 
115,  116 

Arbatov,  Georgi  1 03 
Arias  Sanchez,  Oscar  122 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education  44 
Asante,  Kofi  82 

Ashoka:  Innovators  for  the  Public  89 
Aspen  Institute  84,  110 
Association  of  American  Universities  126 
Association  of  Black  Foundation  Executives  93 


Austin  Project  65 
Avance  4 1 
Avrech,  Norman  61 
Azrael,  Jeremy  R.  104 

Balzer,  Harley  D.  106 

Beckum,  Leonard  C.  49 

Belyaeva,  Alexandra  105 

Benton  Foundation  127 

Bertsch,  Gary  K.  100 

Blackwill,  Robert  D.  102 

Blank,  Helen  41 

Blanton,  Thomas  S.  1 1 1 

Bonsi,  S.  Kofi  72 

Boutros-Ghali,  Boutros  1 1 7 

Brandon,  Robert  M.  39 

Bredekamp,  Sue  39 

Brellochs,  Christel  48 

Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital  127 

Brindis,  Claire  D.  47 

Bronson,  Susan  109 

Brookings  Institution  101,  115 

Brown,  Sarah  S.  46 

Brown,  Scott  103 

Brown  University  66 

Brundtland,  Gro  Harlem  122 

Bundy,  McGeorge  35,  101 

Burger,  Richard  104 

Burke,  William  M.  1 19 

Bunting,  Mary  Ingraham,  Institute,  Radcliffe  College  94 
Butegwa,  Florence  86 

California  Commission  on  Campaign  Financing  127 
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California  Department  of  Education  42,  44 
California,  University  of,  Berkeley  125 
California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles  66 
California,  University  of,  San  Diego  105 
California,  University  of,  San  Francisco  47 
Cape  Town,  University  of  88,  93 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the  Nuclear  Danger 
35,  101,  113 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government  35,  115,  116 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  Middle  Grade 
School  State  Policy  Initiative  35,  43,  44 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  35, 37  43 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  1 04 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  113 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children  35,  38 
Carter,  Ashton  B.  96 

Carter  Center,  Emory  University  115,  117,  122 
Carter,  Jimmy  115,  117,  122 
Center  for  Career  Development  in  Early  Care  and 
Education,  Wheelock  College  40 
Center  for  Collaborative  Education  45 
Center  for  Defense  Information  1 1 3 
Center  for  East- West  Policy,  University  of  Georgia 
Research  Foundation  100 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Development  1 1 3 
Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Education, 
Education  Development  Center  5 1 
Center  for  International  and  Security  Studies, 
University  of  Maryland  109 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms  Control, 
Stanford  University  96 


Center  for  Leadership  Development  66 
Center  for  Media  Education  64 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Foundation  112 
Center  for  Population  and  Family  Health,  Columbia 
University  48,  69,  79 
Center  for  Population  Options  46 
Center  for  Prevention  Research  and  Development, 
University  of  Illinois  44 
Center  for  Psychology  and  Social  Change  127 
Center  for  Russian  and  Eurasian  Programs,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  1 04 
Center  for  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies,  Monterey 
Institute  of  International  Studies  97 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
113,  127 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Children  and  Youth,  Duke 
University  49 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy  58 
Center  for  War,  Peace,  and  the  News  Media,  New 
York  University  103 

Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Policy  Research, 
Academy  of  Educational  Development  48 
Center  on  East-West  Trade,  Investment,  and 
Communications,  Duke  University  108 
Centre  for  Applied  Legal  Studies,  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand  84 

Chemical  Weapons  Convention  99,  113 

Chester,  Jeffrey  64 

Child  Care  Employee  Project  40 

Children  Now  66 

Children’s  Defense  Fund  41,  67 

Children’s  Television  Workshop  56 
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Chisman,  Forrest  P.  66,  125 
Citizens  Fund  39 
Clark,  Dick  84,  110 
cna  Corporation  107 
Cochran,  Thomas  B.  97 
Cole,  Michael  105 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  49 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  University  of  Nairobi 
82 

Colon,  Nelson  I.  50 
Colorado  Department  of  Education  44 
Colorado,  University  of  47 
Colton,  Timothy  J.  108 

Columbia  University  38,  48,  69,  79,  1 12,  127 
Commission  on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  113 

Communications  Consortium  Media  Center  67 
Conflict  Management  Group  1 03 
Congressional  International  Program,  Aspen  Institute 
84 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  44 
Consortium  for  Policy  Research  in  Education, 
Rutgers  University  53 
Contee,  Christine  E.  91 
Cornell  University  67,  113 
Council  for  Excellence  in  Government  1 1 7 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  72 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  52 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  107,  113 
Council  on  Foundations  93,  127 
Council  on  Ocean  Law  127 
Crowe,  William  J.,  Jr.  35,  101 


Daly,  Sharon,  41 

Dar  es  Salaam,  University  of,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences  83 
Daves,  Jennifer  46 
Davidson,  Ogunlade  R.  75 
Delaware  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  44 
Department  of  Social  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School  83 

Development  Resources  Trust  93 
Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources 
Programs,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  60 
Division  of  Family  Health,  World  Health  Organization 
80 

Dobrynin,  Anatoly  F.  1 12 
Drell,  Sidney  D.  35,  101 
Duke  University  49,  105,  108 
Duke  University  School  of  Law  105 
Dulany,  Peggy  76 
Dumbaugh,  Karin  A.  74 

Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  Rutgers  University  53 
Echohawk,  John  E.  124 
Economic  Policy  Institute  1 2  7 
Education  Development  Center  51,  67 
Education  Services  Division,  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  60 

Education  Writers  Association  59 
Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  67 
Educational  Opportunities  Trust  93 
Ellington,  Priscilla  45 
Emory  University  115,  117,  122 
Engelhardt,  Sara  L.  123 
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Ericson,  Richard  E.  1 12 
Falco,  Mathea  50 

Family  Foundation  of  North  America  67 
Family  Resource  Coalition  67 
Family  Support  and  Parent  Education  Program, 
Avance  4 1 
Farrow,  Frank  58 

Federal  Judicial  Center  Foundation  116 

Federation  of  American  Scientists  Fund  99,  100 

Felner,  Robert  D.  44 

Ferrari,  Frank  E.  88 

Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps  108 

Foote,  Melvin  P.  91 

Forsberg,  Randall  Watson  98 

Forum  for  African  Women  Educationalists  77 

Foundation  Center  123 

Fredericks,  J.  Wayne  89 

Frye,  Alton  99 

Fuhrman,  Susan  53 

Fund  for  Peace  1 1 1 

Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud  78 

Funders’  Committee  for  Citizen  Participation  127 

Gachukia,  Eddah  W.  77 
Galaxy  Institute  for  Education  6 1 
Garba,  Joseph  N.  90 
Gardner,  John  W.  125 
Genser,  Andrea  40 
George  Mason  University  1 13 
George  Washington  University  63 
George,  Yolanda  S.  60 
Georgetown  University  106 


Georgia,  University  of,  Research  Foundation  100 
Gerry,  Martin  65 

Ghana  Registered  Midwives  Association  79 

Gimbel,  Amy  Auerbacher  7 1 

Global  Outlook  Education  Institute  1 1 3 

Goble,  Paul  103 

Golden,  William  T.  116 

Goldstein,  Jinny  60 

Gorbachev  Foundation  USA  113 

Govender,  Pregs  85 

Governor’s  Council  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy  67 
Grupo  de  Analisis  para  el  Desarrollo  76 
Guicherd,  Catherine  113 

Haas  Center  for  Public  Service,  Stanford  University  125 

Haffner,  Debra  W.  47 

Hakim,  Peter  122 

Hakuta,  Kenji  J.  42 

Hammad,  Aleya  El-Bindari  78,  80 

Harley-Kruter,  Mary  60 

Harriman  Institute,  Columbia  University  112 

Harvard  Medical  School  83 

Harvard  University  74, 83, 93, 96, 102, 108, 113, 121 

Hawkins,  William  A.,  Jr.  61 

Haycock,  Kati  56 ,57 

Health  Policy  Analysis  and  Development  Group, 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
72 

Health  Sciences  Center,  University  of  Colorado  47 

Heller,  H.  Craig  45 

Hernandez,  Antonia,  55 

Hokoyama,  J.  D.  120 

Holloway,  David  96 
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Home  Instruction  Program  for  Preschool  Youngsters 
(HIPPY)  USA  67 
Hornbeck,  David  W.  56,  58 
Horowitz,  Donald  L.  105 
Horwitt,  Sanford  D.  1 19 
Hough,  Jerry  F.  108 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  44 
Illinois,  University  of  44 
Independent  Sector  123,  124,  127 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies  93 
Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarmament  Studies  98 
Institute  for  EastWest  Studies  106 
Institute  for  Public  Research,  cna  Corporation  107 
Institute  for  Puerto  Rican  Policy  1 2  7 
Institute  for  Resource  and  Security  Studies  1 1 3 
Institute  of  International  Education  89,  90 
Institute  of  Medicine,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
94 

Inter- American  Dialogue  122 
International  Development  Research  Centre  70,  73 
International  Executive  Service  Corps  1 1 3 
International  Negotiation  Network,  Carter  Center  122 
International  Peace  Academy  92 
International  Women’s  Media  Foundation  93 
International  Women’s  Rights  Action  Watch  94 
Interstate  New  Teacher  Assessment  and  Support 
Consortium,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  52 

Jackson  State  University  62 
Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics, 
and  Public  Policy,  Harvard  University  121 


Johnson,  Clifford  M.  41 
Jones,  Judith  E.  38 
Jones,  Judith  Miller  63 
Jugessur,  Soodursun  75 

Kalb,  Marvin  121 
Kaplan,  David  W.  47 
Katchadourian,  Herant  A.  45 
Kelleher,  Catherine  McArdle  1 09 
Keller,  William  W.  1 1 3 
Kelly,  James  A.  51 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University  96,  102 

Kenyatta  National  Hospital,  University  of  Nairobi  82 

Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act  of  1990  53 

Kimani,  Violet  N.  82 

Kleinman,  Arthur  83 

Klugman,  Barbara  86 

Kornegay,  Ellen  N.  85 

Krepon,  Michael  99 

Leadership  Education  for  Asian  Pacifies  120 

Lederberg,  Joshua  1 1 6 

Lema,  Richard  S.  83 

Leventhal,  Paul  L.  98 

Levey,  Lisbeth  A.  7 1 

Lewis,  Heather  45 

Lucas,  Adetokunbo  0.  74 

Maccoby,  Eleanor  E.  38,  68 
Mahidol  University  74 
Maine,  Deborah  79 
Mandelbaum,  Michael  E.  107 
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Manoff,  Robert  Karl  1 03 
Marshall,  Ray  57 
Martin,  Kate  112 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  44 
Maryland,  University  of,  Foundation  109 
Masanja,  Patrick  83 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  44 

Mathematical  Association  of  America  6 1 

Matlock,  Jack  F.  1 12 

May,  Ernest  R.  102 

May,  Michael  96 

Mayer,  John  D.  107 

McBay,  Shirley  M.  54 

McCart,  Linda  54 

McDonald,  Laughlin  118 

McDonald,  Steven  90 

McGowan,  Alan  1 1 1 

McHale,  Susan  M.  49 

Medical  and  Health  Research  Association  of  New 
York  City  94 
Merrow,  John  59 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund  55 

Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 
(see  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative) 
Mielke,  Keith  56 
Miller,  M.  Jean  52 
Miller,  Steven  E.  96 
Mills-Jones,  Johnnie  R.  62 
Millstein,  Susan  G.  43 
Minnesota,  University  of  94 
Minority  Task  Force  on  aids  127 


Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  97 

Montgomery,  Kathryn  C.  64 

Morehouse  College  1 2  7 

Morgan,  Gwen  40 

Mroz,  John  Edwin  106 

Mulholland,  Catherine  78 

naacp  Special  Contribution  Fund  127 
Nageri,  Michael  72 
Nairobi,  University  of  82 
Nash,  Philip  Tajitsu  120 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  Fund  118 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  46,  64,  67,  72,  94 
National  Action  Council  for  Minorities  in  Engineering 
67 

National  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Consortium 
120 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  39 

National  Association  of  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral  Agencies  67 

National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State  127 
National  Association  of  Women’s  Organisations 
in  Uganda  94 

National  Black  Child  Development  Institute  67 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
37,  51 

National  Center  for  Children  in  Poverty,  Columbia 
University  38 

National  Committee  for  Responsive  Philanthropy  128 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  52 

National  Council  for  International  Health  93,  94 
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National  Council  of  La  Raza  55 
National  Governors’  Association  Center  for 
Policy  Research  54,  110 
National  Head  Start  Association  67 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Professional 
Development,  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children  39 
National  Network  of  Violence  Prevention 

Practitioners,  Education  Development  Center 
51 

National  Security  Archive,  Fund  for  Peace  1 1 1 
National  Security  Program,  Scientists’  Institute  for 
Public  Information  1 1 1 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  124 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  97 
New  Mexico,  University  of  44 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  126 
New  York  Regional  Association  of  Grantmakers  68, 
128 

New  York  State  Education  Department  44 
New  York  University  103 
Nichols,  Rodney  W.  126 
Nigeria,  University  of,  Nsukka  94 
Nightingale,  Elena  0.  43 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York  128 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  94,  127 
North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction  44 
Northeastern  University  128 
Nuclear  Control  Institute  98 

O’Connell,  Brian  123,  124 
Obasanjo,  Olusegun  0.  92,  122 
Odden,  Allan  58 


Odhiambo,  Thomas  R.  70,  77 

Olufeagba,  B.  J.  72 

Organization  of  African  Unity  92 

Oriuwa,  Chibuzo  L.  81 

Orum,  Lori  S.  55 

Otunnu,  Olara  A.  92 

Overseas  Development  Council  9 1 ,  94 

Owor,  Raphael  73 

Pachon,  Henry  121 
Palme,  Lisbet  122 

Pan  American  Health  Organization  8 1 

Pan-African  Association  of  Anthropologists  94 

Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action  1 1 3 

Patrikios,  Helga  73 

Pennsylvania  State  University  49 

People  for  the  American  Way  1 1 9 

Pergamon  Press  94 

Petersen,  Anne  C.  43 

Phillips,  Deborah  64 

Pifer,  Alan  66,  125 

Pike,  John  E.  100 

Pittsburgh,  University  of  1 13 

Potter,  William  C.  97 

Press  and  the  Public  Project  128 

Price,  Zubi  89 

Prichard  Committee  for  Academic  Excellence  53 
Project  Head  Start  41,  66,  67 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  60 
Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation  50 
Pugwash  Conferences  on  Science  and  World  Affairs 
114 

Putnam,  Eliot  T.,  Jr.  93 
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Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network  54 
Quarcoopome,  Florence  A.  79 

Radcliffe  College  94 
Ramphele,  Mamphela  A.  88 
rand  Corporation  104 
Randolph,  Linda  A.  38 
Research  Council  of  Zimbabwe  94 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  44 
Richmond,  Julius  B.  38 
Rios  de  Betancourt,  Ethel  50 
Rivera,  Tomas,  Center  121 
Robinson,  David  Z.  1 16 
Rockefeller  University  128 
Rodriguez,  Gloria  G.  41 
Rosenzweig,  Robert  M.  126 
Russian  Area  Studies  Program,  Georgetown 
University  106 

Russian  Research  Center,  Harvard  University 
108 

Rutgers  University  53 

Sagasti,  Francisco  R.  76 
Sawhill,  Isabel  V.  63 
Schearer,  S.  Bruce  76 
Scheppach,  Raymond  C.  1 10 
School  of  Education,  Jackson  State  University  62 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  University  42 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Southern 
California  58 

School  of  Medicine,  University  of  California, 

San  Francisco  47 


School  of  Public  Health,  Columbia  University  38, 
48,  69,  79 

School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard  University  74 
Schorr,  Lisbeth  B.  58 
Schwarzer,  William  W.  1 1 6 
Science  and  Technology  Section,  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  75 
Scientists’  Institute  for  Public  Information  111,  128 
Search  for  Common  Ground  1 1 4 
Sermsri,  Santhat  74 
Seroke,  Joyce  N.  87 

Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States  4  7 

Sexton,  Robert  F.  53 
Sierra  Leone,  University  of  75 
Soberon,  Guillermo  78 

Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network  82 
Social  Science  Research  Council  109 
South  Africa  Free  Elections  Fund  94 
South  African  Council  of  World  Affiliated 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  87 
South  Carolina  Education  Improvement  Act  Select 
Committee  44 
South  Carolina  etv  59 

Southern  Africa  Grantmakers’  Affinity  Group  93 
Southern  California,  University  of  58,  94 
Southport  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  66,  125 
Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute  128 
Spindler,  J.  Andrew  108 
Stanford  University  42,  45,  68,  96,  125 
Steinbruner,  John  D.  101 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  Center  99 
Synergos  Institute  76 
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Takanishi,  Ruby  43 
Tarasenko,  Sergei  113 

Task  Force  on  Health  Research  for  Development, 
International  Development  Research  Centre  73 
Tempes,  Fred  42 
Texas  Education  Agency  44 
Texas,  University  of,  Austin  57 
Thomas,  Abator  75 
Tishkov,  Valery  A.  103 
Traiman,  Susan  54 

Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and  Technology 
Education  68 
Tshabalala,  Manto  87 
Turmen,  Tomris  80 
Tutu,  Desmond  122 

United  Nations  Development  Programme  73 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  75 
University  Research  and  Development  Services 
Bureau,  University  of  Sierra  Leone  75 
Urban  Institute  63,  68 
Ury,  William  103 

Vanderbilt  University  68 

VeneKlasen,  Lisa  86 

Vermont  Department  of  Education  44 

vertic  Charitable  Trust  1 1 4 

Vitta,  Paul  B.  70 

Vivian,  James  R.  62 

Voting  Rights  Project,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Foundation  118 

Walker,  Lisa  59 


Washburn,  Sherwood  L.  128 
Washington  Center  for  Internships  and  Academic 
Seminars  1 1 9 

Washington  Council  on  Non-Proliferation  114 
Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological 
Research  128 
Wheelock  College  40 
White,  Robert  M.  1 18 
White,  Wendy  D.  72 
Whitebook,  Marcy  40 
Wilson,  Richard  73 
Wilson-Brewer,  Renee  51 
Wise,  Arthur  E.  52 
Witwatersrand,  University  of  84,  86 
Wohlstetter,  Priscilla  58 
Women  in  Law  and  Development  in  Africa  86 
Women’s  Action  Group  94 
Women’s  Development  Foundation  85 
Women’s  National  Coalition  85 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  Natal  87 
World  Federation  for  Medical  Education  94 
World  Health  Organization  78,  80 

Yale  University  62,  68 

Yale-New  Haven  Teachers  Institute,  Yale  University  62 
Ylvisaker,  Paul  N.  127 
Young,  Kathryn  Taaffe  38 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  South  African 
Council  of  World  Affiliated  87 

Zeck,  Denice  65 
Zeldin,  Shepherd  48 
Zimbabwe,  University  of  73 
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Photography 

All  photographs  copyright  ©1993,  Gilles  Peress. 

The  photographs  illustrating  the  report  of 
the  president  were  taken  by  Gilles  Peress  in  Bosnia 
between  March  and  September  1993.  They  were 
drawn  from  more  than  250  images  contained  in 
Farewell  to  Bosnia:  New  Photographs  by  Gilles 
Peress  (Zurich,  Switzerland:  Scalo  Books),  pub¬ 
lished  in  spring  1994.  Ninety-three  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  were  exhibited  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  March  5  to  May  2,  1994. 

The  work  generated  during  the  period  that 
Peress  was  in  Bosnia  focuses  on  the  day-to-day 
effects  on  civilians  of  this  devastating  war.  Selected 
for  the  Corporation’s  report  were  photographs  that 
convey  the  universality  of  experience  of  those 
caught  up  in  deadly  intergroup  conflict:  refugees 
driven  from  their  homes  and  heartland  . . .  hands 
of  the  departing  pressed  against  the  panes  for  one 
last  touch  ...  the  burst  of  spring  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  body  bags  laid  on  the  warming  earth  . . . 
children  in  the  shadow  of  war  playing  a  shadow 
game  evoking  the  slain  ...  the  shattered  glass  of 
shelled  municipal  buildings  once  the  center  of 
thriving  city  life ...  the  making  of  prosthetic  feet  for 
maimed  survivors  ...  the  silent  courage  of  a  teenage 
girl  riddled  with  shrapnel. 

Peress’s  art  combines  an  uncompromising 
view  of  the  real  world  with  an  evolving  experi¬ 
mental  vision.  Born  in  France  in  1946,  he  began 
working  as  a  photographer  in  1970.  He  has  devoted 
his  career  to  the  recording  of  fundamental  human 
struggles.  Farewell  to  Bosnia ,  the  second  project 
in  a  documentary  series  Peress  has  undertaken 
called  “Hate  Thy  Brother,”  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
intolerance  and  the  reemergence  of  nationalism  in 
Europe.  The  first  project  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
four  years  he  spent  in  Northern  Ireland,  resulting 
in  the  book,  Power  in  the  Blood  (1993). 

In  Peress’s  words,  “The  issue  of  intergroup 
violence  has  become,  over  the  years,  the  only 


focus  of  my  work,  as  I  see  it  developing  into  the 
major  moral,  political,  and  security  issue  of  the 
post- 1989  world.  All  the  work  that  I  have  done 
tries  to  contextualize  and  understand  both  the  his¬ 
torical  and  existential  patterns  of  those  conflicts 
in  visual  ways.” 

Peress  is  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  includ¬ 
ing  fellowships  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Fondation  de  France.  He  also  received  the  W.  Eugene 
Smith  Award  for  Humanistic  Photography.  He  is  a 
member  of  Magnum  Photos,  the  photography 
agency  founded  by  Robert  Capa  and  Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson. 

Design 

The  Office  of  Eric  Madsen,  Minneapolis 

Photo  Editor 

Alice  George,  New  York  City 

Printing 

Watt/Peterson,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

Typography 

The  text  of  this  annual  report  is  set  in  Caxton  Light. 
Headlines  are  set  in  Century  Light  Condensed. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philan¬ 
thropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  1911  to  “promote  the  advancement  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.”  Subsequently,  its 
charter  was  amended  to  permit  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  same  purposes  in  certain  countries  that  are  or 
have  been  members  of  the  British  overseas 
Commonwealth.  Its  total  assets  at  market  value 
were  about  $1.17  billion  as  of  September  30,  1 993. 
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